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AFTER THE CONVENTION 

Check up your stock of a very popular book 
by a very popular author which is likely to be 

One of the Leaders for Summer Readers 

WHAT’S- 

HIS-NAME 

THE NEW STORY 

By George Barr McCutcheon 

IT’S NEAT, NET, by McCUTCHEON and a 

SUCCESS 

Every quick re-order has a meaning all its own 
Illustrations in color by HARRISON FISHER. l2mo, $1.20 net 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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TO 'BOOKSELLERS 


QUEED 

D URING the first week of its publication 
“Queed” has been hailed by critics all 
over the country as a great novel. Not a single 
adverse review has appeared. Our London 
agents prophesy a great sale in England, as we 
do here. C Booksellers themselves are urged 
to read this first novel in order to properly 
appreciate it and to promote for it the success 
which it deserves. 

Two of the many notices: 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 

“ Once in a while, possibly once in a lifetime, there arises 
before us a writer of fiction whose genius is undeniable the 
instant it greets us. . . . In every way ‘ Queed ’ is an un¬ 
usual novel. It is just what a novel should be, a means for 
entertainment and a cause for reflective interest, a story to 
make us merry and sad, a book for thought upon what life is 
and what it should be. Queed himself is an original and de¬ 
lightful personality that will never vanish from the memory.” 

SPRINGFIELD UNION: 

“It is destined for something better than a ‘best seller’ in 
the present meaning of that phrase. ‘ Queed ’ is destined for 
permanency as a typical specimen of American fiction at its 
best. Winston Churchill—our American Winston Churchill— 
will have to look to his laurels, if Mr. Harrison continues to 
write so well knit and so logical novels as ‘Queed.’” 

With frontispiece. $1.35 net. "Postpaid $1.47 


boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY newyork 














A New Book by the Author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky ” 


TO LOVE AND TO CHERISH 

By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 

The creator of “Aunt Jane” has written a new idyll of Kentucky, 
drawing an inspired picture of a man struggling between love and 
ambition, between duty and inclination. 

Illustrated by J. V . Me FALL. $1.00 net 


THE OLD DANCE MASTER 

By WILLIAM ROMAINE PATERSON 

("BENJAMIN SWIFT") 

With its central character as appealing as David Warfield’s dramatic 
creation, “The Musifc Master,” this new book by Mr. Paterson, is a 
book you can strongly recommend to your best fiction readers. 

372 pages . $1.25 net 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 
ISLAND 

By JOSEPH H. ,'COATES 

A love story by a Philadelphia au¬ 
thor, woven around a sweet heroine. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net \ 


THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF JACOB STAHL 

By J. D. BERESFORD 

“A brilliant, psychological novel.” 

—London Morning Post. 
513 pages. $1.35^/ 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


BUDDIE: 

The Story of a Boy 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 

The first of a new series of books for 
boys, by the author of the “Teddy” 
and “Sidney” books. $1.50 


THE CAPTAIN OF 
THE S. I. G’s 

By ETTA ANTHONY BAKER 

A rattling good story for boys, 
dealing with the “Staten Islarcl 
Giants.”. $150 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, Publishers, Boston 










Beautiful New Editions of 


Three Well-known 


Classics 


T 7 

BLACK BEAUTY 

Illustrated With Twelve Full Page Paintings by 

ROBERT L. DICKEY 

In this new and beautiful edition of Black Beauty appear 
for the first time reproductions of twelve paintings from the 
brush of Robert L. Dickey, one of the foremost horse painters 
of this or any age; pictures in full color and fairly alive with 
life and action. 

In keeping with the excellence of the illustrations this edi¬ 
tion is, in all other respects, truly an innovation in the manu¬ 
facture of Children’s Books. The type is large, the plates 
being absolutely new, and printed on the finest quality of paper. 
The binding selected as being the best grade ot art cloth to be 
had, dark green in color, with richly gold-tooled title and a cover inlay of one of Mr. 
Dickey’s masterpieces in full color. Boxed, $1.50 


THANATOPSIS 

By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

The present is an edition of Bryant’s masterpiece', in which the artistic embellishments 
and mechanical execution are worihy of the beauty and grandeur of the poem. 

This is essentially a hand made book, both the text and the illustrations being hand¬ 
printed from intaglio copper plates. 

Japanese vellum, boxed, $5.00 
Velvet calf, boxed, . 7.00 


THE RAVEN 

The Art Edition of The Raven, by Edgar Allan Poe, 
is absolutely without type or letter-press work, and 
shows probably the most elaborate treatment ever ac¬ 
corded the classic Raven. The book is about 8xio 
inches, and contains hand proofs from thirteen photo¬ 
gravure plates, which were done from originals in oil by 
Mr. Calen J. Perrett, the accomplished artist. 

Mr. Perrett has faithfully portrayed his idealized 
conception of Leonore, as well as that of the underlying 
theme of the poem. 

Vellum, $3.00 Velvet calf, boxed, $5.00 


BARSE & HOPKINS, Publishers, New York 
























































ARTISTIC GIFT BOOKS FOR COMMENCEMENT 

In the moat beautiful and original bindings ever offered the trade, the 
pages are decorated and illustrated by such well-known artists as Marion 
L. Peabody, L. J. Bridgman, Adrian J. Iorio, etc. Printed in two col¬ 
ors on highly finished paper ; memory books in which a record so dear to 
the girl graduate can be kept as an artistic memento for years to come. 
There could not be a more appropriate or appreciated gift. ^ 

WV GRADUATION Designed and arranged by Marion L. Peabody. The most 
sumptuous and elaborate school or college girl’s memory book published. 4to, cloth, 

gilt. Price . $2.50 

SENIOR EDITION. Bound in crash, embossed inlay. Price.3.50 

HALF THIBET MOROCCO. Price. 4.00 

CRUSHED LEVANT MOROCCO. Price.7.E0 

MY HIGH SCHOOL DAYS Decorated and illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 

Cloth, gilt, 8vo, boxed. Price.$1.60 

DIPLOMA EDITION. Bound in Venice dimity, inlaid. Price.2.00 

ALMA MATER EDITION. Bound in silk cloth, emho-sed inlay. Price. 2 50 

HALF THIBET MOROCCO. Price.3.00 

FULL TURKEY MOROCCO. Price.5.00 

MY SCHOOL LIFE Arranged and decorated by Adrian J. Iorio. Cloth, inlaid* 

Size 7x9 inches. Price. $1.00 

THE GRADUATE EDITION. Bound in silk cloth, embossed inlay. Price.'!.". L50 
FULL MOROCCO, gilt. Price.2.60 

SCHOOL DAY MEMORIES MY FRIENDS HAPPY DAYS 

By Helen P. Strong. Bound in half m >ire silk. The dainty pages are lithographed 

in many colors. Price, each.$0 50 

LIMP LEATHER, boxed. Price, each. 1.25 

DAINTY BOOKS IN APPROPRIATE BINDINGS 

Suitable for Graduation Presents BSp 

THE NEW EMERITUS SERIES Bound in velvet calf, various shades, 
embossed cover design stamped in gold and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 40 titles. 
Price, each. $1.50 

THE NEW GRADUATE EDITION of the Remarque Series, bound with im¬ 
ported fancy paper sides, cloth backs in a box matching binding. 24 titles. Price, 
ca-ch. cents 

THE NEW FRATERNITY EDITION of the Alexandrian Series. 10 titles. 
Bound with Mamut sides, inlaid with gelatine and gold. Price, each.$1.50 

THE VALUE OF FRIENDSHIP 

. THE VALUE OF HAPPINESS 

THE VALUE OF LOVE, etc. 

Seven titles. Unique cover design; each in a handsome box. Price.$2.00 

THE GIRL GRADUATE LIBRARY For a girl from fourteen to eighteen; 
attractively bound in cloth, illustrated with cover design in inks and gold. 12mo 
Each in a box. Price.”. $125 

THE NICEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL By Angela Brazil 

THE MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL By Angela Brazil 

AN ORIGINAL GIRL By Ethel F. Heddle 

BETTY’S FIRST TERM By Lillian F. Wevill 

NO ORDINARY GIRL By Bessie Marchant 

SEND FOR BOOKS FOR COMMENCEMENT CATALOGUE 





























































THE POPULAR "BESSIE BOOKS” 

By Joanna H. Matthews 
PRESENTED AT A POPULAR PRICE 

Wholesome Books for Girls oi Eight to Fourteen Years 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 
IN CLOTH 


Bessie and Her Friends 
Bessie Among the Mountains 
Bessie at School 



COVER STAMPED IN 
THREE COLORS 


Bessie at the Seaside 
Bessie in the City 
Bessie on Her Travels 


PRICE, PER VOLUME, 75 CENTS 




The Home Amusement Books 

1 

GAMES AND 
AMUSEMENTS 

SIX TITLES 

1 * 


AND ALL “LIVE WIRES” 

§ 


Size 5 x inches 



Durably bound in cloth 



PRICE PER VOLUME 50 CENTS 



GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 

Includes all classes of parlor and table games, both new and old. All objectionable games 
have been eliminated. 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING 

By Henry Frith. A popular treatise that will enable anyone to become adept at 
this science. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY 

By Henry Frith. The author is an accepted authority. This volume is simply 
written and easily understood. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

A complete guide for the amateur, covering all phases of the subject. 

THE STANDARD COMIC RECITER 

Edited by John W. Kirton, LL.D. Such humorists as Jerome K. Jerome, 
Saxe, Artemus Ward, Hood, etc. 

THE STANDARD POPULAR RECITER 

Edited by John W. Kirton, LL.D. This reciter is most ably edited, containing 
much of the best in English literature. 

305 Broadway THE PLATT (Bu PECK CO. New YorK 
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1953 


A Wonderful Book for Boy Graduates 

THE YOUNG 
MAN’S AFFAIRS 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


“ One of the most helpful and inspiring books 
that ever came into the hands of my son,” 
says a recent correspondent, “ is Dr. Charles 
R. Brown’s ‘The \ oung Man’s Affairs.’ 
He has read it three times, with the greatest 
profit and blessing each time. It has opened 
his eyes to undreamed-of possibilities of 
success, and to the great dangers that best t 
the pathway of the thoughtless and indifferent 
young man. It has instilled into his mind 
and heart the determination to be of service 
to his fellow-men. Through his efforts we 
are to have a Free Public Library in our 
town, and if the Lord spares his life he 
will be a source of blessing to very many.” 


12m». $1.00 net. (By mail, $1.10) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 
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SUMMER READING 



marguerite audoux 

V/Idli v with introduction by Arnold Bennett, Net, 

T 4 iis delicate little work of introspection and observation has quite won its way 
y on( ^ ^ le curious-minded and established itself as a sweet and refreshing classic. 


Leila 


By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


it 

i 

H 

II 

s 

I 

H 

s The Road To Avalon By CONINGSBY 

„ A lovers’ romance of the search for and the finding of happiness—a novel filled with 
the dash of swords, fair women and pageant—thrilling narrative modernly applied 
W yet with all the glamor of mediaeval superstition and legend. 

■ The Girl From Nowhere reynolds^m 

■ “ti™> r . 


Net, $1.35 

this sequel to THE SAINT by the foremost of modern Italian Novelists is aptlv 
described in the New York World: “THE SAINT was a story of Men’s Con¬ 
sciences in difficulty; LEILA is the story of a woman’s heart in triumph.’’—It is 
a great book—not for the passing moment, but for all time. 


“The G : rl from Nowhere” is a most lovable creature from the time of her uncon- 


. • ^ Villi v llvl UI lv\/l I' 

it* ventionai appearance, all through the book to its unconventional and happ> 

8 The Books of ARNOLD BENNETT 

Not to have read ARNOLD BENNETT in all his moods; humorous, gav, philo- 
sophic, introspective, is to have missed one of the great delights of modern liter- 
I ature for not in several decades has there appeared a writer whose work has been 
J so keenly appreciated and read with such avidity by the American public. A col- 
S lection of Bennett books for summer reading insures a varied and a happy vacation. 

H 
4 i 
S 

I 

H 

I 

I 

H 


New Uniform Edition of ARNOLD BENNETTS NOVELS 

Each J2mo. Net . $1.20 


HELEN WITH THS HIGH HAND 
THE BOOK OF CAitLOTTA: 

Being a revised edit on (with new preface) 
of SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 
BURIED ALIVE: 

A Tale of These Day: 


LEONORA 
A GREAT MAN 
ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS 
THE GLIMPSE 


THE OLD WI /ES’ TALE: Arnold Bennett’s Masterpiece. Net 50 

Small Books by ARNOLD BENNETT 

ON 24 HOURS A DAY: A wonderfully clever study of the uses of time Boards Net 

MEN ^fti^ F ^ I T I HR a 2?,.% ipS^ 10 Mcn and Women * Being an Enlarged and Revised 

Edition of THE REASONABLE LIFE. 12mo Boards “ 

THE HUMAN MACHINE: A Series of Studies. . Cloth " 

LITERARY TASTE: How to Form I .“ 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 

■1 H&SMH&SMIH&SHH&S 



50c. 

75c. 

75 C . 

75c. 
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Mr. Randall Parrish has reached a place where he is a considerable force in the 
field of American fiction. He has written a series of books which have had what the 
publishers esteem a success. The publishers have generously contributed toward this 
excellent showing. They have employed the best illustrators to give us their conceptions 
of the Parrish characters, and have manufactured the books in the prettiest and most 
attractive fashion .”—St. Louis Times. 

As a writer of stories nf the Civil War there is no man to-day 

who can compare with 

RANDALL PARRISH 

—Rochester Union and Advertiser , 

April 14 , 1911 . 


These are Mr. Parrish’s three great novels of the war, which every 
dea'er should have constantly on hand this year : 

juu pubugud Love Under Fire 

Colored illustrations by Alonzo Kimball* $1*35 net 

“ There is plenty of dash and adventure.”— New York Sun. 

•« The story is a delight.”— Pittsburgh Press. 

“ In this book Mr. Parrish comes close to writing the big novel of ihe Civil War.” 

—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

«* pretty a love story as has been written in some time .”—Detroit Aew j. 

" Crowded with dramatic incidents of love, strategy, battle and my Mery.” 

—New York Evening Post . 

Fifth Edition My Lady of the South 

Colored illustrations by Alouzo Kimball. $1.50 

Ninth Edition My Lady ot the North 

Colored illustrations by E* M. Ashe* $1.50 


Since the appearance of “ When Wilderness Was King,” seven years ago, we have beer 
fortunate enough to publish all of Mr. Parrish’s successes, the total sale of which has exceedet 

500,000 copies 

Mr. Parrish is one of those fortunate writers who possesses instinctively the qualities tha 
go to the production of big successes. There is always a story, always romance, always tin 
sustained interest that American novel readers like, and then, as the Houston Press says 
“there is a wholesomeness about Randall Parrish’s books that makes you unwilling to lay then 
down when you reach the end.” 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCC 
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TO BE PUBLISHED MAT 20 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 

The Trail of the Axe 

A Tale of the Lumber Camps of West¬ 
ern Canada. By the author of “The 
Watchers of the Plains,” “The Sheriff 
of Dyke Hole,” etc. Large 12mo. Cloth. 
Frontispiece in color by Clarence F. 
Underwood. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.40. 

This is a breezy Western story, full of 
energy, fresh air, and men and women who 
do things. Through it all runs the sweet 
and tender love story of Betty and Dave— 
Betty, the piquant, vivacious, altogether 
charming little school teacher; Dave, the 
big. muscular, determined, but tender¬ 
hearted lumberman. The first page of the 
book arouses one’s interest, and it is not 
allowed to flag until the end is reached. 


By DR. H. C. McCOOK 

Quaker Ben 

A Novel of Colonial Pennsylvania. By 
the author of “The Latimers,” etc. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. Frontispiece in 
color by H. Devitt Welsh, and three 
illustrations in black and white by 
Paulette Hagemans. $1.35 net. By 
mail, $1.50. 

An interesting and truthful picture of life 
in the province of Pennsylvania in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Quaker 
Ben, with his plain speech, sterling hon¬ 
esty and manly strength and vigor, is the 
type of man that every maid admires, and 
it is not surprising that delicately reared 
Dorothy overcomes her scruples and be¬ 
stows her hand where her heart has long 
been given. 


William Lloyd Garrison By lindsay swift 

Author of “The Life of Benjamin Franklin.” 12mo. Cloth. 

With frontispiece portrait. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.37. 

This is Volume XVII in the American Crisis Series of Biographies. This account of the 
great leader presents both the man and the abolitionist from several viewpoints It aims 
to bring Garrison’s achievements into line with the national anti-slavery movement and to 
show his influence upon contemporary legislative and political measures It is generous 
and candid in its treatment, and presents an unbiased portrayal of Garrison’s character. 


The A B C of Collect¬ 
ing Old English China 

By J. F. BLACKER 

Author of “The A B C of Collecting Old 
English Pottery/' etc. 

Large 12mo. Cloth. 380 pages. 64 
full pages of half-tone illustrations, be¬ 
sides numerous line cuts. $2.00 net. 

By mail, $2.16. 

A book for those who possess old china, 
for those who desire to possess it, or for 
those who merely wish to gain a knowledge 
of.it. Mr. Blacker has for some years been 
a careful student of the subject, and what 
he has to say is authoritative and clearly 
expressed. The wealth of illustrations 
makes the book one of the most valuable 
ever issued. 


--NOW READT= 


The 

Communion of Prayer 

Edited by 

RT. REV. WILLIAM BOYD 
CARPENTER, D.D. 

BISHOP OF RIPON 

16mo. Cloth. Stamped in gold. $1.00 net. 
By mail, $1.08. 

A compilation of personal and family pray¬ 
ers for all occasions and culled from many 
sources No season and no ordinary event 
of life has been omitted. 

“A golden treasury of prayer.” 

—Bishop of Hereford 

“ The purest gold that the Christian centu¬ 
ries have yielded.”— Rev. F.W. Macdonald 


Publishers GEORGE W. JACOBS COMPANY Philadelphia 
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1957 


THE LIGHT 
that LURES 


will please the eye, 
gladden the heart and 


SELL! 


Ancient Castles—Masks—Lantern 
Lights—and Daring Swords flash 
throughout its length. 

Order a sample copy and write for the 
handsomest poster ever made for a book. 


THE H. K. FLY COMPANY 
NEW YOR.K CITY 
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1958 


Special Announcement to the Trade 

We have in press for early publica¬ 
tion the new book by the author of 

"ON THE BRANCH’’ 


The 

Unknown Isle 

By PIERRE de COULEVAIN 

Author of “ On the Branch ” 

^ One Hundred and Twelve Editions of Lile Inconnue 
have thus far been sold in the French. 

In this country French translations have never been in 
such great demand — witness “Marie Claire,” “Jean 
Christophe,” “On the Branch.” “THE UNKNOWN 
ISLE” in the original is selling better today than these 
successes. 

^ The translator—ALYS HALLARD—is also the trans¬ 
lator of “On the Branch.” 

^ The demand for “THE UNKNOW’N ISLE is sure 
to be great. ORDER NOW, and make certain of your 
allotment from the first edition. 

^ The price is $135 net. (Shortest discount one-third.) 
We are preparing post-cards—send for a quantity. We 
shall advertise “THE UNKNOWN ISLE” extensively. 

Cassell & Company 

(Founded 1848) 43-45 East 19th Street 


New York 
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The Price of 


THE WINNING OF 

BARBARA WORTH 

By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 

A utkor of 

“That Printer of Udells’’ 
“The Shepherd of the Hills” 

and 

“The Calling of Dan Matthews” 

WILL BE $1.30 NET 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 

E. W. REYNOLDS, President 

220-222 Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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NOW READY 

The Story of the 
Famous 
Buffalo Jones 
Expedition 

LASSOING 
WILD ANIMALS 

IN AFRICA 

Guy H. Scull, field manager of the expedition, tells the 
exciting story of how Buffalo Jones with two cowboys 
captured by lasso many of the great East African Ani¬ 
mals. Col. Roosevelt in his foreword says “no hunting 
trip which ever took place in Africa was better worthy 
of commemoration.” 

With 32 illustrations from photographs 
Cloth , 12 mo, $1.25 net 



A TENDERFOOT with PEARY 


By GEORGE BORUP 

A Genuinely Popular Booh 

“ You feel all the time that it is a real, live American boy who 
is letting you into his confidence. His enthusiasm stirs you, 
and you follow him eagerly, tirelessly. He is an optimist, 
and if there is a laugh anywhere around he is bound to find 
it .”—Newark Evening News. 

With many illustrations. Cloth , 12 mo, $ 2.10 net 


publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY newyork 
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DAWN O’HARA 

The Girl Who Lauf/hed 


By EDNA FERBER 

WILL MAKE A HIT! 

Have your customers a sense of humor ? Then, they'll come 
to buy Dawn O’Hara, and you’d better be prepared. For 
this novel will make a hit. 


Its heroine is a pretty Irish newspaper woman in 
German, gemiitlich Milwaukee. Fate snatched her 
from glittering New York and stamped on her rudely, 
but couldn't hold her down or quench the laugh that 
won out. A rattling good story, with the finest and 
most amusing characters imaginable. 

Miss 'Jeannette Gilder calls Miss Ferber one of the best of the 
younger writers , and predicts popularity for her / others say 
she conies nearest to O. Henry . But it's her originality and 
splendid humor that will attract readers . 


*"** MARK TWAIN 

By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 

“A book for which every lover of Mark Twain will be grateful.” 

—Chicago Tribune . 

With 2 illustrations in color and 8 in black and white from photographs by 

Alvin Langdon Coburn. Cloth, nmo , # 1.50 net 

publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY new york 
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By MARTHA BELLINGER 

15he 

STOLEN 

SINGER 

Vgatha Raymond, a young and beautiful 
American prima donna, fresh from a triumph 
.t the Metropolitan Opera House, is kid- 
lapped in Central Park, and conveyed on 
>oard a foreign yacht. Seldom indeed are 
o many strands of interest woven together 
n one brave yarn—mystery, love, adventure 
in the high seas, the fine romantic enter¬ 
prise of youth, old-world excitement dis- 
urbing the quiet of a quaint New England 
own, danger and humor hand in hand and 
ieath narrowly but blissfully escaped. 

Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 
12 mo, cloth , $i.25 net 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 

Author of “The Flying Mercury ” 

STANTON 

WINS 

Here is a motor car story that will cap¬ 
tivate the motor enthusiast and will in¬ 
terest as well the reader who knows nothing 
about motoring and cares nothing about 
sport. It holds the attention by the sheer 
pitch of its excitement and the skill of its 
nicely calculated plot 

“ Stanton Wins ” is a happy blend of dan¬ 
gers, physical and sentimental It runs 
through thrilling vicissitudes to the catas¬ 
trophe and then on to a charming well- 
earned ending. 

Illustrated in color by Edmund Frederick 
$i.oo net 


By HARRIS DICKSON 

Author of 

“Tl\e Black Wolfs Breed,” etc. 


OLD 

RELIABLE 


By HERBERT QUICK 

Author of “Double Trouble“Virginia of 
the Air Lanes,” etc. 

YELLOWSTONE 

NIGHTS 


larris Dickson achieves the rare distinc- 
ion of recreating in fiction a native Ameri- 
an type, a vanishing type for the benefit of 
>osterity and the delectation of contem- 
oraries. “ Old Reliable " is the most com- 
lete, the most winning and the funniest 
ortrait of the sort that fiction has given us 
ince “Uncle Remus." His various mis- 
aps, misdoings, and mistaken triumphs 
re related with a great variety of incident 
nd a steady stream of pure fun all the 
ime. 

Illustrated by Emlen McConnell and 

H. T. Dunn. 12 mo, cloth , $1.25 net 


With a device as old as the Orient, Mr. 
Quick has bound together a group of modern 
stories as one might bind a sheaf of Iowa 
corn with a Persian scarf. Scheherazade 
entertained the wearied Sultan for a thou- 
sand-and-one nights; Mr Quick asks atten¬ 
tion for twelve only, and thus misses giving 
too much of a good thing. The collection 
is set in the scenes of Yellowstone Park 
through which a happily assorted party is 
journeying, and each camp-fire is celebrated 
by the telling of a fresh tale. The book makes 
an ideal companion for the Yellowstone trip. 

12 mo y cloth. $1.25 net 


New York: 
nion Square 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY cJSSSSSfSSSir. 













€ 1 n ^ulilisjjerH' Wnkb\ 

Subscription Rates 

One year, postage prepaid in the United States, $4.00; 
foreign, $5.00. 

Single copies, 10 cents; postpaid, 12 cents. Educa¬ 
tional Number, in leatherette, 50 cents, Christmas 
Bookshelf, 25 cents. Extra copies of the numbers 
containing the three and six months’ Cumulative 
Lists, 25 cents each, to subscribers only. The 
Annual Summary Number is not sold separately. 

Advertising Rates 


One page.$25 00 

Half page. 14 00 

g uarter page. 7 00 

ighth page. 4 00 

One-sixteenth page. 2 00 


The above rates are for unspecified positions. Spe¬ 
cial rates for preferred positions (full pages only). 

Higher rates are charged for the Annual Sum¬ 
mary Number, Summer Number, Educational Num¬ 
ber and Christmas Bookshelf. 

Under “Books for Sale,” or for other small un¬ 
displayed advertisements, the charge is 10 cents a 
nonpareil line. No reduction for repeated matter. 
Count seven words to the line. See under “Books 
Wanted” for special rates to subscribers. 

Advertising copy should reach us Tuesday noon— 
earlier, if proof is desired out-of-town. Forms 
close Thursday noon. 

Published bv the R. R. Bowkkb Company 
R. R. Bowkee. President and Treasurer. Fremont Riper, Seo’y 
Publication Office. 298 Broadway, New York City. 
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NOTES IN SEASON. 

The Book Supply Company, publishers of 
Harold Bell Wright’s books, announce that 
the price of his new novel, “The Winning of 
Barbara Worth,” will be $ 1.30 net. 

The H. K. Fly Company call attention to 
“The Light That Lures,” a book in which 
ancient castles, masks, lantern lights, and 
daring swords play important parts. The 
make-up of the volume is pleasing and the 


story entertaining. The publishers predict 
big sales for the work. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Company call at¬ 
tention at this season to one of their books 
which has already won favor and which is 
especially appropriate for boy graduates. 
This is Charles R. Brown’s “The Young 
Man’s Affairs,” a helpful and inspiring book 
opening up possibilities for success, and point¬ 
ing out the dangers that beset the youth’s 
pathway. 

Two novels are published this week by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. “Stanton Wins,” by 
Eleanor M. Ingram, is a story of automobile 
racing with a successful driver for hero, and 
as for the heroine, the reader does not know 
for a long time whether she is a boy or a 
girl or “twins.” “Old Reliable,” by Harris 
Dickson, tells the adventures of Zack Foster, 
an old darkey who cannot tell the truth, has 
a constitutional aversion for work, a strong 
sense of humor and phenomenal luck. 

Barse & Hopkins announce handsome new 
editions of three well-known classics. “Black 
Beauty,” with twelve full-page illustrations in 
color from paintings by Robert L. Dickey, 
and a green cloth cover with gold-tooled title 
and a colored inlay of one of Mr. Dickey’s 
pictures; “Thanatopsis,” in an essentially 
hand-made edition, both text and illustra¬ 
tions being hand-printed from intaglio copper 
plates; and Poe’s “The Raven,” illustrated 
by hand proofs from thirteen photogravure 
plates, which were done from originals in oil 
by Calen J. Perrett. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company announce 
“Dawn O’Hara,” by Edna Ferber, the story 
of a pretty Irish newspaper woman whom an 
unkind fate snatched from New York and 
placed in German Milwaukee; but though this 
same cruel fate tried to trample on her and 
crush her, it could not hold her down or 
quench the laugh that won for her what her 
heart desired in the end. Also ready now 
are “Mark Twain,” by Archibald Hender¬ 
son, a book for every lover of our great 
humorist; and “Lassoing Wild Animals in 
Africa,” by Guy H. Scull, field manager of 
the expedition of the famous Buffalo Jones, 
who, with two cowboys, captured by lasso 
many of the great East African animals. The 
book is illustrated from photographs. 

H. M. Caldweli. Company have a very at¬ 
tractive list of books appropriate for gradua¬ 
tion gifts: “My Graduation,” “My High 
School Days,” ^ “My School Life,” “School 
Day Memories,” “My Friends” and “Happy 
Days” are all memory books in dainty bind¬ 
ings with decorated pages and illustrations 
by well-known artists. Besides these record 
books they have various artistically made up 
series also suitable for graduation presents. 
The New Emeritus Series has forty titles, 
each volume bound in velvet calf with em¬ 
bossed cover designs stamped in gold and 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The New Grad¬ 
uate edition of the Remarque Series, the New 
Fraternity edition of the Alexandrian Series 
and others all carry out the firm’s standard 
of excellence in this line of publication. 
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Anuruddha. 

Compendium of philosophy; being a 
translation now made for the first time 
from the original Pali of the Abhidham- 
mattha-sangaha; with introd. essay and 
notes by Shwe Zan Aung; rev. and ed. by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids; published for the Pali 
Text Society. N. Y., Oxford Univ., To, 
['ll.] (Myi3) 24+298+7 P- 0 . $2. 

Tbis work has, for probably eight centuries, 
served as a primer of psychology and philosophy 
in Ceylon and Burma. It is ascribed to a teacher 
named Anuruddha, of whom nothing further is 
recorded, save that he was the author of at least 
two other works on philosophy. It is believed that 
he lived some time between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries. 

Aristotle. 

Works; tr. into English under the editor¬ 
ship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. v. 7, 
De partibus animalium. N. Y., Oxford 
Univ., Ti. (Myi3) no paging, 0 . pap., 
$i- 75 - 

Balch, Allie Sharpe. 

Sunshine, rain, and roses. N. Y., Put¬ 
nam, Ti. (Myi3) c. To. 6+132 p. D. $1.25. 

Baxdswell. Frances A. 

The herb-garden; with 16 il. in colour 
drawn from nature by the Plon. Florence 
Amherst and Isabelle Forrest. [N. Y., 
Macmillan,] Ti. (Myi3) 8+173 p. O. 
(Color books, miscellaneous.) $2 n. 

In this book Miss Bardswell tells her readers as 
simply as possible the way k> start and cultivate 
a herb garden, and calls to memory the half for¬ 
gotten uses of many herbs, and expresses the 
pleasure such a garden may give. She also sets 
forth the difficulties that beset the collector of 
hierbs. The volume will delight all who love 
gardens and gardening. 

Benett, W. 

Justice and happiness. N. Y.. Oxford 
Univ., Ti. (Myi3) 140 p. O. hf. cl., $1.40. 

Two essays, the first on justice, the second on 
happiness, by the author of “The ethical aspects of 
evolution. ” 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold. 

The ghost; a modern phantasy. Bost., 
Small, Maynard, Ti. (My 13) 312 p. D. 
$1.20 n. 

Rosetta Rosa, a beautiful young opera singer, is 
the heroine, and Carl Foster, a doctor, just gradu¬ 
ated. the hero. Rosa had been engaged to Lord 
Clarenceaux, a man years older than herself, who 
had died before the girl had really learned to 
love him. After that every man that showed any 
interest in her was pursued by a malign influence 
which cannot be traced. This causes the death of 
Alresca, a famous tenor who loved Rosa, and almost 
kills Foster, who has many encounters with the 
ghost of Lord Clarenceaux. The lifting of this 
curse fron; Rosa’s life makes the dramatic climax 
of the tale, which is only reached after a number 
of weird and thrilling incidents. 

Bible, Old Testament. 

Selections from the Old Testament; ed., 
with introd. and notes, by H: Nelson Sny¬ 


der. Bost., Ginn, [Ti.] (Myi3) c. 19+ 
210 p. S. (Standard English classics.) 30 c. 

The Hebrew prophets for English read¬ 
ers in the language of the revised version 
of the English Bible, printed in their poet¬ 
ical form, with headings and brief annota¬ 
tion; ed. by Fs. H. Woods and Fs. E. 
Powell. In 4 v. v. 3, Obatliah, Ezekiel, 
and Isaiah (40-66). [N. Y., Oxford Univ.,] 
Ti. (Myi3) 5 + 3*7 P- D- 70 c. 

Bosher, Mrs. Kate Langley. 

Miss Gibbie Gault; a story; front, by 
Harriet Roosevelt Richards. N. Y., Har¬ 
per, Ti. (My 13) c. 325 p. D. $1.20 n. 

Although it may be read independently this book 
continues the story of “Mary Cary” (P. W., Feb. 
19, 1910). The scene is again Yorkburg, Va. The 
town is a self-satisfied one and those in authority 
have not yet awakened to the needs of children 
and of others. Mary Cary returns from the North 
and West and helps Gibbie Gault to do a work 
improving the conditions of the mills and schools. 
Old and new methods of philanthropic work are 
well contrasted. Miss Gibbie lays down the law 
and sneaks her mind. Mary Cary appears as the 
embodiment of love, but she holds her own with 
the conservative Town Fathers. The love element 
shapes the practical story. 

Bread (The) of life; a manual of Eucharistic 
devotion with daily preparation and thanks¬ 
giving ; with introd. note by Rev. Harvey 
Officer. Milwaukee, Young Churchman, 
[Ti.] (Myi3) c. 160 p T. 50 c. n. 

A manual edited with the desire that the sacred 
things of religion may be known more deeply. 

Brew, W: 

Three-phase transmission; a practical 
treatise on the economic conditions govern¬ 
ing the transmission of electric energy by 
underground and overhead conductors. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, Ti. (Myi3) 8+ 
178 p. il. diagrs., O. $2. 

Author is late chief expert-assistant, Dublin Cor¬ 
poration Electricity Supply. This book deals ex¬ 
clusively with the electrical transmission of eneripr 
by three-phase currents, keeping in view the all- 
governing question: Will it pay? Index. 

Brittain, Horace L., and Harris, Ja. G., comps, 
and eds. 

Selections from American orations; an 
historical reader for schools. N. Y., Am 
Book Co., [Ti.] (Myi3) c. 266 p. pors. T 
75 c. 

Buckrose, Mrs. J. E. 

Down our street. N. Y., Putnam, Ti. 
(Myi3) 6+378 p. D. $1.35 n. 

A story of average kindly human beings who live 
in a suburban neighborhood and show the most 
optimistic characteristics. Mrs. > Bean, whose hus¬ 
band is a "traveller in butter,” is the moving spirit 
of the coterie, and her abounding generosity and 
helpfulness are full of humor and pathos. A young 
orphan girl goes to live with the proprietor of the 
butter Mrs. "Bean’s husband sells and learns many 
lessons “down our street.” 
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Chantepleure, Guy. 

April’s lady; tr. by Mary J. Safford. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead, Ti. (Myi3) c. 330 p. 
D. $1.25 n. 

A sprightly story of youthful courtship. A young 
Frenchman and an American girl become engaged 
as the result of a schoolboy’s April-fool joke. They 
are engaged almost before they realize it and 
neither is in love with the other. Then follows the 
story of their courtship with its little jealousies 
and misunderstandings, followed by reconciliations, 
until they readily fall in love with each other. 

Collier, Price. 

The West in the East from an American 
point of view. N. Y., Scribner, Ti. (My 13) 

C. 9+534 p. o. $ 1.50 n. 

By fhe author of “England and the English from 
an American point of view.” This book deals with 
India in the way in which the other book dealt 
with England. It frankly discusses the new re¬ 
sponsibilities that have fallen to this country in 
the Orient and the ambitions in the future of 
Japan in so far as they are likely to affect America. 

Cook, Alb. Stanburrough, comp. 

A concordance to Beowulf. [N. Y., 
Stechert,] ’n. (Myi3> 4+436 p. O. $4.50. 

Compiler is professor of the English language 
and literature in Yale University. 

Cooper, Frederic Taber. 

The craftsmanship of writing. tf. Y., 
Dodd, Mead, Ti. (Myi3) c. To-Ti. I75 p. 

D. $1.20 n. 

This book is the outgrowth of a course in essay 
writing, offered in connection with the University 
Extension work of Columbia University. It is a 
practical, sensible guide for young authors and 
would-be authors. Contents: The inborn talent; 
The power of self-criticism; The author’s purpose; 
The technique of form; The gospel of infinite 
pains; The question of clearness; The question of 
style; The technique of translating. Index. 

Dante Alighieri. 

The vision; or. Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise of Dante Alighieri; tr. by Ijf: Fs. 
Cary; with 109 il. by J: Flaxman. Olxford 
ed. N. Y., Oxford Univ., To, [Ti.] (Myi3) 
45+578 p. D. 50 c. 

Davis, R: Harding. 

The consul. N. Y., Scribner, Ti. (Myi3) 
c. 82 p. front. D. bds., 50 c. n. 

A short story of a man appointed to a consulate 
by Lincoln, and who had served for forty years 
in all parts of the world, only to be given a small 
and totally unimportant post at the end. A 
■senator comes unexpectedly to the port and de¬ 
mands a service from the consul which is contrary 
to his sense of honor, so he refuses in spite of 
threats. The result of his action has far-reaching 
effects and shows that some U. S. senators have a 
sense of the fitness of things. 

Dawson, W: Ja., D.D., and Coningsby W: 

The great English novelists; with introd. 
essays and notes. In 2 v. N. Y., Harper, 
Ti. (Myi3) c. 332; 343 p. D. ea., $1 n. 

The aim of these two volumes is to set the his 
tory and development of the novel from its begin¬ 
ning in the days of Fielding on down to our own. 
The work has been carefully done and will be 
found of value for its practical helpfulness as a 
guide to novel-writing, for reading, and for refer¬ 
ence. 

Dickson, Harris. 

Old Reliable; with il. by Enilen McCon¬ 
nell and H. T. Dunn. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, [Ti.] (Myi3) c. 341 p. D. $1.25 n. 

Old _ Reliable is a Mississippi darkey who never 
works if he can possibly avoid it, and he generally 
can. He is a favorite of luck and becomes a hero 
by accident. A spinner of yarns and a keeper of 


legends he is never at a loss for a story or an 
excuse dashed with humor. Truth he has little 
use for and his smile disarms hostile criticism. His 
adventures are told in this book with understanding 
of the negro life of the South. 

Dryden, J; 

The poems of John Dryden; ed., with 
introd. and textual notes, by J: Sargeaunt. 
Oxford ed. N. Y., Oxford Univ., To, 
[Ti.] (My 13) 23+606 p. facsim., D. 50 c. 

Dunning, J; Wirt. 

The eternal riddle. Bost., Sherman, 
French, Ti. (Mvi3) c. 241 p. O. $1.20 n. 
Man is the riddle considered in these essays. 
Contents: What is man?; Immortality; Is there a 
God I can trust?; Why do we suffer?; What shall 
I think about the Bible?; Is prayer a rational 
occupation ?; Can I get back to childhood ?; Can 
I forget the past?; What is it to be saved?; What 
about our sins?; How near may I come to heaven 
and miss it?; What is the supreme mission of the 
Christian?; What are the signs of a Christian?; 
What shall I think about Jesus?; What is Christian 
faith?; Does the world need a new religion? 

Fay, Irving W. 

The chemistry of the coal-tar dyes. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, Ti. (Myi3) c. 6+ 
467 p. O. $4 n 

Author is professor of chemistry, Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute. Brooklyn, N. Y. The book presents briefly 
the origin and history of coal-tar production, and a 
discussion of the intermediate products between 
the coal-tar and the dyes themselves. 

Forster, E: Morgan. 

A room with a view. N. Y., Putnam, 
’11. (Myi3) 6+364 p, D. $1.35 n. 

Two cousins travelling in Florence speak at the 
hotel table of discontent with their rooms because 
they have no view. An old gentleman and his 
son politely offer to exchange and are snubbed in 
true Englishwoman’s style. Finally acquaintance is 
formed with these gentlemen; the individualities 
of the cousins are humorously made real; the 
younger man is most unexpectedly singled out by 
one cousin from among other eccentric admirers. 
The scene shifts to London, and on their native soil 
the travelling ladies become far more attractive. 

Futrelle, Jacques. 

The high hand; with il. by Will Grefe. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, [Ti.] (Myi3) 
c. 295 p. D. $1.25 n. 

A tale of politics and love in a Western state 
by the author of “Elusive Isabel.” Jim Warren, a 
worker in a big plow manufacturing plant lias, 
through sheer ability, risen to be superintendent 
of the works, when he decides to go into politics 
and expose the corruption in his state. He suc¬ 
ceeds in most dramatic manner and then finds that 
the father of the girl he loves is a candidate for 
the governorship against himself. The result of 
this complication makes the story’s climax. 

Gamer, S: 

Essentials of Spanish grammar. N. Y., 
Am. Book Co., [Ti.] (Myi3) c. 232 p. 
D. $1. 

Author was formerly professor of languages in 
the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Garrett, A. 0 . 

Spring flora of the Wasatch region. Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Skelton Pub., Ti. (My 13) 
c. 12+106 p. D. $1*25. 

Intended for students who begin botany in the 
spring and finish their work before the end of the 
school year. Only plants that flower before June 15 
are included. The region covered is from Logan 
to Nephi, Utah. 

Groszmann, Maximilian Paul Eugen. 

The career of the child. Bost., Badger, 
[’n.] (Myi3) c. 335 p. D. $2.50 n. 

The author is head of the National Association for 
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the Study and Education of Exceptional Children, 
and has been superintendent of the Ethical Culture 
Schools of New York. This book contains a com¬ 
plete system for the entire career of the. ele¬ 
mentary school such as can be almost immediately 
adjusted to various local conditions. He has also 
written, “Some fundamental verities in education.” 
The kindergarten; Physical side of education; Man¬ 
ual practice; Mathematical evolution of the child; 
Nature work; Treatment of defectives; Criminality, 
etc., are some of the phases of the subject con¬ 
sidered. 

Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich. 

The answer of Ernst Haeckel to the 
falsehoods of the Jesuits, Catholic and 
Protestant, from the German pamphlet 
“Sandalion” and “My church departure”; 
being Haeckel’s reasons, as stated by him¬ 
self, for his late withdrawal from the Free 
Evangelical Church; with comments by Jos. 
McCabe and Thaddeus Burr Wakeman. 
N. Y., Truth Seeker Co., [62 Vesey St.,] 
Ti. (Myi3) c. 46 p. pis. pors. D. pap., 
25 c. n. . 

A defense of his scientific theories against the 
Jesuits who attacked them as irreligious and untrue. 

Hall, Granville Stanley. 

Educational problems. In 2 v. N. Y., 
Appleton, Ti. (Myi3) c. 15+710; 6 + 7 I 4 P- 
D. $7.50 n., boxed. 

These volumes are the results of twenty-five years 
of teaching education as an academic subject. The 
phases considered are as follows: Educational value 
of dancing; Children’s lies—psychology and peda¬ 
gogy; Pedagogy of sex; Industrial education; Mis¬ 
sionary pedagogy; Sunday observance; German 
teacher teaches; Pedagogy and the press, etc. Index. 

Halleck, Reuben Post. 

History of American literature. N. Y., 
Am. Book Co., [’n.] (Myl3> c. 431 p. il. 
pors. D. $1.25. 

Hamilton, Cosmo. 

The infinite capacity; the story of a 
genius. N. Y-, D. FitzGerald, [’ll.] 
(Myi3) 315 p. D. $1.20 n. 

Author of “Mrs. Skiffington.” “Blindness of vir¬ 
tue,” “Adam’s clay,” etc. This is a story of the 
artistic temperament. Aie a great violinist, has 
many triumphs, few principles and myriads of expe¬ 
riences with lady-loves who each contribute a 
necessary part to the splendor of his emotional de¬ 
velopment. so that in the end he sees clearly enough 
he must divorce his English wile, who does not 
understand him, and be good for the rest of his 
days to the “mother of his son.” 

Hammond’s pocket atlas of the world; con¬ 
taining new colored maps of each state and 
territory of the United States and of every 
country in the world; with ipio census of 
the United States. N. Y., C. S. Hammond 
& Co., Ti. (Myi3) c. To. 263 p. S. 50 c.; 
pap., 25 c.; limp leath., $1. 

Hannah, Ian C. 

Eastern Asia; a history. N. Y., Stokes, 
[Ti.] (Myi3) 327 p. O. $2.50 n. 

The author is of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Master of the English School, Tientsin, and Presi¬ 
dent of King’s College, Nova Scotia. The object 
of this book is to give the history of Asia, taking 
in the islands of its coasts, omitting Persia, Meso¬ 
potamia. Arabia. Syria, and Asia Minor, countries 
whose history belongs mor£ properly to that of 
Europe and the Mediterranean. Appendix and 
index. 

Hansbrough, H: Clay. 

The second amendment. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Hudson Pub., Ti. (Myi3) c. 359 p. 
front. D. $1.40, fixed. 

The story deals with American political life and 


is told by one who spent twenty years in House 
and Senate at Washington. The author believes in 
coming political changes of importance and em¬ 
bodies his ideas in his story written around a girl 
and her fiance, a senator, who is mysteriously 
whisked away in an airship at a time when his 
vote is much needed in tne Senate. 

Hare, T; Leman, ed. 

The portrait book of kings and queens 
of Great Britain, 1066-1911; done in com¬ 
memoration of the coronation of their ma¬ 
jesties King George v. and 'Queen Mary; 
with supplementary notes on the ceremony; 
the historical and coronation notes by C: 
Eyre Pascoe. N. Y., Stokes, [Ti.] (Myi3) 
67 p. obi. O. $2 n. 

This is a book which, useful to any, is of 
especial acceptability to youthful students - of his¬ 
tory. From a picture of the Coronation chair and 
William 1., the book is complete, showing the re¬ 
galia and giving full information about the cere¬ 
monials of the con ing coronation. Crowns and 
coronets and how they show the wearer’s standing 
are illustrated also. 

Harris, Virgil M. 

Ancient, curious and famous wills. Bost., 
Little, Brown, Ti. (Myi3) c. 13+472 p. O. 
$4 n. 

The author is a writer and lecturer and his ex¬ 
perience as lecturer on wills and as trust officer 
in the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis has 
brought him'into close touch w'ith the subject. The 
book Js divided into seven chapters: Practical sug¬ 
gestions for will-writing; Ancient wills; Wills in 
fiction and poetry; Curious wills under five head¬ 
ings; Testamentary and kindred miscellany; Wills 
of famous foreigners; Wills of famous Americans. 
In this collection there are about five hundred wills, 
which have been obtained from various parts of 
the world; they commence with the dawn of creation 
and close with the present time. Among them are 
those of the patriarch Jacob, Virgil. Caesar, Co¬ 
lumbus, Isaak Walton. Voltaire, Washington, the 
Duke of Buckingham, King Charles i., etc. ^ Many 
of them are the product of the master minds of 
the world. The vagaries of the human mind are 
shown in a finely selected list of odd and curious 
wills. The work also contains many historical 
and biographical sketches. Index. 

HawlLs, Herb. Edn., Luby, W: Arth., and 
Touton, Fk. C: 

Second course in algebra. Bost., Ginn, 
[Ti.] (Myi3) c. 7+264 p. pors. D. 75 c. 

First author is professor of mathematics in Co¬ 
lumbia University; the other two are instructors ir» 
mathematics in Central High School, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Hew’e+t, Maurice H: 

The Agonists; a trilogy of God and 
man; Minos, King of Crete, Ariadne in 
Naxos, The death of Hippolytus. N. Y., 
Scribner, Ti. (Myi3) c. 11+235 P- D. 
$1.50 n. 

The three plays are an attempt to express the 
fallacv in the ancient conceptions of Godkind and 
mankind and in the ancient views of their relation¬ 
ships.” Mr. Hewlett states that < Wagner’s method 
in opera has largely been his inspiration in the 
metrical variety used in these plays. 

Hillis, Newell Dwight, D.D. 

The contagion of character; studies in 
culture and success. N. Y. and Chic., 
Revell, [Ti.] (Myi3) c. 332 p. D. $1.20 n. 

Studies of culture and success collected from 
the author’s writings forming a companion volume 
to his “Investment of influence.” Some of the sub¬ 
jects treated are. Moral cowardice; Sins that crouch 
at your door; Courtesy; Honesty; Work; Hope; An 
American awakening, etc. 

Hosic, Ja. Fleming. 

The elementary course in English; a 
syllabus with graded lists and references. 
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Chic., Univ. of Chic., [’11.] (Myi3) c. ’08- 
’11. 9+iSO p. D. 75 c. 

Author is head of the department of English, 
Chicago Teachers* College. 

Houston, Edn. Ja. 

The Jaws of Death; or, in and around 
the canons of the Colorado; il. by Weston 
Taylor. Phil, Griffith & R, Ti. (Myi3> 
c. 395 P- D. (Young mineralogist ser.) 

$1-25. 

Although a distinct and independent book, this 
story contains more of the adventures of the 
characters already introduced in “A chip of the 
old block” and r ‘The land of drought.” It gives 
a description of the exciting incidents during which 
Rob’s father and grandfather arc liberated from the 
Mormons. The story takes its name from the fact 
that during some of the adventures a few of the 
party under the guidance of Awakc-in-the-night took 
the risk of passing through the canons of the 
Colorado River, which the Indian called the Jaws 
of Death. 

Huntington, Mrs. Louise E, comp. 

What think ye of Christ?; calendar for 
every day and every month and all the 
year. [Rochester, N. Y, Herald Press,] 
Ti. (My 13) no paging, D. $i. 

Bible quotations for every day of the year. The 
names and dates of famous people born on the 
different days are given, and a space enclosed in 
ornamental lines is left under each text for the 
names of friends. All the verses have one theme, 
the Divinity of Christ. 

Ingram, Eleanor Marie. 

Stanton wins; with il. by Edm. Freder¬ 
ick. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, [Ti.] 
(Myi3) c. 256 p. D. $1 n. 

An automobile story with Ralph Stanton, racing- 
car driver, for hero. Jes Floyd, his mechanician, is 
an engaging youth, for whom Stanton has an 
unusual affection. He meets Jessica Floyd, Jes’s 
twin sister, and is much attracted to her on ac¬ 
count of her likeness to the boy. Stanton’s car 
is wrecked and he is in the hospital for weeks, 
believing that Jes was killed in the accident. When 
he goes to find Jessica, he meets a great surprise, 
which will also surprise the reader. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar. 

The new art of flying; with numerous 
illustrations. N. Y., Dodd, Mead, Ti. 
(Myi3) c. T0-T1. 174-291 p. D. $1.50 n. 

Mr. Kaempffert is managing editor of The Sci¬ 
entific American. The book answers the question 
“why flying machines fly” and furnishes the unsci¬ 
entific reader with accurate information as to many 
of the terms, problems, etc., involved in aeronautics. 
There is a glossary and index. 

Kennett, Rob. Hatch, D.D. 

The composition of the book of Isaiah 
in the light of history and archaeology; 
the Schweich lectures, 1909; published for 
the British Academy. N. Y., Oxford Univ., 
To, [Ti.] (Myi3) 6^-94 p. O. $1.20. 

Author is regius professor of Hebrew and fel¬ 
low of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and canon cf 
Ely. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

If. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 
[Ti.] (Myi3) c. To. no paging, obi. T. 
bds., 25 c. n.; leath., 50 c. n. 

These verses are taken from Mr. Kipling’s book, 
“Rewards and fairies.” 

Kullnick, Max. 

From rough rider to president; tr. from 
the original German by F: von Reithdorf. 
Chic., McClurg, Ti. (Myi3) c. 289 p. por. 
O. $1.50 n. 

An eminent German scholar has seen fit to write 


a high tribute to ex-President Roosevelt which 
has been translated by the Professor of Modern 
Languages, Monmouth College, Ill. The author 
thinks that no one since Napoleon 1. has so con¬ 
centrated the attention of the entire world. He 
presents Colonel Roosevelt’s boyhood life and early 
official life in a detailed way remarkable as coming 
from a foreigner. The important and striking per¬ 
sonality presented by Roosevelt is regarded as the 
personification of the real American character. 

Lawrence, Edn. Gordon. 

The Lawrence reader and speaker; a 
compilation of masterpieces in poetry and 
prose, including many of the greatest ora¬ 
tions of all ages; with biographical notes 
k of the authors, poets and orators, and crit¬ 
ical remarks on their productions and 
styles; designed for the use of colleges, 
schools, seminaries, literary societies, and 
all persons wishing to excel as readers and 
public speakers. Chic., McClurg, Ti. 
(Myi3) c. 144-351 p. D. $1.50 n. 

Author has had thirty years* experience as actor, 
and later as teacher of acting, elocution and voice¬ 
building. 

Lombroso, Cesare, M.D. 

Crime, its causes and remedies; tr. by 
H: P. Horton; with an introd. by Maurice 
Parmelee. Bost., Little, Brown, Ti. 
(Myi3) c. 46 P471 p. O. (Modern criminal 
science ser.) $4.50 n. 

The late Professor of Psychiatry and Legal 
Medicine in the University of Turin was one of 
the group of great thinkers of the 19th century who 
had the courage and the wisdom to apply the posi¬ 
tive and inductive method of modern science to 
the study of human and social phenomena. The 
introduction to the Ei glish version of the book is 
written by the Assistant Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Missouri. The author’s preface 
is addressed to Max Nordau; in it he explains that 
his school has devised a new strategic method of 
proceeding against crime, based upon a study of 
its aetiology and nature. He keeps in mind always 
the salvation of individual criminals by thorough 
investigation and control of the conditions that 
lead to special crimes. 

Lucke, C: E: 

Power. N. Y., [Lemcke & B.,] Ti. 
(Myi3) c. 6-P316 p. il. D. (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity lectures.) $2 n. 

Author is professor of mechanical engineering, 
Columbia University. “It is the object of the 
series of lectures included in this volume to point 
out the enormous effect that substitution of mechani¬ 
cal power for hand and animal labor has had on the 
organization of society and the conditions of liv¬ 
ing, and by presenting the development of power 
machinery to show what sort of ideas have produced 
this result.”— Preface . Index. 

MacArthur, Rob. Stuart, D.D. 

The Baptists; their principle, their pro¬ 
gress, their prospect. N. Y., Am. Bapt. 
Publication Soc., [Ti.] (My 13) c. 48 p. O. 
pap., 15 c. n. 

Author has been minister cf Calvary Baptist 
Church, New’ York, since May 15, 1870. This 

address was delivered in the First Baptist Church, 
Baltimore, Md., on the occasion of the one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, 
November 29, 1910. 

Macaulay, T: Babington, Lord. 

Essay on Clive; ed., with introd. and 
notes, by Vincent A. Smith. N. Y., Ox¬ 
ford Univ., Ti. (Myi3) 116 p. map, S. 50c. 

Macaulay’s essay on Addison; ed. by G. 
E. Hadow. N. Y., Oxford Univ., Ti. 
(Myi3) 15+9S P- D. 40 c. 
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Macdonald, Duncan Black, D.D. 

Aspects of Islam. N. Y., Macmillan, Ti. 
(Myi3) c. 13+375 P- D. $1.50 n. 

These chapters formed the Hartford-Lamson lec¬ 
tures for 1909 with several added to round out 
the subject. They are intended as an introduction 
for the young missionary to his new and strange 
world among the followers of Muhammad. Con¬ 
tents: The Muslim East as it presents itself; The 
person and life of Muhammad; The Qur’an, the 

f present Muslim attitude towards Muhammed; Mus- 
im theology and metaphysics; The mystical life and 
the Darwish fraternities; The attitude of Islam 
to. the Scriptures and to the Person of Christ; The 
missionary activity of Muslims; Muslim ideas on 
education; The inner side of Muslim life—popu¬ 
lar literature—a missionary’s reading. Index. 

Masse, H. J. L. J. 

Chats on old pewter; with 91 illustra¬ 
tions. N. Y., Stokes, [Ti.] (Myi3) 422 p. 
(2 p. bibl.) O. $2 n. 

.The aim of this book is that it may be a useful 
guide to collectors, and a supplement to the author’s 
other volume, “Pewter plate.’* Much attention has 
been given to the question of the marks on pewter, 
and the touch plates and the touches in particular, 
they are the surest means of ascertaining the date 
of a given piece. An index of the touches is 
given, the prices are grouped together in one chap¬ 
ter, and a useful glossary is added. Index. 

Murray, Gilbert, i.e., G: Gilbert Aime, 

The story of Nefrekepta, from a De¬ 
motic papyrus, put into verse. N. Y., Ox¬ 
ford Univ., 'll. (My 13) 4+47 p. O. bds., 
$1.50. 

The original of tale is in Demotic Egyptian in 
prose, on a fragmentary papyrus dated “the first 
month of winter, in the fifteenth year” of some 
king unnamed. Palaeographical evidence suggests 
some date about 100 b.c. 

Nevill, Ralph. 

London clubs; their history and treas¬ 
ures. N. Y., Stokes, [Ti.] (Myi3) 9+ 
316 p. pis. O. $2.50 n. 

Describes delightfully how the modern club with 
its present luxuries and comforts had its origin in 
the tavern and coffee-house of long ago and gives 
a history of the most noted clubs. The interesting 
and valuable possessions of the separate clubs are 
noted, committees and secretaries having furnished 
most rare information. The book also contains his¬ 
torical notes and amusing anecdotes connected with 
the past history of the clubs and their most noted 
frequenters since their existence. 

Noel, Conrad. 

Socialism in church history. Milwaukee, 
Young Churchman, Ti. (Myi3) 11+284 P- 
D. $1.75 n. 

The aim of this book is best given by a 
quotation from Dr. Gore, Bishop of Birmingham: 
“the question which ought to hold a pre-eminent 
place in the interests of churchmen is, how we arc 
to return to a condition of things nearer to the 
intention of Christ—if it may be without violence 
or revolution; but if not, then anyhow to return.” 

Nolen, J: 

Madison; a model city. [Madison, Wis., 
Madison Park and Pleasure Drive Assn/ 
109 W. Main St.,] Ti. (Myi3) c. 168 p. 
il. maps, 'Q. bds., $1. 

Mr. Nolen, landscape architect of Cambridge, 
Mass., was engaged by the city of Madison, Wis.,To 
prepare a plan for the development and growth of 
the city. In this book tbis plan is fully outlined 
and illustrated. 

Oppenheim, Ja. 

Pay envelopes; tales of the mill, the mine 
and the city street; il. by Harry Town¬ 
send. N. Y., Huebsch, Ti. (Myi3) c. 
259 p. D. $1.25 n. 

Short stories of the working people. Contents: 


The great fear; Meg; Saturday night; The cog; 
Slag; A woman; Joan of the mills; The empty 
life; The young man; The broken woman; Stfny 
Bolinsky. 

Partridge, G: Everett. 

The nervous life. N. Y., Sturgis & W., 
Ti. (Myi3) c. 8+216 p. D. $1 n. 

The term nervous life as used here refers to two 
conditions, first, the nervous social and industrial 
life, typified by the stress of our great cities; and 
second, the nervous life as expressed in the tem¬ 
perament of the nervous individual. This book 
contains simple, practical, yet scientific methods 
for the prevention and cure of nervous disorders, 
now recognized as a national evil. 

Pelham, H: Fs. 

Essays; collected and ed. by F. Haver- 
field. N. Y., Oxford Univ., Ti. (Myi3) 
23+328 p. map, Q. $3.40. 

This volume contains thirteen papers on Roman 
history which Professor Pelham published at va¬ 
rious times and in various places, together with 
three he left in manuscript. He was late president 
of Trinity College and Oxford and Camden profes¬ 
sor of ancient history. 

Poe, Edg. Allan. 

The complete poems of Edgar Allan Poe; 
collected, ed., and arranged with memoir, 
textual notes and bibliography [6 p.] by 
J. H. Whitty; with illustrations. Bost., 
Houghton Mifflin, Ti. (Myi3) c. 86+304 p. 
por. O. $2 n. 

When Poe was in the office of the Richmond 
Examiner in October, 1849, a few weeks before his 
death, he had all his major poems and several of his 
minor ones put into type, and revised them more or 
less extensively. Changes in punctuation have been 
made in almost all of them. In two instances 
several lines have been added and two poems have 
been entirely rewritten. On Poe’s death these re¬ 
vised proofs came into the possession of a Mr. 
Thomas, a member of the editorial staff, who, in 
turn, committed them to his successor, Mr. Whitty, 
who edits this collection, and who has been a life¬ 
long student of Poe. 

Pollard, Alfr. W:, ed. 

Records of the English Bible; the docu¬ 
ments relating to the translation and pub¬ 
lication of the Bible in English, 1525-1611; 
ed., with an introd. N. Y., Oxford Univ., 
Ti. (Myi3) 12+387 p. D. $2.50. 

A collection of original documents relating to 
the making, printing and publishing of the English 
translations of the Bible, from Tyndale’s New Testa¬ 
ment of 1525, to the appearance of the version of 
1611. The book is issued at this time as a fitting 
tercentenary memorial, and is besides valuable as 
making easily available much widely scattered in¬ 
formation which throws light on the sixteenth 
century. Index. 

Ponsonby, Arth. A. W. H. 

The camel and the needle’s eye. Bost., 
Ball Pub., Ti. (Myi3) 186 p. D. $1.20 n. 

The expenditure of riches is the problem dis¬ 
cussed in this book by a member of the English 
Parliament. He believes that the money ideal must 
be universally discarded, and that the attack must 
be. directed not against particular individuals, not 
against isolated follies, nor against single instances 
of wicked extravagance, thoughtlessness and cruel¬ 
ty, but against the stereotyped system which is re¬ 
sponsible for it all. The awakening must come 
among the poor as well as the rich.. The former 
must be taught to recognize that cringing submis¬ 
sion to socaJled superiors is neither to their own nor 
to anyone else’s advantage, and the latter must 
learn that to isolate themselves is fatal to their 
own happiness and the welfare of their fellows. 

Ramsay, Rina. 

The way of a woman; a novel; with il. 
by J. Vaughn McFall. N. Y., Dodd, Mead, 
’11. (My 13) c. 304 p. D. $1.25 n. 

Susan Graham, a friendless young Southern ac- 
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tress, is left sick and stranded in a small Western 
town. One of the other members of the company 
persuades Susan to go to England as the widow 
of John Barnaby Hill, a rich young Englishman 
she had married and left immediately. Ill, alone 
and desperate the girl consents to the trick, but 
has only been with Hill’s mother a short time 
when the man turns up. How she is forced to carry 
on the deception and how she and the man fall in 
love with each other and how they win the goal 
of happiness in spite of all the complications brings 
the story to a satisfactory ending. 

Ray, Anna Chapin. 

Buddie, the story of a boy; with il. from 
drawings by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
Bost., Little, Brown, Ti. (My 13) c. 286 p. 
D. (Buddie books.) $1.50. 

“Buddie” is the first in a new series of books 
for boys. Buddie is a genuine, warmhearted, some¬ 
what mischievous boy. who, being temporarily sep¬ 
arated from his father, takes up a new home with 
his Aunt Julia in a town in the southern part of 
New England. Both boys and girls will like “Bud¬ 
die” and his dog Ebenezer, Theresa, the girl next 
door, her brother Sandy, and the other boys and 
girls of the book. 

Richardson, Norval. 

George Thorne; with a front, in colour 
by J: Goss. Bost., L. C. Page, ’ll. (Myi3) 
c. 8+333 P- D. $1.25 n. 

A young man of twenty-four brought up in great 
hardship in a mining district in the West is put into 
a “promoter’s office,” because he displays unusual 
ability. Here he gets hold of information that 
leads him to pass himself off as the sen of a 
millionaire. He undertakes great enterprises for 
him and quite satisfies the father and mother of his 
identity. A complicated plot brings in other ras¬ 
calities of associates of the millionaire. Finally the 
“son” tells his “father” that he is an imposter, but 
for the sake of his “mother” it is decided to 
keep up the relationship. 

Richardson, Rufus Byam. 

A history of Greek sculpture. N. Y., 
Am. Book Co., [Ti.] (My 13) c. 291 p. il. 
D. (Greek ser. for colleges and schools; 
ed. by Herb. Weir Smyth.) $1.56. 

Author was formerly director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. 

Ridgeway, W: 

Minos the destroyer rather than the 
creator of the so-called “Minoan’' cul¬ 
ture of Cnossus from the proceedings of 
the British Academy. N. Y., Oxford Univ., 
Ti. (Myi3) 33 p. O. pap., 80 c. 

The author protests against the use of “Minoan” 
to describe all Cretan culture, believing that there 
were various influences and peoples responsible for 
the civilization reached in Crete and the surround¬ 
ing islands. 

Ritchie, Arth., D.D. 

Spiritual studies in St. John's gospel, 
v. 1, chapters 1-4. Milwaukee, Young 
Churchman, 'll. (Myi3) c. 8+210 p. S. 
75 c. n. 

Author is rector of St. Ignatius’ Church, New 

York City. 

Sampson, Jane Felton. 

Abroad with the Fletchers; il. from pho¬ 
tographs taken by the author. Bost., L. C. 
Page, 'll. (Myi3) c. 8+268 p. D. (Little 
pilgrimages ser.) $1.60 n.. boxed. 

This narrative of the usual continental journey- 
ings is told more or less in story form. The 
Fletchers are plain people from a farm whom the 
author met and travelled around with. As they ap¬ 
peared at breakfast the first day on ship-board in 
culring papers and dressing-sacque, and carpet slip¬ 
pers and shirt-sleeves, the whole recital of their 
journevings could not help but amuse. Great Bri¬ 
tain, Holland, Paris, Germany. Switzerland, Italy 
were the places visited. 


Sanday, W:, D.D., ed. 

Studies in the Synoptic problem, by mem¬ 
bers of the University of Oxford. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ., 'll. (Myi3) 27+456 p. front. 
O. $4.15. 

Contents: Conditions under which the Gospels 
were written, W. Sanday; Three limitations to St. 
Luke’s use of St. Mark’s Gospel, Sir J: C. Haw¬ 
kins; On the original order of Q, etc.. B. IL 
Streeter; The book of sayings used by the editor 
of the first Gospels, etc., W. C. Allen; The sources 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, J. Vernon Bartlet; The criti¬ 
cism of the Hexateuch compared with that of the 
Synoptic Gospels, W. E. Addis; A recent theory 
of the origin of St, Mark’s Gospel, N. P. Williams; 
the eschatological problem. Index. 

Scott, Sir Wa. 

The fortunes of Nigel; ed., with introd., 
notes and glossary, by Stanley Makower. 
N. Y., Oxford Univ., Ti, (Myi3) 12+ 
640 p. por. D. 50 c. 

Shelby, Annie Blanche. 

Auction bridge; a clear, concise, and up- 
to-date statement of the tenets, rules, and 
principles governing the game of auction 
bridge; also the laws of auction bridge as 
used by the leading clubs. N. Y., Duffield, 
Ti. (Myi3) c. n+120 p. S. $t n. 

Skeat, Rev. Wa. W: 

A concise etymological dictionary of the 
English language. New and corrected im¬ 
pression. N. Y., Oxford Univ., Ti. (Myi3) 
15+663 p. D. $1.75; India pap., $2. 

The place-names of Berkshire. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ., 'll. (Myi3) 118 p. S. 70 c. 

Author is Elrington and Bosworth professor cf 
Anglo-Saxon and fellow of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He is the author of books of similar titles, 
the essays being devoted to Cambridgeshire, Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire. The 
place-names of Berkshire are nearly all of native 
English origin, they are significant either of pos¬ 
session or positon. Index. 

Smith, Eleanor. 

Eleanor Smith's music primer. N. Y., 
Am. Book Co., ['ll.] (Myi3) c. 128 p. O. 

$1.25. 

Soares, Thdr. Gerald, D.D. 

A Baptist manual; the polity of the 
Baptist churches and the denominational 
organizations. Phil., Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 
[Ti.] (Myi3) c. 12+156 p. D. 75 c. n. 

Stevenson, Rob. L: 

An inland voyage, and Travels with a 
donkey; ed. by Gilbert Sykes Blakely. 
N. Y., Am. Book Co., ['ll.] (My 13) c. 
21+128+8+7 p. por. map, S. (Gateway 
ser.) 40 c. 

Editor is in the Department of English, Morris 
High School, New York City. 

Lay morals and other papers; with a 
preface by Mrs. Stevenson. N. Y., Scrib¬ 
ner, ’11. (Myi3) c. ’98-T1. 14+316 p. S. 
$1; limp leath., $1.25 n. 

This volume, uniform in style with the Biographi 
cal edition of Stevenson, includes “Father Damien,” 
and a number of other essays, sketches, criticisms, 
etc., which are not contained in any standard edi¬ 
tion of Stevenson’s w^orks. Among them are “The 
Pentland rising,” “College papers,” “Criticisms,” 
“Sketches,” “The Great North Road,” “The young 
chevalier” and “Heathercat.” 
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Stockley, Cynthia. 

The claw. N. Y., Putnam, Ti. (Myi3) 
c. 7+449 P- front. D. $1.35 n. 

Another story of South Africa by the author 
of “Poppy.” Deidre Saurin goes out to visit her 
brother and at the last moment her chaperon re¬ 
fuses to go up to Mashonaland, so the girl travels 
across the veldt alone. She arrives at Fort George 
just as trouble is brewing with the Matabele. The 
women of the place object to having an attractive 
girl come among them, especially when Anthony 
Kinsella falls in love with her. Then the war 
breaks out and Kinsella is supposed to have been 
killed, so after some time Deidre decides to marry 
another man,, who proves most unworthy. After 
months of misery she manages to make something 
of her husband and then discovers that Kinsella is 
alive. In spite of this tangle she wins happiness 
in the end. There are many descriptions of the 
country and the Matabele warfare. 

Swett, J: 

Public education in California; its origin 
and development, with personal reminis¬ 
cences of half a century. N. Y., Am. Book 
Co., ['ll.] (Myi3) c. 320 p. por. D. $1. 

Mr. Swett was born in New Hampshire, but 
went to California as a young man. He was for 
years actively connected with the public school sys¬ 
tem of the state, particularly in San Francisco, 
and worked to have the schools efficient and not 
under the control of political bosses. This book 
is made up of his reminiscences. 

Watts, Mrs. Mary Stanberry. 

The legacy; a story of a woman. N. Y., 
Macmillan, Ti. (Myi3> c. 394 p. D. $1.50. 

“Nathan Burke,” the author’s first long novel 
(P- W., April 30, 1910) dealt with Ohio before 
and during the Mexican War, giving a vivid pic¬ 
ture of life in the fifties. “The legacy” deals 
■with the same Ohio community, the characters being 
of the present generation, the chief one a girl of 
singular charm and cleverness, who show's ability 
to take care of herself and determination to be 
independent of rich relatives. Her remarkable ca¬ 
reer embodies true American ideals and makes the 
places the author secured with Nathan Burke among 
representative realists even more secure. 

Webster, H: Kitchell. 

The girl in the other seat. N. Y., Ap¬ 
pleton, Ti. (Myi3) c. 341 p. D. $1.25 n. 

By the author of “A king in khaki,” “The 
wdusr ering man,” etc. Anthony Longstreet, an en¬ 
gineer, who makes his living by driving racing-cars, 
so as to have time and money to devote to perfect¬ 
ing an engine he has invented, goes into partner¬ 
ship with Alfred Morris, also an inventor, and years 
older than Longstreet. Their motor is finished and 
in a trial run through rough mountain country 
proves successful. On the return trip in the dark 
Longstreet gives a girl a lift along the road and 
while it is too dark for him to see her face still 
her voice has an irresistible attraction for him. 
Circumstances point to the girl’s connivance with 
people who wish to steal Morris and Longstreet's 
patent, but Anthony refuses to believe ill of her 
and bends all his energies to solving the mystery 
surrounding her. There is an exciting description of. 
the Vanderbilt cup race as a finale. 

Wells, Morris B. 

Five gallons of gasoline: il. by Harrison 
Fisher. N. Y., Dodd, Mead, Ti. (Myi3) 
c. 351 p. D. $1.25 n. 

Two friends decide to buy an automobile to¬ 
gether and after much discussion decide on the kind 
they want and buy it. That car could do most ex¬ 
traordinary things and did them, from starting off 
backward to securing a husband for the pretty sister- 
in-law of one of the men, and rendering yeoman 
service in his wife’s fight for social prestige. It is 
a humorous, breezy tale with a small town on the 
Pacific coast as its setting. 

Wells, Paul. 

The man with an honest face ; being the 
personal experiences of a. gentleman who 


signs the name of Howard Dana, at a crit¬ 
ical time in his career. N. Y., Appleton, 
Ti. (My 13) c. 10+322 p. pis. D. $1.25 n. 

A young New York business man is walking up 
Fifth Avenue when he passes a charming-looking 
girl, whose face haunts him so persistently for the 
rest of the evening, that by bedtime he acknowl¬ 
edges to himself that he has lost his heart to the 
unknown. During the night he awakes to find a 
mysterious package beside his bed addressed “to 
the man with an honest face” and which he is 
requested to deliver only to the person who asks 
for it and says “Vive Olivia.” Before morning he 
is attacked by a huge Irishman, who tries to get 
the package, and from then until the end of the 
story adventures and surprises follow fast, involving 
huge money interests and the Queen of a small Eu¬ 
ropean state. 

Wilbor, W: Chambers. 

Ode to Niagara and other poems. N. Y., 
Eaton & M., [’n.] (Myi3) c. 4+50 p. D. 
50 c. n. 

Wilkinson, W: Cleaver. 

Daniel Webster; a vindication, and other 
historical essays. N. Y., Funk & W., Ti. 
(Myi3) c. 419 p. D. $1.25 n. 

Author is professor of poetry' and criticism in 
the University of Chicago. Contents. Webster’s 
public character; Webster’s private character; A for- 

f otten chapter in the history of the Civil War; 

Irasmus: the man and the man of letters; The 
secret of ancient Rome; The change from the Old 
World to the New; Some common sense about Saul 
of Tarsus. 

Wilson, H: Lawrence. 

The bungalow book; a short sketch of 
the evolution of the bungalow from its 
primitive crudeness to its present state of 
artistic beauty and cozy convenience; il. 
with drawings of exteriors, floor plans, in¬ 
teriors, and cozy corners of bungalows 
which have been built from original de¬ 
signs. 5th ed. Los Angeles, Cal., H: L. 
Wilson, 412 Copp Bldg., [Ti.] (Myi3) c. 
159 p. plans, pis. il. f°, $i. 

Wister, Owen. 

Members of the family; with il. by H. T. 
Dunn. N. Y., Macmillan, Ti. (Myi3) c. 
'01-T1. 317 p. D. $1.25 n. 

Short stories introducing Scipio Le Moyne and 
some of his friends already known to readers of 
“The Virginian.” Contents: Happy-leeth; Spit-cat 
Creek; In the back; Timberline; The gift horse; 
Extra dry; Where it was; The drake who had 
means of his own. 

Woods, H. C: 

The danger zone in Europe; changes and 
problems in the Near East; with 3 maps 
and 52 illustrations. Bost., Little, Brown, 
Ti. (Myi3) 328 p. O. $3.50 n. 

Contains information acquired and gives impres¬ 
sions gained during two extended tours in the Near 
East since the advent of the Constitutional regime 
in Turkey. The author, who has travelled in all 
the countries of the Balkan Peninsula and also- 
visited Crete, has made journeys across little-visited 
districts of the interior situated between the Bul¬ 
garian frontier and the southern coast of Asia 
Minor. Special chapters are devoted to the Turkish 
army, the military revolution in Greece, the Cretan 
crisis, the Albanian question, and the Independence 
of Bulgaria. The volume is illustrated by signed 
photographs of many of the most important states¬ 
men and politicians who have been instrumental in 
bringing about the changes in the Near East, and 
also with pictures taken by the author during his 
travels. The Armenian massacre receives special 
attention. 
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The editor is not responsible for the views ex¬ 
pressed in contributed articles or communications. 

Publishers should send books promptly for weekly 
record and descriptive annotation, if possible in 
advance of publication. The Record of the Pub¬ 
lishers' Weekly is the material of the “American 
Catalog,” and so forms the basis of trade bibliog¬ 
raphy in the United States. 

“I hold every man a debtor to his profes¬ 
sion, from the which, as men do of course 
seek to receive countenance and pro-fit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by 
way of amends to be a help and an ornament 
thereunto” —Lord Bacon. 


THE 1911 CONVENTION. 

The Annual Convention for 1911 of the 
American BookselleYs’ Association definitely 
marks the new epoch in the history of the 
Association. Last year this newer spirit was 
already manifest; the result of the good work 
for net reform done by a few earnest workers 
was even then apparent; a “cheerful book¬ 
seller” then made his first recorded public 
appearance. 

But this year, with a programme doubled 
in length and importance, an attendance 
doubled in numbers if not in enthusiasm, a 
notably business-like handling of the work of 
the convention, splendid papers and live dis¬ 
cussions of them—this year marks the rise 
of the Association—if the phrase be allowed 
—to full convention stature. 

As Mr. Stewards “keynote speech” last 
year was prophetic of the spirit of this year’s 
convention, so, it seems to The Publish¬ 
ers’ Weekly, Mr. Melcher’s stirring little 
impromptu “call to action” is prophetic of the 
convention spirit next year. After all, this 
annual convention is a meeting, not o & the 
American Bookbuyers Association—though 
an outsider might have been pardoned for 
thinking so after listening to the convention 
proceedings for three years past—but of 
American booksellers. For three years—and 
rightly so—the emphasis of the convention 
has been placed on fair buying. Rightly so, 
because, if the books were bought at a price 
or on terms that showed a loss in advance, 
selling them were a poor topic for discussion. 

But now, with net reform a reality, with 
bookselling established as a business at least 
prospectively profitable, it were time to face 
squarely certain problems of selling . In fair¬ 


ness we might as well confess —although ad¬ 
mitting that there has been very little incen¬ 
tive to do otherwise —that the average book¬ 
seller in times past has not realized his full 
opportunities. The very fact that the mail 
order publisher, the department store, the 
subscription bookseller, the public library 
even, have all encroached more or less upon 
his field is in itself proof that the bookseller 
has not himself tilled that field as intensively 
as he might. The American people, be the 
reason what it may, are not such a book¬ 
buying people as they might be induced to 
become. The bookseller has not that abso¬ 
lute command of book distribution in this 
country that he has in Germany, for instance, 
and that he might very well have here. The 
bookseller —and in this term should be in¬ 
cluded every department store which does a 
legitimate, genuinely constructive book busi¬ 
ness—has, however, shown itself capable of 
realizing its own mistakes and the handicaps 
imposed by others; and, by concerted action, 
of correcting both. Now for the next step, a 
systematic, aggressive, co-operative campaign 
to increase retail book sales! 

In closing the editorial comment on the 
Tenth Convention last year The Publish¬ 
ers’ Weekly said: “The ‘most successful con¬ 
vention yet’ should stand as a record only 
until exceeded by that of 1911.” That, as it 
turns out, was just as long as the 1910 
record did stand. How much it was ex¬ 
ceeded this year the very size of this number 
of the Weekly in itself bears significant wit¬ 
ness. Now for 1912! 


An apology is due our readers for the de¬ 
lay in the publication of this number of The 
Publishers’ Weekly, owing to the fact that 
the official stenographers were quite swamped 
with the mass of convention proceedings. A 
large part of the “copy” did not reach The 
Publishers’ Weekly office till Monday 
morning. If the convention continues to 
grow in length and importance either the 
force of stenographers will have to be again 
increased or our report of the proceedings 
postponed a week._ 

A little summary of attendance records: 


1907 

1908 

36 

59 

T 9°9 

88 

1910 

l6l 

1911 

254 

l 9 l 2 
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The Eleventh Annual Convention of the American 
Booksellers' Association 


WALTER L. BUTLER, President, Wilmington, 
Del. 

HENRY S. HUTCHINSON, Second Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, New Bedford, Mass. 

A B. FIFIELD, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

W. H. CATHCART, First Vice-President, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

K. GILL, Third Vice-President Portland, Ore. 
T. HANFORD, Treasurer, Middletown, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. B. CLARKE, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. BUTLER, New York. 

W. K. STEWART, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. M. ROBERTSON. San Francisco, Cal. 
PERCY DOUGLAS, Kansas City, Mo. 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer 


TUESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of the 
American Booksellers’ Association was held 
at the Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th 
Street, New York City, May 9, 10 and 11, 
1911. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mr. Walter L. Butler, at 10:15 
o’clock. 

The President .—It is essential that all mem¬ 
bers who have not so far registered shall 
do so; they will then receive their badges. 

My report is as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 
Gentlemen: 

In opening this, the Eleventh Annual Con¬ 
vention of the American Booksellers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, I want first to congratulate the Asso¬ 
ciation on its development and the good work 
done since its organization, ten years ago. I 
was fortunate enough to be one of the com¬ 
paratively few booksellers assembled to or¬ 
ganize this Association, and I have watched 
its growth and development with much satis¬ 
faction. I do not wish to rob our good 
friend, W. K. Stewart, of Indianapolis, of 
any share of his glory as the original “cheer¬ 
ful bookseller,” but I want to put myself in 
his class—I always like to be in good com¬ 
pany —and I want to state emphatically that 
I am an optimist myself. I was optimistic as 
to the organization of this Association, and I 
am satisfied that my optimism is fully justi¬ 
fied. 

GROWTH OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Our membership has increased; conditions 
have steadily improved. Our conventions 
have gained in interest and importance every 
year, until to-day we are here to share in 
the greatest convention in the history of the 
Association. The year, which is just closing, 
has been one of considerable progress. It is 
true that all existing evils of the booktrade— 
the growth of many years—are not yet satis¬ 
factorily remedied, that every cause for com¬ 
plaint has not been removed, but that much 
has been achieved no one will deny. Price 
cutters, agreement violaters, are few. Pos¬ 
sible profit margins are growing, and condi¬ 
tions throughout the trade in general, and the 
relations of the trade with the publisher, are 
on a much more satisfactory basis than ever 
before. 

There is, however, still much to do. We 
are here to devise the best, way of doing it. 
I hope that in our deliberations we shall con¬ 


sider only those things which will result in 
benefit to the entire trade. 

I think a contract between each individual 
publisher—or jobber—and the bookseller is 
essential for the maintenance of their selling 
terms. This in order to avoid the temptation 
of giving away part of the profits now pos¬ 
sible from the sale of books. The discounts 
allowed to the booktrade on “pick-ups” are 
susceptible of considerable improvement, and 
should be revised. It Should be compulsory 
that the amount of postage on books mailed 
should in all cases be added to the selling 
price of the book. Unfair competition—the 
kind of competition that eliminates all chance 
of a profit in the handling of library orders— 
should be regulated. The question of prices 
and publication time of rebinds has been the 
subject for much discussion among the book¬ 
sellers, and might properly be considered by 
the convention. 

Let us discuss these and other matters 
brought before us fully and freely, but always 
in a spirit of careful consideration and mod¬ 
eration, which, while it may not convince, 
need not offend those who have views differ¬ 
ing from ours. 

WORK OF COMMITTEES. 

The committees during the year have most 
faithfully labored, and there has been much 
for them to do. The Executive Committee, 
under the able direction of Veteran W. B. 
Clarke, naturally bears the brunt of the As¬ 
sociation work, and under Mr. Clarke’s lead 
it has most ably handled the problems that 
have come before it. The Committee on 
Membership has made a canvass for new 
members. The Committee on Programme 
and Entertainment, and the Committee on 
Banquet have also labored to good purpose, 
as the results of their work at this conven¬ 
tion will show. Monthly communications have 
been sent out to our members, to keep in 
touch with them and to promote co-opera¬ 
tion. A large number of the authors have 
been communicated with in reference to net 
prices. Many complaints have been adjusted 
and cause for same removed. 

I wish again to urge upon our members 
the need, and advantage, of more thorough 
co-operation. If every one would simply take 
his cue from the proceedings of the conven¬ 
tion, and talk up those principles which are 
here developed as representing the sentiment 
of the booktrade of this country, the Associa¬ 
tion could achieve much and with less effort. 
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In closing my term as president, 1 wish to 
express my thanks and earnest appreciation 
for the support that has been given me from 
all quarters, a support without which any 
efforts must have been fruitless. It has been 
an honor to serve you for the three years 
of my term, and I earnestly ask for your next 
president the same, no, even a more hearty 
co-operation in carrying out the work of the 
Association. 

The Secretary .— 

There has been the usual number—and I 
suspect I have not all—of letters from people 
who could not come, and there has also been 
a rather gratifying number of letters and tele¬ 
grams from people who could come notifying 
us in that way. Of course I will not read all 
these letters, but I find in one or two of them 
things I want to call to your attention. Here 
is a letter from a bookseller in Montpelier, 
Vt. Mr. Buswell writes that he regrets that 
he is unable to come to the convention, but 
one sentence here is thoroughly worth hav¬ 
ing. Speaking of the benefits of the net 
price system he says: “Our sales have nearly 
doubled in last six months.” Here is another 
letter addressed to Mr. Charles A. Burkhardt. 
There are still some people who cannot get 
over the idea that the meeting is a banquet 
and that it is run as it used to be by Mr. 
Burkhardt. This is from H. Taylor Rogers, 
Asheville, N. C., and he says something in 
this letter what he has said before which I 
think we should listen to, and that is, that 
he has always been in favor of having the 
convention held in the Fall instead of the 
Spring, as he thinks the attendance would 
be much larger. We have also a letter from 
W. P. Goodman, of Goodman's Bookstore, 
Manchester, N. H., regretting that Mr. Good¬ 
man is unable to be present; also a letter 
from Mr. C. W. Sanders of St. Paul, Minn. 
And here is a letter from A. M. Robert¬ 
son, of San Francisco, Cal., and I have read 
it over three or four times to be sure that 
I am right, and I am. He says he cannot be 
with us, but is with us in spirit, and says, 
“I enclose check for the seat I would like 
to fill in person” (Applause). Here is a 
letter from H. W. Fisher & Co., of Phila¬ 
delphia, and if Mr. Fisher is not here himself 
he is to be represented. These are perhaps 
enough to cover this ground. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 

What has been accomplished during the 
year between the tenth and eleventh annual 
meetings of the American Booksellers’ As¬ 
sociation would be a review of the work done 
by the standing committees during that pe¬ 
riod. Much correspondence has, however, 
passed through the hands of the secretary, 
and has been distinctly more optimistic and 
satisfactory than in previous years, reflect¬ 
ing apparently the better conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the trade. Complaints have been 
fewer and encouraging reports more frequent. 
One book and stationery house in a prosper¬ 
ous New England city announced its inten¬ 
tion of enlarging the book part of its business 


to three or four times its previous size if 
the protection of the net price system applied 
to fiction was assured. Their faith had been 
a little shaken by price cutting on a popular 
novel, which had held its place as one of 
the best sellers after the year of price pro¬ 
tection had expired. 

Applications for membership have been in¬ 
creased, and renewals of some which had 
lapsed through indifference have been ef¬ 
fected. 

Uninterrupted communication with mem¬ 
bers has been kept up by means of the 
monthly letters issued since September, 1910. 
These have been written by different mem¬ 
bers of the Association and submitted to the 
officers and the chairman of the executive 
committee before publication. 

Frequently acknowledgment of their re¬ 
ceipt has been made, and the plan seems to 
have met with general approval, although 
there has been an occasional dissent to some 
idea expressed. In such cases the dissenters 
have been invited to make themselves heard 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

The publication of the proceedings of last 
year’s convention was unduly delayed by un¬ 
avoidable complications. This year arrange¬ 
ments, necessarily more expensive, have been 
made for a somewhat fuller transcript of the 
daily proceedings and a prompter issue of 
the official report. The advantages of these 
increased facilities will be realized if speakers 
make themselves known for the benefit of the 
stenographers, and speak in stentorian tones 
of the calibre that they would use in talking 
with the representative of a publishing house 
that was still putting out fiction at list prices. 

It is evident that the number of members 
and visitors in attendance at the sessions of 
last year was not accurately represented by 
the one hundred and sixty names obtained 
for record. It is desirable to make the list 
more nearly complete this year. All in at¬ 
tendance, therefore, are requested to hand in 
their names and addresses at the secretary’s 
desk before the opening or at the closing of 
the general sessions. 

The open character of the general meet¬ 
ings, and the fulness of the programme of 
each session, seem to make it desirable, if 
not absolutely necessary, that some provision 
be made for brief executive sessions, in which 
the members of the Association shall meet 
as a committee of the whole. This question 
will probably be brought before the Asso¬ 
ciation at the present meeting. 

If the invitations extended by the officers 
and committees are accepted by those to 
whom they have been sent, the attendance 
this year will be not only larger but more 
representative than ever before." 

In the selection of officers for the ensuing 
year the advantages should be considered of 
conferring the office of secretary upon some 
member whose geographical location and pos¬ 
session of leisure are such that he could 
spend at least half a day of each week at the 
headquarters of the Association, 27 East 226. 
Street, New York. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Albert B. Fifield. 
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On motion duly made and seconded the 
Secretary’s report was accepted and placed 
on file. 

The President .—I notice in passing the 
Secretary’s report that I neglected t,o put the 
matter before the convention of the adop¬ 
tion of our previous minutes; it is only a 
form, but it has usually appeared on the 
minutes. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the 
minutes of the previous meeting were adopted 
and ordered on file. 

Mr. E. T. Hanford, of Middletown, N. Y., 
then read the Treasurer’s report, which is as 
follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts. 

Balance in treasury May 10, 1910. $846.94 

Receipts since: 

From 1910 membership dues paid 
after the convention—21 mem¬ 
bers at $5. : . $105.00 

From 1911 membership dues to 
date: 

208 members at $5. 1,040.00 

1 member at $2. 2.00 

Profit on Tenth Annual Banquet. 108.20 
Rent from The Indexers from 
June 1, 1910, to June 1, 1911 
—1 2 months at $6. 72.00 


From Bookseller, Newsdealer & 
Stationer and The Publish¬ 
ers' Weekly^ ($18.45 each t° r 
one-third share of expense of 
1910 Convention Proceedings 


Report). 36.90 

- 1,364-10 

Total receipts. $2,211.04 

Disbursements. 

Rental of Office for 12 months at 

$20 per month._. $240.00 

Miscellaneous printing bills paid by 
check (including 1910 Conven¬ 
tion Reports and 1911 Conven¬ 
tion Programmes). 364.72 

Reporting of 1910 Convention 

Proceedings.. 55-35 

One-half page advertisement in 

The Publishers' Weekly. 14.00 

W. B. Clarke for expenses in con¬ 
nection with Association matters. 13.00 

200 Convention badges and 20 

Banquet Committee badges .... 25.00 

On account of Cash Box. 525.00 


Total disbursements.... .... 1,23^07 


Balance in treasury May 9, 1911.. $ 973-°7 

CASH BOX REPORT. 

Receipts. 

Balance in Cash Box May 10, 

1910. $ 7-33 

Received from treasurer. 525*0° 

- 532 33 

Disbursements. 

Grace E. Going, manager, salary, 

for 52 weeks at $6 per week. $312.00 

Postage. 115-30 

Expressage. 2-65 

Exchange on checks. 1.27 

Incidental expenses of Walter L. 

Butler, president. 26.70 

Incidental expenses of A. B. 

Fifield, secretary. 5.60 

The Publishers' Weekly for 1000 

circulars. i-75 

Fees for money orders. .21 

- 505.43 

Balance in Cash Box May 9, 1911. $26.85 

On motion duly made and seconded, the 


Treasurer’s report was ordered spread upon 

the record. 

The President. —I call on the Programme 
Committee for their report. 

Mr. Eugene L. Herr (Lancaster, Penn.) : 
I really haven’t any report to make, as the 


report was submitted to the members some 
time ago. I want to heartily thank the mem¬ 
bers of my Committee, the President, and 
such members of the Association as have 
helped out with suggestions in securing the 
speakers. I want to take this occasion to 
impress on everybody the necessity of being 
on time, for the sessions are full, and if you 
want to get through the whole programme 
you will have to be on time. There are 
two social 'features, the theatre party to¬ 
morrow night and all those who want to go 
will have to get tickets as soon as possible 
so I can make arrangements; and the auto¬ 
mobile party on Thursday afternoon. I think 
that is all with regard to the Programme 
Committee, and I thank the Lord I am done 
with it. [Laughter.] 

The President.—I can appreciate the force 
of Mr. Herr’s statement. It is a great matter 
to get up a programme, I think. The next 
report, and the most important, will be that 
of the Executive Committee, Mr. W. B. 
Clarke, of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. W. B. Clarke .—I am doing as I have 
done in years past, using the big “I” on most 
every occasion, and I have done it with 
malice aforethought; whatever we have ac¬ 
complished, whatever we hope to accomplish I 
am glad to say has been done without one 
single bit of combination—not so much as 
even the combination of two meeting to¬ 
gether and agreeing on everything; I assume 
every responsibility for every document I 
have even sent out. I therefore give the 
report of the Executive Committee and Com¬ 
mittee on the Associations of the Publishers 
and when the "I” is used, it has not been 
used egotistically. I have done it with the 
idea of relieving the Association of every 
possible allegation of its being in restraint 
of trade. It is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

I have the honor to report to the Associa¬ 
tion upon matters having to do with the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee and Committee on Rela¬ 
tions with publishers. 

The convention was hardly over before 
arrangements were made, as the result of an 
invitation given by Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. to our Association to visit them at 
Garden City, on the first day of this con¬ 
vention, May 9. I think I am warranted in 
expressing the appreciation, of the trade for 
this generous offer of hospitality. 

You will remember that in 1909 there was 
much complaint in reference to certain breaks 
in prices upon some of the mail order houses’ 
catalogues, but nothing could be done that 
year, as the catalogues were in circulation. 
With the knowledge acquired at that time, 
and almost immediately after the convention 
of 1910, various publishers were reminded by 
letter of the troubles of the previous year, 
and that there was a strong probability of 
other mail order houses making trouble the 
coming year, 1910-1911. The majority of the 
publishers met the situation promptly and 
fairly, and no complaints have been received 
in reference to failures to maintain the proper 
prices. 

Some complaints were received in conse- 
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quence of some regularly issued catalogues 
with fiction at $1.08 without knowledge that 
the price $1.08 was based on a maximum dis¬ 
count of 28 per cent, from $1.50, which had 
its origin in the Publishers' Association, and 
was authorized several years ago by that 
body, and had been adhered to by those pub¬ 
lishers who persisted in publishing fiction and 
other books in the archaic method, now hap¬ 
pily going out of existence. 

FIGURES ON PROFITS AND LOSSES IN BOOK¬ 
SELLING. 

The figures of possible profits and loss 
from Mr. Charles E. Butler’s communication 
of last year, the bulletins issued by Double¬ 
day, Page & Co. along the same line, and 
perhaps by others, have been instrumental in 
continuing the campaign of enlightenment to 
the trade particularly, and the public gener¬ 
ally. Many appreciative letters have been re¬ 
ceived from booksellers, who seem to be buy¬ 
ing on a sane basis of selection as to desir¬ 
able books, an insistence upon net price and 
a proper discount. 

Letters have been received objecting to the 
publication of the possibilities of loss in the 
book business, and showing the impossibil¬ 
ity of a profit upon the discount received. 
The result of honest publicity has. however, 
proven beneficial. 

There has been complaint in opposition to 
publishers supplying societies, institutions, 
mission boards, etc., at lower prices than to 
dealers, with probable knowledge that the 
societies, etc., were distributing their books 
to members at prices lower than the book¬ 
sellers could, and at a lower price than the 
booksellers were allowed to sell, or in some 
cases could buy at. 

Requests have been made that publishers 
shall put on their catalogues the same notice 
that is on the catalogues of so many manu¬ 
facturers in other lines of business, namely, 
that prices are subject to change at any tune. 
This seems to have become necessary because 
of the changing of prices from regular to 
net. thus making it obligatory upon any one 
pricing a list to protect himself by a reserva¬ 
tion in such cases. 

UNDERSELLING. 

There have been a few complaints of un¬ 
derselling, but with no definite proof upon 
which your representatives could act. 

There have been other cases which were 
promptly acted upon by correspondence with 
various publishers. A number took imme¬ 
diate action, one house in particular em¬ 
ployed counsel at once. Jn this instance “the 
cutter” demonstrated the fact that he had not 
bought any of the books directly from pub¬ 
lishers. The source of supply was not dis¬ 
covered with sufficient certainty to warrant 
proceedings against the underseller. The 
publishers were informed that while they 
could not act collectively to prevent the cut¬ 
ting, there was nothing in the world to pre¬ 
vent them from working in combination in 
an honest search for the source of the under- 
sellers’ supply. It was competent for them 
to act individually in stopping the supply of 
any underscller. 

During the year Mr. Eisele represented the 


Association at the International Publishers’ 
Congress at Amsterdam, Holland. 

There was a very well-directed effort made 
to get booksellers in several cities to unite on 
a price in excess of $1.08 or $1.12 on books 
published at $1.50 regular with the conse¬ 
quent failure which is sure to come in some 
locality or other. This is mentioned because 
of the twaddle which publishers’ representa¬ 
tives so frequently give us, as to the feasibil¬ 
ity of a maintenance of price and a possibility 
of profit by agreement on the part of a group 
of dealers in one locality or another. Losing 
sight of the unfairness to the consumer of a 
varying price according to locality, and ignor¬ 
ing the fact that an agreement of that sort 
is a combination which might be found to be 
in restraint of trade. 

At various times during the year we were 
gratified by notifications from various pub¬ 
lishers who had made up their minds to get 
on to the net price platform at once, and a 
very large percentage of them have already 
done so, or made promises to that effect. 

The announcements of the retirement of 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Hanford were heard 
with regret tinged with a respect for men 
who not only had the courage, but the ability 
to burn their bridges behind them, and to 
leave a business which, to say the least, had 
treated them very shabbily. Mr. Hanford 
kindly consented to remain a member of the 
Association and its treasurer until this con¬ 
vention was over. 

SALES OF BOOKS TO STATIONERS 

A very important matter which was brought 
to our attention bv dealers in one of the 
larger cities of the country is worthy of very 
serious consideration at this convention. The 
communication reads as follows: 

“We, the booksellers of-, find 

the publishers of New York and elsewhere 
are selling to stationers and other concerns 
of our city who do not stock a line of books, 
thus allowing them to sell as booksellers. 
Should we not have some protection, and 
ask vdiat can be done in reference to the 
publishers refraining from this?” 

It seemed advisable to bring this to the 
attention of the members at this convention. 
The interlocking of book and stationery busi¬ 
ness has made it rather a difficult proposi¬ 
tion; but since that time your chairman has 
personally refused to give discount to any 
stationer who does not carry a stock of 
books regularly. This applies of course to 
books published within a year, not on the old 
books called “Standards,” “Regular,” or any 
other misnomer that you may choose to use. 

DELIVERY OF NEW BOOKS. 

A serious difficulty w*e have to meet is the 
inability on the part of so many publishers to 
secure the simultaneous delivery to all dealers 
in a city or town of new books. Your chair¬ 
man objects seriously to this condition, and 
in spite of explanation by many publishers, 
for whom he has the highest regard, he still 
thinks that to be unable to do so reflects on 
their business methods. Their difficulty in 
this direction does not compare with that 
v'hich the bookseller experiences in handling 
a business which is augmented fourfold in its 
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sales for December, as compared with July 
and August. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. WYER. 

The Publishers' Weekly of March 4 con¬ 
tained a most helpful letter from the presi¬ 
dent of the American Library Association. 
It seemed to be absolutely fair, and his con¬ 
clusions approximately correct as to the now 
existing conditions in the book business, 
conditions which would excite only ridicule 
and contempt in most other branches of mer¬ 
cantile life. I wrote the president as follows: 

Boston, Mass., March 11, 1911. 
Mr. Jas. I Wyer , Pres. 

American Library Association , 

Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : I read with interest your very 
exhaustive article in the Publishers' Week¬ 
ly of March 4. It seems to me that your 
presentation of the case was most fair, bar¬ 
ring some errors of fact, and was all that 
could be desired. It is, however, unfortunate 
that there is so much misapprehension in 
reference to the cost of doing the book busi¬ 
ness, and that there are so many snags which 
are omnipresent, and yet not common to mer¬ 
chants dealing in other commodities. 

It occurs to me that much good could be 
accomplished if you, representing the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association would meet me, rep¬ 
resenting the American Booksellers’ Associa¬ 
tion. I. therefore, venture to suggest a per¬ 
sonal interview in Boston, at which I shall 
be glad to show you the exact sales for a 
week, a month, or a quarter, to four leading 
purchasers of books at the library discount, 
namely, the Massachusetts State Library. Bos¬ 
ton Athenaeum and Boston Public Library, 
all buying current literature and the latter 
buying largely of the other literature in new 
condition but under the older methods as to 
price and discount. To this latter class I 
would add the State Commission which buys 
almost entirely of the older books, also in 
new condition. In addition, I will show you 
the cost, item by item, of every book charged, 
and the gross cost of each entire lot, against 
the gross price at which each lot is charged. 

If this plan seems feasible to you, I will 
gladly devote as much of a day as is neces¬ 
sary for it, and will show you also the sell¬ 
ing prices and costs of books returned for 
various reasons. In addition, I will show you 
publishers’ bills showing exactly the discounts 
which we receive. 

Knowing that this would mean a financial 
outlay on your part in addition to the time 
given, I shall be very happy to pay your 
expenses for the trip. 

It seems to me that a great deal of good 
could be accomplished, and much future fric¬ 
tion and wasted energy in the way of com¬ 
munications to various periodicals could be 
eliminated, and the allied interests, so far as 
booksellers and library representatives are 
concerned, could be placed on a harmonious 
basis, consequent upon a thorough knowledge 
of the facts in the case. 

I feel very much, and always have, as did 
my late brother-in-law, Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
who never hesitated to take the patrons, the 
stockholders and the employees of the Long 


Island Railroad into his confidence, by a 
statement of the truth rather than an eva¬ 
sive method, not to use a worse term. 

If, however, this meeting is impossible, I 
should be very glad if you, representing your 
Association, desire to ask Mr. Belden of the 
State Library and State Library Commission, 
Mr. Bolton of the Boston Athenaeum, and 
Miss Macurdy, head of the ordering depart¬ 
ment of the Boston Public Library, to act 
for you. My preference would be to have 
you personally see every part of the business 
from the booksellers side, and by the actual 
entries as existing upon the books of account 
of one bookseller at least, verify my position. 
Yours very truly, 

W. B. Clarke, 

Chairman Executive Committee, Amer¬ 
ican Booksellers’ Association. 

I read herewith his reply: 

Mr. IV. B. Clarke, 

Chairman, Am. Booksellers’ Ass’n, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the nth is on my 
desk on return from a few days’ absence. I 
agree with you thoroughly that a personal 
interview is apt to clear the air much better 
than correspondence in the Publishers' 
Weekly or anywhere else. I am not sure 
that I am sufficiently master of all the details 
of this rather intricate and involved matter 
to be a thoroughly satisfactory representa¬ 
tive of this Association. Our grievance, so 
far as we have a feeling strong enough to 
be called by so hard a name, is rather against 
the publishers than against the booksellers. 
We have never, either now, or eight years 
ago, had anything but the friendliest feeling 
for booksellers, unless it be that we have 
been made to suffer for their good, and in 
what seems to most librarians an unnecessary 
way. If we are wrong, and you people can 
be set on your feet or given a fair show in 
a business way without hitting the librarians 
as well, why of course we want to know it. 
If your sales to library purchasers are rele¬ 
vant evidence, we should be glad to see them 
and to hear anything you may have to say. 

Will Saturday, the 18th, be a good day to 
spend with you? It ought not to take all 
day; I should think the forenoon would be 
enough. If so, wire me on receipt of this, 
and I will come over Friday night. If a 
later date is better, make an appointment to 
suit yourself. March 31 would suit me rather 
better than any other day, but if you wish 
it to be earlier, I am at your service on any 
day. Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. I. Wyer, Jr., 

Pres. American Library Ass’n. 

The interview, while somewhat strenuous, 
was most amicable, and your Chairman looks 
back with pleasure to the same. After the 
interview, these two letters finished the sub¬ 
ject for the time being. 

I will say, incidentally, that the first thing 
Mr. Wyer sprang on me was the printed 
report of some meeting of some library or¬ 
ganization several years ago in which the 
public were informed that four leading pub¬ 
lishers in the United States controlled all 
the retail booksellers. I reached over to my 
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files and handed him some letters which I 
had sent and which appeared in the last cor¬ 
respondence in reference to the Travers 
Macmillan subscription book matter. He read 
those letters and said, “I do not think that the 
booksellers are controlled by anybody.” I 
said that with one or two possible exceptions 
there are no booksellers in the United States 
who are controlled by any publishing house 
whatsoever. On March 24 I received the fol¬ 
lowing letter, and will read it and my reply 
thereto: 

Albany, N. Y., March 23, ign. 
Mr. W . B. Clarke 

26 Tremont Street , Boston t Mass. 

My dear Mr. Clarke: Since Saturday I 
have been thinking over the facts and figures 
you filled me so full of last Saturday. I 
learned a good deal I was glad to know, and 
the following facts stand out in my opinion 
as a result of our interview. 

1. That there is no co-operation, collu¬ 
sion or understanding between publishers and 
booksellers to boost the price of books. 

2. That the booksellers were behind and 
responsible for net fiction and that they reap 
almost the whole benefit from it. 

3. Before net fiction the booksellers who 
handled library business and met jobbers’ fig¬ 
ures, did it at a loss. They say they do it 
at a loss because (a) they hope for better 
conditions; ( b ) their library business enables 
them to buy in larger quantities and thus 
get slightly better discounts; ( c) sentiment. 

Mr. Clarke (interrupting his reading).— 
"Now, that is a pretty lame excuse for us 
going ahead and doing the library or other 
business at a loss; but I think he got a clear 
idea of the only excuse I could give.” 

4. Booksellers claim it costs 25 to 28 per 
cent, on gross sales to run a retail store. 
Without being in any position to know much 
about it, I am inclined to doubt whether it 
ought to cost as much as this to run a retail 
bookstore. 

5. Library trade is admitted by the book¬ 
seller to be desirable because (a) it is sure 
pay; ( b ) it means bulk sales; .( c ) it requires 
no visiting and little advertising. 

Its undesirable features are (a) very slow 
pay; ( b ) its “approval” feature; ( c ) the 
practice libraries have of asking for competi¬ 
tive bids. 

6. Booksellers profess a friendly feeling for 
libraries and a willingness to see them have 
any discount that shall enable the bookseller 
to do business with them at a fair profit. 

Mr. Clarke (again).—“That is a pretty good 
qualification, and I think while we are on the 
library business that is a very important sub¬ 
ject for us to take up; I think it will occupy 
but a short time when all the facts are 
known.” 

As I told you at the end of our interview, 
all this doesn’t seem to lead anywhere in par¬ 
ticular. I do not see anything in it which 
looks in the direction of a better discount 
than 10 per cent, on fiction. If all your 
claims are true, the booksellers certainly are 
not going to be willing to see libraries get 
more than this. 

I enjoyed my visit with you exceedingly; 
am thoroughly convinced of the earnestness 


and honesty of you and your Association in 
your contentions with the publishers. The 
libraries seem to be caught between the upper 
and the nether mill stone, and whether any¬ 
thing we can do will have any effect seems 
doubtful. There are a few things, however, 
that I think we can try. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

Then I wrote him again, and he replied. 

Boston, Mass., March 27, 1911 
Dr. Jas. I. Wyer, Pres., 

American Library Ass’n, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Wyer : Thank you very much 
for your kind letter just received. I think 
that you have the situation pretty clearly in 
hand with one or two exceptions. 

As to Article 4, you may rest assured that 
when a bookseller includes a reasonable sal¬ 
ary for himself (not an unreasonable one), 
and figures every actual expense in doing 
business, he cannot possibly do it at less than 
28 per cent, on gross sales. In other words, 
a one hundred thousand dollar business costs 
twenty-eight thousand dollars to do. I should 
not rely on the figures of very many dealers 
in any business. My reliance is placed on 
those who have a complete and thorough 
system, and know every detail of expense, 
and every dollar of profit. 

In the second section of Article 5, “The 
practice libraries have of asking for competi¬ 
tive bids,” it is not so much the practice of 
asking for the bids, as the lack of ability 
to judge whether the list being priced is done 
“squarely” and “above board” or otherwise. 
It should be a perfectly safe proposition for 
a reputable dealer to say, “we will make the 
regular discount allowed upon net books, and 
a stated percentage of discount upon regular 
books new.” 

In the paragraphs following Article 6 the 
last sentence, “If all your claims are true, 
etc.” I beg to assure you that there is no 
statement which I made that I believe to be 
other than absolutely correct. I believe that 
what the booksellers would be willing to con¬ 
cede to libraries would depend entirely upon 
what discount the booksellers receive them¬ 
selves. I feel sure that the various reasons 
for which booksellers desire to handle library 
business, would insure a willingness to do it 
without profit, but not at a steady loss. 

There w^ere a few figures which I did not 
give you, namely, the gross amount of the 
books returned which were regularly charged 
to libraries. I have taken the year 1910 and 
find that the gross charges (to libraries) 
were $79,431.13, and upon this business there 
were returned books to the value of $12,- 
182,61. Therefore, as you saw that the sales 
to libraries show' a gross profit not equal to 
the expense of doing business, and then to 
deduct so much with the labor consequent 
upon charging and crediting so many books 
without sale, makes the gross possibility of 
profit still less. If the library business 
could be done upon a basis of payment 
within ten days of purchase, and a dimi¬ 
nution, if not a complete elimination of 
the return privilege, especially on books 
directly ordered for the libraries, the pos- 
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sibility of a discount satisfactory to both 
sides could be arrived at This is an idea 
which I entertain personally. I think the 
majority of the booksellers would concede 
such conditions. 

I think that we made an error somewhere 
when we figured a net book published at $1.35 
with a discount of one-third costing 94 cents 
instead of 90 cents. I do not know just how 
it happened but certainly one or both of us 
were in error on that point. 

The above was dictated upon arrival of 
yours of March 23, but I was unable to get 
any farther, and now * acknowledge receipt 
of jours of the 24th, and have made the 
correction in paragraph 3 in accordance with 
what you say. 

I beg to express the great pleasure which 
I had in meeting you, and trust that some 
time I may be able to be a little more hos¬ 
pitable, and not confine myself to simply 
showing you uninteresting details in refer¬ 
ence to the conduct and conditions of the 
booktrade. 

I take pleasure in enclosing check, and 
trust that you have included every expense. 

I do feel that some good will come from 
our combined investigation on a very impor¬ 
tant subject for both bookseller and libraries. 
With kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) W. B. Clarke. 

That finishes that transaction about libra¬ 
ries, and I think that a great deal was gained. 

I learned from Mr. Wyer that all that I have 
supposed to be true—and felt to be true— 
in reference to our combination with jobbers 
is absolutely true, and it has got to be 
stopped, and it can only be stopped by a 
contract. I do find that publishers are ready 
to take hold when I write them a letter, 
and they do it right off. 

THE OVERSTOCK PROBLEM. 

An investigation has been made in refer¬ 
ence to overstock. It is impossible, no matter 
how conservatively one may purchase, to 
avoid having a certain percentage of books 
which, after a year's effort, remain on one's 
shelves unsold. For several months a careful 
record was made of such stock, whether it 
was one copy from a lot, large or small, or a 
number of copies from large lots. Each pub¬ 
lisher was written to with a simple statement 
of the titles and quantity of each on hand, 
and was asked whether he would like to ex¬ 
change for other stock; take back without 
exchanging; or, whether the dealer should 
sell the books for whatever he could get. In 
many cases the replies were amusing, but not 
reassuring to the buyer, who must continue 
to face the efforts of travelling men to force 
him to buy quantities in excess of his real 
or even possible needs, the original discount 
on the books when purchased being too small 
to be considered as a business proposition; 
and if increased, the quantity necessary to 
obtain the increase would be out of propor¬ 
tion to any possibility of output by the re¬ 
tailer. In one or two instances the publishers 
were willing to exchange, or make some con¬ 


cession in the way of a special allowance as 
extra discount. Many declined to do any¬ 
thing of the sort, and told the dealer to sell 
for what he could get. This is merely a 
cautionary signal against buying more than 
you can surely sell; and, in any event, to 
avoid buying at all unless there is a minimum 
discount of at least one-third from net ad¬ 
vertised price. 

IMPROPER JOBEING DISCOUNTS. 

There has been much dissatisfaction ex¬ 
pressed at the special discount allowed cer¬ 
tain dealers calling themselves jobbers, whose 
total purchases do not equal those of some 
retailers. 

Still more dissatisfaction has been devel¬ 
oped on the part of the trade as a whole, be¬ 
cause of the continuance of the so-called 
jobbers taking advantage of their extra dis 
count, and selling the older books at prices 
lower than the booksellers pay when pur¬ 
chasing direct from publishers. This situa¬ 
tion will have to be met this coming year by 
something more drastic in the way of an 
object lesson. 

Objections have been made to sales to deal¬ 
ers not booksellers, who buy for Christmas 
only, who pay no attention to publishers' re¬ 
quirements as to maintenance of price, but 
who are apparently able to purchase as advan¬ 
tageously as the bookseller who carries stock 
the year around. 

SUBSCRIPTION VS. TRADE DISCOUNTS. 

The action of publishers in reference to 
subscription books sold to agencies at an 
average discount greater than that given to 
the regular bookseller on standard publica¬ 
tions of these same publishers, and the sale 
of standard publications on occasional orders 
to the subscription dealers at as low a price, 
or lower, than the same books are sold to 
the regular dealers, has excited much animos¬ 
ity on the part of the retail booktrade. This 
condition has called for and has met with 
vigorous protest made through the columns 
of The Publishers' Weekly, and more or 
less individual correspondence from dealers 
to publishers. The only thing which can be 
said in favor of this method is that it proves 
positively the possibility of a contract with 
both the subscription men and the retailer, 
with a living profit for both. Buyers who 
prefer the door to door method of selling, 
and those who dislike that method, have the 
opportunity to buy in accordance with their 
preferences, and to get the same price either 
way. Several dealers, during the year, issued 
an ultimatum to the effect that beginning 
with the year 1911 fiction not net would no 
longer be displayed in their stores. 

WORK STILL TO BE DONE. 

All of the work done by your officers and 
many of the members of the Association has 
carried the bookseller nearer a possibility of 
a profit in business than had been the case 
up to the present time. You are, however, 
very far from reaching the goal for which 
you are striving. You will never reach that 
point until you continue to insist upon net 
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books, with a minimum discount of a third. 
An illustration came to your representative 
within the month of a new book with a lim¬ 
ited number of pages, unnecessary spacing of 
type and a net price of $1.25. A dealer could 
buy single copies at 90 c., a discount of 28 
per cent., with which to cover an expense of 
the same amount, with no leeway for dis¬ 
counts to libraries and loss on unsalable 
copies. The possible purchasing price was at 
the rate of 85 c. each for 10 copies, 81 c. for 
25 copies, and 79 c. for 100 copies. Proven 
statistics show that out of 750 fiction titles 
published annually only 160 prove successful 
as sellers. A bookseller, buying conserva¬ 
tively, has to dispose of at less than cost 
(subject to whatever expense accompanies the 
sales of books at cost, or less) all unsold 
copies. There is altogether too large a num¬ 
ber of books upon which the purchaser of 
small quantities does not receive a discount 
equal to the actual expense of selling. In 
addition to the possibility just named are the 
various books upon publishers’ catalogues 
upon which the discounts are variable. For 
instance, taking the catalogue of a leading 
publishing house as an illustration, and omit¬ 
ting such subscription books as may be on 
the catalogue, you will find four different 
discounts. Certain books may be bought for 
one-fifth, others at one-fourth, and others at 
one-third frcm catalogue prices. Regular 
books may be bought by a fairly liberal buyer 
at forty and five. Taking a dollar book 
in each of these classes, and we find that 
the net cost to the dealer would be 80 c., 
75 c., 66 7 /$ c. and 57 c. Adding these to¬ 
gether, the total cost is $2.78, which sub¬ 
tracted from $4 would leave the gross mar¬ 
gin of Si.22 on a sale of the four books at 
catalogue prices; or an average of a slight 
fraction over 30 per cent, of gross profit; 
but remember the 28 per cent, of expense, 
and the fact that on sales to libraries there 
would have been 10 per cent, off on the three 
net books and 33 per cent, on the regular 
book; or, had the regular book been sold at 
retail, there would have been the maximum 
discount of 28 per cent., which publishers 
have practically forced the dealers to give on 
regular books. It looks like this: 

Sold at retail: 

$1.00 .80 

1.00 .75 

1.00 .66 
•72 .57 

$3.72 $2.78 — 94 cents profit, or 25 per cent. 

of profit against the 28 per 
cent, of expense, or a net loss 
of 3 per cent. 

Sold to library: 

$0.90 .80 

•90 75 

.90 .66 

67 .57 

$3-37 $278 — 59 cents profit, or 17 per cent. 

of profit against 28 per cent, 
of expense, or a net loss of 
11 per cent. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PROFIT STILL SMALL. 

We have not made any very substantial 
gain in possibilities of profit upon our pur¬ 
chases as a whole even with all books sold at 
retail and none left for the bargain counter. 
Conditions are now much better wdiere the 
publishers give 30 per cent, or 33^ per cent, 
on net books, and do not publish very many 
books with a discount of one-fourth or one- 
fifth, or less. All of which compels your 
chairman to call your attention to the books 
which have been published over a year and 
are still salable, with no restriction as to 
whether a net price shall be maintained or 
not. Also to the fact that the jobbing houses 
will sell all the older books to libraries at 
lower prices than those at which the book¬ 
seller can purchase. Unless you can continue, 
as so many have done during the past year, 
to decline to purchase new books except at a 
discount affording a margin of profit in ex¬ 
cess of the cost of doing business, you had 
better go out of the book business. You 
should insist that all older salable books 
must be sold at a fixed price guaranteed by 
contract, and at a discount to the dealer 
greater than now asked for or allowed, ex¬ 
cept in a few instances, upon new books. 
Otherwise you may as well give up the sale 
of standard books not second-hand. 

These are not agreeable facts to offer vou 
when so much good work has been done, and 
so much has been accomplished, in laying the 
foundation for a better future, yet your chair¬ 
man feels it is onlv right for him to present 
the case as forcibly as possible. 

Your chairman can only urge you to be 
more insistent upon obtaining what you 
should have, and more consistent in your 
refusal to lay in stock of any merchandise 
which does not pay you a profit when car¬ 
ried for several months before possible sale, 
and which has been paid for in advance of 
such sale, with the further possibility of de¬ 
layed payment by the customer, which latter 
imposes an additional burden to that most 
willing of willing donkeys, the bookseller. 

POSSIBILITY OF A CONTRACT BASIS OF SALE. 

The recent decision in reference to the 
sale by contract of a certain proprietary med¬ 
icine has been apparently a source of un¬ 
alloyed pleasure and great joy to certain 
publishers and their representatives. Your 
chairman received, from some of them, sev¬ 
eral and sundry extracts from newspapers 
and personal communications in relation to 
the subject. 

The joy, however, was short lived when the 
exultant combination already alluded to was 
informed that the decision was not in oppo¬ 
sition to either the patent-right, trade-mark 
or copyright, but applied to the class of drug 
store preparations where the formula was 
open to general use. There was, moreover, 
the dissenting opinion of Justice Holmes to 
the effect that even this class of druggist 
preparations might have a protection in the 
way of contract, if the contract were properly 
worded. 

The evidence accumulates with magnificent 
rapidity to the effect that copyrighted books 
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can be, and are, sold by a contract which 
can be maintained as easily as one for pat¬ 
ented or trade-marked articles. 

Your attention is again called to the re¬ 
quest, already read to you, of those dealers 
who desire that the sale of books at dealers’ 
prices shall be limited to actual booksellers. 

A vigorous protest should be made against 
the sale of cheap editions of standard authors, 
at prices lower than the wholesale prices which 
you pay for trade editions, where there is not, 
and cannot be, any profit, and those cheaper 
editions sold upon terms of payment which 
indicate that what you have been paying for 
the standard higher price editions, with the 
discount received, has been nothing more or 
less than highway robbery to yourself on 
the part of the publishers concerned. The 
thought of the customer (who has paid you 
the regular price, and who is r.ow offered the 
cheaper edition with phenomenal liberality as 
to payment) may be justly antagonistic to you. 

And I will say right here that books which 
you gentlemen and I have been buying of 
publishers priced at $1.50 and selling any¬ 
where from $1.12 to $1.15, whatever the 
price may be, I know for a fact have been 
offered and sold to dealers at 32 cents, who 
propose to sell those books at 50 cents. I 
know one case of a $1.30 book which you 
are all familiar with—and $2— where goods 
have been sold at 60 cents and retailed at $1, 
and do you wonder whether the retailers 
are swindled or not? I know one man who 
has made $1400 saving on his buying ex¬ 
penses by charging back to the publisher 
all those prices during the course of the year, 
and one gentleman said that he had 500 
books and that he would unload 400 at a 
lower price, and then he would charge the 
full price. I said to him, “Do not do it, it 
isn’t honest. That is a glaring contrast to 
Mr. Mifflin.” And the man said he agreed 
with me entirely, and he has never done so. 
When a book is a job, it should be a job al¬ 
ways and everywhere, and there should be a 
regular profit on it. [Hear! Hear!] 

I might mention even things like the Mark 
Twain business—I don’t think Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son read the letter I asked him to do. I 
think while it is fresh I can hammer in what 
I arrived at by a very full correspondence 
with a very large number of booksellers. 
You will be surprised to know how many 
letters have been answered. 

CIRCULAR LETTERS SENT OUT BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

There is a list of the correspondence that 
has gone out from all departments of the 
office of this Association. 

In August a communication with the reso¬ 
lutions as passed at the last convention was 
sent to all the leading publishers. 

September 15 1. letter accompanying the 
official report was sent to all members of the 
Association and to many of the publishing 
houses. 

October 15 a letter accompanied by extracts 
of the official report was sent to members 
and leading publishers as a “follow up” of 
the report already sent. 


November 1 a circular from the Pro¬ 
gramme Committee, and the “Card of Re¬ 
members” and “Don’ts” v^ere also distributed 
among the members. 

December 8 a general circular to members, 
“Opportunity knocks but once a year at the 
booksellers’ door,” etc. 

January 6 a general circular to members 
of advice and encouragement. 

January 24 a circular from the treasurer. 

February 7 a second general circular of 
encouragement and advice. 

FAruary 16 a circular from the Member¬ 
ship Committee. 

March 2 a third circular of advice and 
suggestion. 

More recently the document sent to au¬ 
thors was launched. 

April, 1911, the general circular, “This is 
the winter of our discontent,” etc., and “Facts 
for the faithful.” 

April 24 communication from Programme 
Committee enclosing programme. 

May 2 the “Here’s Hoping.” 

And last, but not least, the treasurer’s 
round up. 

THE YEAR’S CORRESPONDENCE A HEAVY ONE. 

In addition, correspondence is in excess of 
previous years. Letters have been sent all 
over the country. I want here to thank all 
the booksellers who have given me a chance 
to make a kick. I made a kick this week 
on a case of underselling, which I believe to 
be true. I have gotten answers from several 
of the publishers already and only one wanted 
to know the names of the ones who gave the 
information, and I also have a letter from 
Mr. Tessaro. Among others I want to be 
thankful to are all those gentlemen with 
whom I have been associated, and particu¬ 
larly Mr. Charles E. Butler, who joined the 
Committee, and the wisdom of that was 
shown; he was here on the firing line, a 
little nearer than myself. Also Mr. Cary 
on the Advisory Board, who is one of the 
busiest men I know, and who has never 
failed to go over documents with me, so I 
have had the judgment of another man be¬ 
fore I fired something off. [Applause.] 

The President. —Gentlemen, you have heard 
the exhaustive report of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, which also shows the work of the 
committee in relation to the publishers. What 
is your pleasure in regard to this report. 

It was moved and seconded that the report 
be adopted and spread on the minutes. 

The President .—Any discussion or ques¬ 
tion that may come up in regard to that 
report had probably better come under the 
heading of new business later on. Has any¬ 
one any change to make or anything to 
say with regard to it? 

Mr. Charles E. Butler .—I think we ought 
to congratulate Mr. Clarke. 

DISCOUNTS TO BOOK CLUBS. 

Mr. H. H. Jackson (Bridgeport, Conn).— 
While touching the question of price, I might 
say that we have a branch of the American 
News Company in our city, and they sell to 
anybody a copy of the “Golden Silence” and 
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the “Prodigal Judge” for $1 apiece. They 
sell them to a “book club.” Any person walks 
in and says he or she is a member of the 
book club, and then they get these for $1 
apiece. I have here a receipt [holding it 
up] of two that were bought on May 6, 
and the two books which were paid for and 
for which I hold the receipt are those two 
books. That is something not new and has 
been going on ever since the branch of the 
American News Company was located in our 
city. I have the receipt. These are the facts, 
and you can judge of the position yourselves. 

Mr. W. B. Clarke .—Mr. President, I am 
glad Mr. Jackson has brought that up. I 
wish more men were like Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Grant. I had one such instance in 
Boston the other day. I found that a certain 
house in Boston was selling to a book club 
and they were selling “The Broad Highway” 
at $1.12, and I went to the firm and I said, 
I understand that you are selling to book 
clubs at better than full price for net books 
and better than 28 per cent, off for regular 
books. I said, you understand that you cannot 
do it. The young woman in charge said, 
I will do whatever the rest do. T said, 
That isn’t it. A book club is not a perma¬ 
nent library having a habitation and carry¬ 
ing on their business—carrying their books— 
regularly for distribution. I was brought 
up from the age of 9 years in the book 
business, and I know. She said, if you will 
write a letter to the firm I will take it up. 
And I did, and they said they would not 
do otherwise. The firm had, however, incau¬ 
tiously thought that they could break prices. 
I said, you have put yourself on record as 
to this and you will have to be very careful. 
And I told them that I would attend to 
anything of that sort, just as soon as I 
have definite information such as Mr. Jack- 
son has, and some from Mr. Grant I have 
in my bag. 


Mr. H. H. Jackson .—It doesn’t make any 
difference who buys the books. The young 
lady who bought these two books never 
bought a book before I suppose in her life¬ 
time. There are no questions asked. You 
just say what you want. Why, they have to 
send and get the books; they do not even 
keep the books in stock. You walk in and 
say you are a member of the book club and 
there is not a word said but, “We will get 
it for $1 a copy.” 

Mr. W. B. Clarke. —The case I had in 
mind is where one of my directors had to buy 
the books. I think that no person should 
sell at a discount to a book club anyway, 
and they should not sell to a library unless 
that library has these books for reference 
or other reasons. 

Mr. Grant .—Mr. Chairman, I will speak re¬ 
garding this later on in the session. 

REPORTS OF OTHER COMMITTEES. 

The President. —Any other remarks along 
this line? No. There is one other Com¬ 
mittee ; that is the Membership Committee. 
I am going to ask Mr. C. C. Shoemaker if 
he has any report to make, in the absence 
of Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Shoemaker had no report. 

The President. —The Banquet Committee 
have asked me to make an announcement, 
that it is essential that those who intend be¬ 
ing at the banquet Thursday night should 
signify their intent at once. The number is 
limited, not so much as to the number who 
can be served as to the number that will 
receive the souvenirs that have been pre¬ 
pared. 

This closes our regular business in the way 
of reports and brings us to the first number 
of our prepared programme, which is a paper 
by Mr. Ralph H. Wilson, “Protecting the 
Retail Bookseller on Library Business.” 


PROTECTING THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER ON LIBRARY BUSINESS. 
By Ralph H. Wilson, of the McDezritt-lVilson Bargain Bookshop, New York. 


This Association has accomplished a great 
deal in getting the net book system under I 
way, and thereby helping to establish prices 
by which it is possible for a retail bookseller 
to make a reasonable profit on his sales, but 
I think there is still another proposition fully 
as important that should be taken up, and 
that is the protection of the retailer on prices, 
especially the prices made to libraries by the 
jobber, who, taking advantage of the dis¬ 
counts he gets on account of supplying the 
trade, when bidding on competitive orders 
offers books at the wholesale prices. The 
schedule of discounts to libraries is satisfac¬ 
tory to the retailer, I think, if it was only 
maintained, but we have often found to our 
sorrow that it is not. 

We could give many examples of this lack 
of protection of the retailer on prices, but 
hardly think it necessary, as I know many of 
you have the same experience. 

We have several times corresponded with 


jobbers and others on the subject, and re¬ 
ceived replies something as follows: 

“We appreciate the unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tions which exist in the trade in reference to 
the library business. While it is true that on 
unprotected books we have in many instances 
to make practically trade prices, we do so 
not from disposition to undersell or compete 
unfairly with our wholesale trade, but be¬ 
cause we find such prices are made by others, 
notably the large department stores and sev¬ 
eral of the publishers who have retail and 
library departments.” 

On another occasion the head of this same 
house said if there was any business of that 
nature we did not care to handle the best 
thing for us to do, he thought, was to leave 
it alone. We do not consider this very cheer¬ 
ful advice, as we think we should alf be able 
to control our trade which we have gained bv 
personal efforts. 

Another reply we have received to our 
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complaints is that this house did not cut 
under the scheduled prices on books under 
one year old. We do not see the justice of 
this, inasmuch as the discount on a book 
over a year old is not greater than on the 
day published. 

We have a letter in our possession from a 
reputable bookman, stating that he knows of 
a local dealer losing a library order because 
of a jobber underselling him. This dealer 
figured what his losses in profits were and 
went to the jobber with his grievance. Be¬ 
fore he left he received a check for the 
amount of his loss. Of course, this was more 
satisfactory to the dealer than to have gotten 
nothing, but is it business? 

We have found similar difficulties in. our 
trade with the general public. To a publisher 
of scientific books, who, our retail customers 
stated to us from time to time, was selling 
to the public at 10 and 20 per cent, discount, 
we wrote, and received the following reply: 

“To the trade, on occasional orders, we 
quote 25 per cent, off list for the books that 
are not net, which are those we sell to pro¬ 
fessional men at 20 per cent, off list.” 

This same firm refused to supply us any 
more stock because we sold six copies of one 
of their scientific books at a discount of 10 
per cent. We did not nor do not want to 
sell any of the new books at cut prices, but 
we made this exception because we were sure 
that the publisher was selling members of 
our trade at this discount, which they ac¬ 
knowledge in the letter from which I have 
quoted above. Inasmuch as this seemed to 
be a fact we felt perfectly justified in giving 
10 per cent, discount on six copies to one cus¬ 
tomer. We had lost so much trade on this 
line of scientific books that we felt it was 
only proper to look out for our end. 

Another scientific publisher to whom we 
wrote gave us the kind of a reply we like to 
receive, they stating in part: “We maintain 
our net schedules absolutely, and require a 
contract from everybody dealing in our books 
that they do the same.” We only wish all 
were as strict. 

We consider this kind of protection is fair, 
just and businesslike. On the other hand, is 
not the dealer put in an impossible position 
when the jobber is selling his trade at the 
wholesale price? Could there not be some 
fair agreement made by which this may be 
overcome ? 

Mr. Wilson .—And I might add that the 
reason dealers do not get orders on terms 
quoted at one-third off on regular books and 
10 per cent, on new books is that these books 
are being sold at 40 per cent, and 25 per cent. 

The President. —Gentlemen, Mr. Wilson 
puts before you for discussion questions that 
may arise at any time. Is there any com¬ 
ment? 

DISCUSSION OF MR. WILSON’S PAPER. 

Mr. Clarke. —Mr. Butler, I have been think¬ 
ing quite a few things; and one thing I have 
never quite understood is why scientific and 
medical people should consider that the book- 
trade was specially made to sell their books 
without profit. I do not quite understand 


why they take that attitude over the pub¬ 
lishers of books in other classes. I w r ould 
like a little enlightenment. 

Mr. Cathcart. —I am much interested in 
the subject of library discounts. I just came 
from an interview with Mr. Brown, of 
the library association at Buffalo. I saw 
him Wednesday night and had a most 
pleasant interview with him. I think this 
discount on libraries is important. I do not 
think the burden should rest on the publisher 
entirely. I think we have some work of our 
own to accomplish. I think it has got to be 
a matter of enlightenment towards the libra¬ 
rian. Mr. Brown, in his talk with me, 
showed very clearly that he doesn’t know 
the conditions as they exist between the libra¬ 
ries and the booksellers. He was a good 
deal surprised when I said that a great deal 
of time was lost in perusing lists. I said 
that when the small libraries send in a list 
maybe the name of the publisher is right or 
wrong; the title is reversed; there is no 
key or clue, to the book they are asking for. 
You who have gone over lists, know that you 
will work for hours on a list of that kind. 
Mr. Brown said, “Do you do the bibliograph¬ 
ical work for the libraries?” I said “Yes.” 
“Well,” he said, “I would object to it. I 
would no more think of asking my booksellers 
to do such a thing than of asking them to 
check off the books for me.” The libraries 
have no means of looking up prices, so they 
have to send to us for that information. I 
believe from my conversation with Mr. 
Brown that the libraries do not understand 
the situation as it exists. They recently sent 
out circulars all over the United States, 
asking booksellers if they were in favor of 
the discount of 10 per cent. Now, gentle¬ 
men, I think some of the booksellers have 
done wrong. He read some of those com¬ 
munications to me, not mentioning names 
—here was a bookseller saying, “I would 
be willing to supply at i2 l / 2 per cent.” That 
man had no idea of what it cost him to do 
business. But he wanted to throw the bur¬ 
den on the man who had figured from the 
detailed statements coming in from week to 
week, and from month to month, the exact 
cost of doing business. Another said that he 
felt that the libraries should not have any dis¬ 
count. We have extremists in our business 
the same as the libraries. Mr. Brown has 
tried to do a fair and square business with 
the booksellers. I think they are trying to 
find a fair and square ground on which to 
meet the bookseller. I think we should meet 
them fairly and squarely. Last year they 
talked of appointing a committee of this 
Association to meet with a committee of the 
Library Association. I believe that there has 
been no definite appointment of a committee 
to take this work up. I believe, gentlemen, 
that no more vital point can be brought up 
to be thrashed out, in a kindly and intelligent 
manner. I think this convention ought to 
appoint a committee to meet with the A. L. A. 
They have a committee shaping up and in¬ 
fluencing the policy of the library on the 
book-buying proposition, and I hope this con¬ 
vention will take that up. 
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Mr. Clarke. —Mr. President. I have had 
some experience as a librarian, and 1 want 
to say right here that Mr. Cathcart is abso¬ 
lutely right, but there is not so much trouble 
as you gentlemen think. You all get scared 
by a little bit of a squall that does not 
amount to anything at all. No matter how 
much the librarians might agree to buy of 
certain publishers, they would be handicapped 
by their readers saying that they had to have 
that book in the library. I told a story last 
night that perhaps reminds me of the libra¬ 
rians. There was a fellow' w r ho discovered a 
pond from w'hich a great deal of sound ema¬ 
nated ; he had the pond drained, and found 
one big bullfrog there making ail the noise. 
As a very small percentage of the librarians 
are making this noise, don’t be scared. Others 
are innocently ignorant, because they have 
not read w'hat they might have read. We 
should meet them and we should teach them, 
just as Mr. Cathcart says; I do not believe 
that we have any ground whatsoever for 
being alarmed. 

Mr. Cathcart .—There is nothing to be 
alarmed at, but it is one of the things that 
is coming up at the A. L. A. meeting this 
coming week. It is simply one of those 
rough places that we have got to smooth out, 
and I think it will smooth out easier now 
than afterwards. I was a librarian for four 
years and I am a bookseller. We can be 
thankful Mr. Brown is an old bookseller and 
has knowledge of the situation, but he has 
his troubles; he has got to smooth out a lot 
of these people who are not quite so well 
informed as he is. 

CO-OPERATION WITH THE LIBRARIES DESIRABLE. 

Mr. Stewart .—I should like to back up 
heartily w'hat Mr. Cathcart has iust said, and 
I would urge by all means that we appoint a 
committee to talk with the Book Buying 
Committee of the A. L. A., Mr. Browm and 
Mr. Roden. They are the Book Buying 
Committee w'ho are to take the whole matter 
up and settle it. I had the pleasure of talk¬ 
ing to the librarians of Chicago about six 
weeks ago. Mr. Roden was present at that 
time. As he was unwilling to talk then, Mr. 
Gould, of McClurg’s, went w'ith me later. Mr. 
Roden knew nothing at all about the book¬ 
sellers’ point of view r of the matter. I regard 
this as the most important matter to be set¬ 
tled at this convention, and I think w'e should 
direct our attention to it until the matter is 
settled. Our library business last year was 
25 per cent, of the entire business, and there¬ 
fore the libraries are our biggest customers. 
For them to be the active agents is large¬ 
ly our own fault, and I believe therefore 
that a committee should be appointed to 
meet with Mr. Brown and any one else 
here in New York to see that they are duly 
informed. I think this is the time^ for con¬ 
ciliation and not the time for fighting them. 
If they are in need of information they 
should be given it in a proper and kindly 
spirit. It is, however, absolutely essential, 
and it should be put on the ground of neces¬ 
sity, and therefore, though good-natured, it 
should be very effectively handed out to 


them. I do think also that the convention 
which will meet in Pasadena ought to be in¬ 
formed of this vital point. I cannot think 
it is possible for booksellers to make a 
proper interest and revenue out of their 
business if one-quarter of their business is 
to be done at such a discount that their 
gross profit on it is in the neighborhood of 
12 per cent. That being the case, as it cer¬ 
tainly was with us, it is not easy to get 
from the general public enough to offset 
that loss of 13 per cent. Taking our own 
case: We had $30,000 of library business 
last year; suppose I had made 13 per cent, 
out of that. I would have had $4000 net 
profit. I would therefore have added 13 per 
cent to the profit of my general business. It 
would have made the total library business at 
least pay for itself. Now, when I see a 
town like Toledo without a bookstore, Des 
Moines without a bookstore, St. Louis—w'hen 
I read a letter sent out from one of the most 
active bookstores in the United States, Mr. 
Johnston, of Springfield, in which he says he 
had not made a dollar on books in ten years, 
is it any wonder w'e do not attract into the 
business men w'ith capital and brains. I look 
at Des Moines, Toledo and St. Louis with a 
great deal of interest and I should like to 
start stores in those towns, but until this net 
business is settled I do not feel like doing it. 
That is the reason I insist that this conven¬ 
tion should take this matter up with the 
greatest care and give it the time and atten¬ 
tion necessary. This is the vital point now 
in the bookselling proposition. 

LIBRARY DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRA¬ 
RIES. 

Mr. Foote (Syracuse).—Another reason 
that w'e ought to appoint a committee and 
have this matter thrashed out: New' York 
State appeals especially to New' York book¬ 
sellers. There is a book interest in New 
York State which is due to the public schools 
of New York State; that is to say, any 
moneys that New York schools raise for li¬ 
brary purposes are doubled at Albany, so 
that every district school of New York State 
once a year comes around with a list of 
books. They expect to get a library discount. 
So it is pretty important that we get the 
matter of library discount settled. As Mr. 
Cathcart said, these lists come in to us in 
poorer condition than the library list, be¬ 
cause the district school teacher or trustee 
has no catalogues to refer to and his lists 
sometimes lack authority. Almost always 
publisher and title and prices are incorrectly 
given or the author given wrong, so that 
time is consumed in straightening out those 
lists, and these school teachers and trustees 
expect to get these books at library discounts. 
Now, I do not know' how many times in past 
years I have figured out such lists and made 
up estimates, and then my time was lost be¬ 
cause somebody else got the business. So 
that if w'e can get the matter of library dis¬ 
counts adjusted and the jobbing houses will 
live up to them, w r e will know w'here w^e are 
at and will stand an equal show of getting 
the library business and the public school 
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business in our vicinity. That which should 
come to us we will be able to get under 
equitable conditions. 

A COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH LIBRARIES. 

Mr. Schenck. —In order that this proposi¬ 
tion presented by Mr. Cathcart and Mr. 
Stewart receive proper attention, I move, Mr. 
President, that the Nominating Committee be 
instructed to include in its report a Library 
Committee, which shall undertake to meet the 
issues presented by the convention. 

Mr. Cathcart. — I second that. 

The President. —A motion has been made 
and seconded properly that the Nominating 
Committee in making up its list of nominees 
later shall include a new committee, one on 
relations with libraries. Any remarks on the 
motion. 

Mr. Macauley. — Does not the convention 
appoint the other committees? 

The President. —If it is a permanent com¬ 
mittee it is to be at the pleasure of the con¬ 
vention. 

Mr. Conner (of the John Lane Company). 
—Mr. President, it might be well to consider 
while on the subject the attitude of the local 
librarian, Mr. Bostwick, towards the pub¬ 
lishers, which seems to be a trifle antagonis¬ 
tic. He does not seem to feel inclined to 
purchase through the American house or any 
of the American publishers or booksellers the 
publications of the John Lane Company. He 
has taken a like attitude towards other houses 
that publish English books. Here is an op¬ 
portunity for us to take under consideration 
this matter. 

The President. —I think we will allow the 
motion to name a Committee on Relations j 
with Libraries to be laid on the table tern- j 
porarily. I have in my hand a card of Mr. 
Charles H. Brown, of the Library Association. 1 

Mr. C. H. Brown. — I am one of those in¬ 
efficient librarians who does not know any¬ 
thing, so I came here to get a viewpoint. As 
a member of the committee I want to say that 
we want to work with the booksellers, and 
not against them. [Applause.] We have an 
association of 2000 persons who are not rep- j 
resented in your association. I have been I 
a member of the American Library Associa¬ 
tion for fifteen years, but I do not know of 
any agreement to cut off any publisher 
or bookseller. It is not the policy of the 
Association to make any boycott on anybody. 

Mr. Jackson. — I think that action should be 
taken on Mr. Schenck’s motion to have a 
Nominating Committee name a Committee on 1 
Relations of Libraries. 


Mr. Foote. — Did I understand that he 
would like a committee to meet this week? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I think that Mr. 
Schenck’s motion that the president to-day 
appoint a committee to meet with the Library 
Association should be carried. 

It was carried. 

Mr. Macauley. — There is one matter that 
should come up with the committee to be 
named. When the committee comes to con¬ 
sider the kbrary situation, we are in rather a 
peculiar situation in Detroit. When we have 
a list of books to estimate upon, 20 per cent, 
are trade books. In Detroit the Board of 
Education has adopted a ruling refusing to 
purchase any books—school books or trade 
books—unless a discount of at least 25 per 
cent, is given. The Board of Education in 
Detroit appoints the Library Commissioners, 
and therefore it seemed that the status of a 
board of education, whether it be a wholesale 
board or a library board, should be deter¬ 
mined. 

APPOINTMENT OF ROUTINE COMMITTEES. 

The President. —It is usual at the closing 
of the first session that the Committees on 
Resolutions, Nominations and Auditing of the 
Treasurer’s Account are appointed. In mak¬ 
ing up these committees it is very difficult 
for the president to make any arrangements 
beforehand, not knowing just who will be 
on hand, and it is the desire of the president 
to make these committees as widely repre¬ 
sentative as possible. 

Committee on Resolutions. —W. K. Stew¬ 
art, chairman; Harry E. Bellamy, W. S. 
Lewis, William Heaton, A. C. Walker. 

Committee on Nominations. —W. H. Cath¬ 
cart, C. E. Butler, V. M. Schenck, H. L. 
Mason, Jr., Percy Douglas. 

Committee on Auditing Presidents Ac¬ 
count. —Henry Saunders, E. S. Adams, C. L. 
Traver. 

Mr. IVolcott. — Will you ask all the people 
who have not registered to give their names 
before they leave the room. 

The President. —Every one should register, 
and receive his badge. 

The seating of the large audience of the 
first session, and the unusually good order 
preserved, which made the speakers able to 
be heard at all times, to the great satisfaction 
of the members and the benefit of the sten¬ 
ographers, was due to the skill of Mr. Clar¬ 
ence E. Wolcott, as sergeant-at-arms. 

The meeting then adjourned to 10 a.m.. 
Wednesday, May 10, 1911. 


EXCURSION TO GARDEN CITY. 


At 12130 the convention met at the new 
New York City terminal station of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad, and boarded a special 
train as the guests of Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Company. Shortly after arrival at 
Garden City a most enjoyable luncheon was 
served in the editorial rooms of the new 
Doubleday, Page building. Fully three hun¬ 
dred enjoyed the firm’s hospitalities, many 
ladies being in the party, and what with 


music and the elaborateness of refreshment 
offered it was well toward three o’clock be¬ 
fore the party scattered to the inspection of 
the plant. 

Meanwhile Mr. Doubleday, by means of a 
wall diagram, showed the present and pro¬ 
posed buildings of the “Country Life Press," 
stating that the plant was producing five 
thousand bound books and fifteen thou¬ 
sand magazines a day, and that the only 
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reason they did not produce ten thousand 
bound books and twenty thousand magazines 
a day was because the booksellers would not 
buy them. “When you come to purchase 
ten thousand books a day we will have this 
building,” he said, indicating on his chart, 
“and when you come to buy twenty thousand 
books a day we will have this building,” in¬ 
dicating another building to be erected; “and 
when we have completed the entire building 
proposed by our plans we will be able to turn 
out 100,000 magazines and twenty thousand 
bound books a day.” 

Mr. Doubleday then proceeded to tell his 
guests the different divisions of the forty- 
acre farm, and drew attention to the Rose 
Garden and Tennis Court, the twenty acres 
of vegetable garden, the Pinetum, etc. Of 
the latter Mr. Doubleday said: “If I had 
more time I'd tell you about that ‘Pinetum.’ 
I really don’t know what it is myself, but 
anyway it sounds fine.” 

Mr. Doubleday also referred to their res¬ 
taurant for employees and that that restau¬ 
rant was supplied from a co-operative gro¬ 
cery store in the building, and that the store 
in turn was to be largely supplied from the 
Press’s own gardens. 

Speaking of the problems of book selling, 
Mr. Doubleday interrupted himself: “By the 
way, since I had the pleasure of meeting you 
last year, we have become booksellers—and 
all I can say is that it is a cinch. [Laugh¬ 
ter.] We hired a store in the Pennsylvania 
station at an outrageous price—I have to say 
that, although really, you know I think it’s 
dirt cheap—and there we started a bookstore. 
When we got the statement for the first 
week we nearly fell dead, for that store had 
made a profit from the very first day. Now, 
gentlemen, never again give me this stuff 
about bookselling not being profitable. I 
have tried it.” [Laughter.] 

A Voice. —How much discount does the 
bookstore get from the publishing depart¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Doubleday. —Why, the worst people we 
have to deal with are Doubleday, Page & Co. 
[Laughter and applause.] 


At the conclusion of Mr. Doubleday’s re¬ 
marks the guests were invited to seek chairs 
at the other end of the building, where Mr. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton would address them 
for a short time. 

Mr. Seton spoke enthusiastically of the 
Boy Scout Movement in the United States 
and the assistance they had had from some 
who were deeply interested in the welfare of 
boys generally. Among other things he stated 
that out of one thousand boys born a day 
five hundred did not make a success; out of 
that five hundred, one hundred went absolute¬ 
ly wrong; and out of that one hundred, ten 
were criminal. Those boys that go wrong 
do so because of evil influences chiefly during 
the period between fourteen years of age and 
eighteen. 

Mr. Seton told of his talks with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling about fifteen years ago, in 
which Mr. Kipling had said he felt that some¬ 
thing must be done for boys for the good of 
the country. When the Boy Scout idea came 
up Mr. Seton had worked very hard for it 
for years. Now it is gaining rapidly in the 
United States and hundreds of applications 
are received every day. The organization is 
reaching boys that could not be reached in 
any other way, and is making men of those 
boys and worthy citizens. Mr. Seton told of 
the methods employed in keeping the boys 
enthusiastic, and at the conclusion of his 
remarks he gave an illustration of how thev 
used the old-time way of lighting their camp¬ 
fires with a stick and tinder. 

After Mr. Seton’s address the guests were 
conducted through the enormous new plant, 
from room to room, having explained to them 
the processes of book making, as done by the 
most approved methods and the very latest 
machinery and mechanical appliances. From 
the building the booksellers were conducted 
through the gardens and grounds. The 
weather was overcast, but the rain fortunately 
held off almost to the end. At five o’clock, 
with three hearty cheers for Messrs. Double¬ 
day, Page & Co., the party boarded the special 
tram at the company’s own station on the 
ground and returned to New York 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Convention called to order by the president 
at 10:15 a.m. 

The President. —We resume our programme 


this morning with a paper, “Co-operation in 
Competition,” by Mr. Ward Macauley. of 
Detroit, Mich. 


CO-OPERATION IN COMPETITION. 


By Ward Macauley, of Macauley Bros., Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. President, Members of the American Book- 
sellers' Association, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It would seem at first glance that my sub¬ 
ject, “Co-operation in Competition,” presents 
a paradox, and that the two qualities men¬ 
tioned could never be contained the one in 
the other. To many minds it may seem that 
they are so diametrically opposed to each 
other that it would be as reasonable to ex¬ 
pect the two to mix as for oil and water to 
become one element. 


The dictionary tells us that to co-operate 
is to act together, while from the same au¬ 
thority we learn that competition is a com¬ 
mon strife for the same object. Surelv this 
is a hard matter to reconciliate. How are we 
to act together in a common strife for the 
same object. Co-operation in competition? 
Yes, some will say, when the lamb and the 
lion lie in slumber side by side, when the 
millenium has arrived. 

It is evident, however, despite the apparent 
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paradox that men in every line of human en¬ 
deavor are learning more and more to work 
together with their competitors and less and 
less to regard it as certain that a rival’s pros¬ 
perity necessarily means their own depriva¬ 
tion. 

If you regard business as a situation sim¬ 
ilar to a conflict between two dogs for the 
possession of one bone, you cannot believe 
otherwise than that when the issue is finally 
decided and the successful dog gets his re¬ 
ward, that the other is directly the loser. If 
commerce is like this, each and every one of 
us should follow the example of the hero of 
Edward Eggleston’s “Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
when he took a private lesson from a bulldog, 
the said bulldog’s most notable moral quality 
being a tenacity that gave him the reputation 
that “when he once took hold, heaven . and 
earth couldn’t make him let go.” If business 
is a contest for a bone, the only acting to¬ 
gether is to bite together and stick like grim 
death. 

It may be, however, that the amount of 
business possible may not rightly be regarded 
as like unto the indivisible bone, which for 
one to have the other must lose. Perhaps, in 
fact, we may not properly regard it merely 
as a definite something to be divided, but 
rather as a vast field of possibilities which 
has never been wholly developed. 

Isn’t this particularly true of the business 
of retailing literature? It might be said with 
reason that in certain lines — such as groceries 
or clothing —the prospective customers have 
been induced to buy all they need —all they 
can consume or, at any rate, all they can 
pay for. No one, I think, would claim that 
a similar condition exists in our business. 
The grocer can feel reasonably sure that 
every person in town is a buyer of groceries. 
Who is there that would say that every per¬ 
son in his town is a bookbuyer? I know 
this, that if we could sell a single fair priced 
book once a year to every person in Detroit 
that our business would have grown by such 
leaps and bounds that the landlord would be 
figuring out how much more he could tax us. 
When you consider the great number of peo¬ 
ple that buy not one but many volumes a year, 
you will see how many—how very many— 
never purchase books at all. This being the 
condition—and I believe it to be the condi¬ 
tion everywhere, even in erudite Boston—it 
seems to me evident that co-operation is es¬ 
pecially valuable and adaptable to our busi¬ 
ness, co-operation in every effort to make this 
great, vast public that scarcely seems ever to 
come within our reach, alive to the value of 
becoming occasional if not regular patrons 
of well-managed bookstores, such as mem¬ 
bers of our Association invariably conduct. 
Co-operation is especially easy in our busi¬ 
ness—and I think it is especially worth while. 

This spirit of co-operation is a natural step 
in the order of progress. I believe that it is 
the coming business philosophy, not as a mat¬ 
ter of philanthropy either, or even altruism, 
but simply as the best means for getting the 
best results in the long run. In Detroit the 
grocers got together—and you know how 
many grocers there ought to be in a big, high- 


living city like Detroit—well, they got to¬ 
gether and agreed to close on Wednesday 
afternoons all summer, so that they and their 
employees might benefit by a weekly outing. 
One man, I noticed, thought it would be a 
capital scheme to prove that so good a rule 
needed an exception, with himself starring 
in the role of the exception. He figured that 
he could corner all of the grocery business 
for a mile around for all one long, sweet 
afternoon. He did a rushing trade—for one 
Wednesday p.m., and then something dropped. 
Just what it was I never learned, but I do 
know that on the Wednesday next his door 
was as tightly closed as any of his competi-. 
tors and there was no side entrance either. 
If hundreds of grocers can co-operate in an 
advantageous plan, ought it not to be doubly 
easy for the few booksellers in most cities to 
work together along those lines wherein mu¬ 
tual helpfulness is feasible. 

I do not advocate for one moment any 
Alphonse and Gaston self-obliteration in favor 
of the other fellow. I would not remotely 
suggest that you give your customers the im¬ 
pression that you are not particular whether 
they make their purchases of him or of you. 
There are, I believe, many ways in which 
you and your rival may help each other with¬ 
out at all endangering the relationship with 
customers. In fact, I believe that the strong¬ 
est point in favor of co-operation is the fact 
that it puts you in a much better position to 
take care of your own trade. 

Let me cite an illustration to see whether 
the newer co-operating method of business 
works better than the old “crush your com¬ 
petitor” kind — the everything’s fair in love 
and trade sort. The latter, by the way, might 
be more generally satisfactory if you were 
always sure that you were going to inflict the 
crushing and were fully insured against being 
a recipient thereof. We will say that both 
you and your competitor have en route im¬ 
portant shipments, such as an item of school 
books, that must be furnished on a certain 
day. Your shipment reaches you promptly, 
but his for some one of the inscrutable rea¬ 
sons known only to transportation men—and 
by them never revealed—has failed to put in 
an appearance. Isn’t it a lot of fun for you 
to sit back and chuckle to think that you are 
getting all the business? Better yet, think of 
the satisfaction of knowing that your hated 
rival is placed in a most humiliating position 
and that his ingenious explanations are ac¬ 
cepted by his patrons with skeptical smiles. 
Perhaps his failure to supply their needs at 
the proper time will lead them to become your 
customer not on this one occasion only, but 
from that day forward. You get a barrel of 
enjoyment out of his embarrassment and pat 
yourself on the back, ’ figuratively speaking. 
True, it w r as entirely your good luck and not 
at all your good management, but the results 
do not differ. But wait a minute; another 
time you find to your consternation that an 
important shipment of yours has been held 
up. Customers are clamoring for the goods. 
You have been holding telephone interviews 
alternately with the freight people and the 
cartage company, but you possess nothing 
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better than vague promises as a result, and 
somehow these fail to pacify your customers. 
Worse still, you learn that your competitor 
has enough stock to supply his trade and 
yours as well. Let me ask you, was* the satis¬ 
faction, the enjoyment you derived from your 
advantage and his embarrassment in the first 
instance, sufficient to wholly compensate you 
for what you underwent when fortune smiled 
on him and frowned on you? Or would you 
have been better satisfied all the way round 
to have shared your advantage the first time 
in order to be assured that your rival would 
do likewise when needed? 

Now as to the ways in which booksellers 
may prove helpful to each other, I do not 
intend to go greatly into detail. My argu¬ 
ment is for the spirit of co-operation, the 
specific means can be better decided by your¬ 
self and the other fellow when you get to¬ 
gether. Three words sum up the proper ad- 
.vice as to how far you may go in working 
together—use common sense. It has always 
seemed to be foolislf for one bookseller to 
order books from New York when his neigh¬ 
bor may be laboring with an overstock of the 
same item. Some, of course, might prefer to 
do so—though I hope not—than do anything 
that might lend aid and comfort to a rival, 
but how about it when the shoe is on the 
other foot? I believe that co-operation along 
such lines as these is one of the very best 
ways to make your own business successful, 
and I believe that every right minded pub¬ 
lisher approves of such acts of mutual help¬ 
fulness. His welfare is bound up in the wel¬ 
fare of the bookseller, and one great menace 
to the bookseller’s welfare lies in the tying 
up of profits in slow-moving stock. So while 
this form of co-operation may lose the pub¬ 
lisher an occasional order, in the long run the 
co-operative plan will work to the best in¬ 
terests of everybody. 

It is said in medical practice that self- 
diagnosis is a bad thing, but in commercial 
affairs I am sure it is different. I think that 
every one of us ought to diagnose his own 
local conditions and adjust his relations with 
his fellow booksellers accordingly. You know 
more about what you can do in your situa¬ 
tion than any outsider can advise. I would 
only emphasize this, if you are inclined to 
believe that the man who operates in com¬ 
petition with you is unworthy of fair treat¬ 
ment, that you regard him as so little to be 
relied upon that you do not feel safe in en¬ 
tering into any form of co-operation, ask 
yourself this question honestly and sincerely, 
“Is my view of the man, my summing up of 
his character really warranted, or is it only a 
result of prejudice and self-interest?” If 
possible, then, get together with your com¬ 
petitors —all of them—in every way that a 
reasonable diagnosis of the situation leads 
you to believe will help the wheels of busi¬ 
ness to move with less friction. And the only 
basis on which you can co-operate is one of 
fairness. If your mind is busy concocting 
schemes for getting a little bit the better of 
the co-operation by skillful underground 
work, I warn you that you will only find 
breakers ahead in any plans of working to¬ 


gether that you may undertake. It wouldn’t 
be real co-operation anyway, only a hypocrit¬ 
ical pretense. If your careful diagnosis of 
the situation leads you to believe that it will 
be practicable for you to play the co-opera¬ 
tive game, play it with all the cards on the 
table. 

The old way of “roasting” your competitor 
at every turn has been proven in practice to 
be the worst sort of strategy. Have you seen 
the motto card that says, “If your competitor 
talks about you, put him on your pay-roll. 
Never mind what he says so long as he 
talks.” There is a world of truth in those 
few words. 

I remember once seeing in a Nova Scotia 
village a small, tumble-down store. The ear¬ 
marks of prosperity were conspicuously ab¬ 
sent and one could easily be pardoned an 
impression that the concern had nearly, if not 
quite, passed the stage when it might be con¬ 
sidered a mercantile institution. Over the 
door, however, were a few scrawling words 
that I presume the proprietor considered a 
business announcement. These few scarcely 
legible words assured the public that “We 
don’t blow. We sell goods cheap.” I am 
not sure regarding the accuracy of the sign’s 
spelling, but I am putting it in the way of 
common usage, so that my reputation won’t 
suffer when you peruse this in The Pub¬ 
lishers’ Weekly’s report. The inference of 
the sign was plain. We don’t blow! There 
are others, probably not far removed, who do 
blow, using the word blow I take it in the 
colloquial sense of speaking in exaggerated 
terms. We sell goods cheap. Could the sign 
more cunningly have informed you that there 
were others probably no great distance away 
who were recreant to their duty of selling 
goods cheap? I don’t know, but I imagine 
that the writer of “We don’t blow. We sell 
goods cheap,” was very caustic in all his ref¬ 
erences to his competitor, and to my mind’s 
eye it seems that they could scarcely be on 
speaking terms. In a crude way this little 
Nova Scotia merchant typifies the ancient 
spirit of bitterness in competition. Isn’t it 
true that this old way of doing business is 
almost, if not quite, as much a passing order, 
as the old tumble-down last-legs store that 
flaunted this defiant screed? 

As progressive members of the modem 
business world, I put it up to you. Has this 
newer spirit of co-operation any meaning for 
you and me, and if it has can we find means 
to operate it, not only with those who might 
be our natural allies, but even with those 
with whom we come in keen competition? I 
believe we can. 

DISCUSSION OF MR. MACAULEY’S PAPER. 

The President .—Any remarks arising from 
Mr. Macauley’s paper, any discussion or ques¬ 
tions, anything to be said about it? 

Mr. Shoemaker .—It would be interesting, 
if Mr. Macauley is not averse to doing so, to 
have him give some specific instances of co¬ 
operation. It would be very nice for us to 
know it. 

The President .—Is Mr. Macauley averse to 
making an answer? 
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Mr. Macauley. — I don’t know that I can 
give any specific instance — we are going the 
limit in good business without going over the 
bounds that I pointed out, that is, without 
handing any opportunity over to the other 
fellow. One of our rivals is also in the room, 
and I think he will testify that that position 
is about what we have undertaken. We do 
not hand the other fellow anything that we 
can get in the way of business. 

Mr. Upham (of Boston).—I am very glad 
to hear the paper. I think co-operation is 
needed in our business. I think in the past 
we have conducted our business too much in 
the cut-throat way, and I think we should use 
the golden rule, “Do Unto Others What You 
Would They Should Do Unto You.” It is 
just as good a business maxim as Scripture. 
In the old days, before this Association was 
formed, I remember an instance in my own 
business. A man took his quarterly bill to a 
neighboring bookseller and said, “What will 
you furnish these items for?” Of course the 
other fellow shaded the prices a little and we 
lost the customer. Now if we stand back 
to back and shoulder to shoulder and move 
on new lines, I think we shall reach a better 
success than in that old manner; therefore, 
I am very glad to hear this paper. It has 
been one of the dreams of my life that I 
might live to see the time when all the book¬ 
sellers of every city would be in one block; 
that they would be all gathered together as 
the drygoods centre is, in a very narrow 
radius. I think that there is room for us all 
and that in this way we can aid each other, 
and in aiding each other we aid ourselves. 

Mr. Macauley .—Mr. Dennan, of Detroit, 
is here, and I would like to hear from him. 

Mr. Dennan . — I should advise every one to 
get busy and do just as we have; it is great. 

The President .—Are there any other re¬ 
marks on this paper or on this subject? 

Mr. Lyman (of Northampton, Mass.). — 
One of the gentlemen has asked for an il¬ 
lustration of such an arrangement. We have 
an arrangement with each competitor. (We 
are a college town with text-books only.) If 
we are out of a book we go and buy of him 
and pay him the retail price. In that way he 
gets the profit and we accommodate our cus¬ 
tomer. On stationery and other supplies we 
give a discount to each other and find this 
works very well: it enables us to keep our 
customer, yet our competitor makes the profit. 

BUYING “shorts” OF A COMPETITOR. 

Mr. Malkan .— I might say that about half 
a dozen of us have been trying to get to¬ 
gether for the last decade and could not get 
together, and so had some outside help from 
our friend Mr. Shoemaker, and now we are to¬ 
gether, we find it very profitable, and it would 
be a very hard matter to part us. It is the 
best way for dealers, and the point that Mr. 
Upham made is good—that the customers 
are never filled up and there is room for all 
of us. 

Mr. Heaton (of Spokane, Wash.).—I have 
been unfortunate in not hearing Mr. Macau¬ 
ley’s entire paper on a subject one appre¬ 
ciates in the West. Competition in business 


can be a subject of co-operation as well as 
anything else. We find it so, to our profit. 
The department stores in our own city used 
to be in competition in every sense of the 
word, and would no more consider buying 
of us than of going to a hardware shop or 
other place for their books. Now I think they 
are very glad to co-operate with us in every 
way. Aside from that we have a buying co¬ 
operation with stores farther W T est, such as 
Lowman & Hanford at Seattle and J. K. Gill 
Company at Portland, who occasionally join 
with us where it is advantageous to all par¬ 
ties, and those men are in competition with 
us right in our own field. We get a discount 
that is agreeable and fair to all parties, and 
we give just as we get, “toting fair,” as we 
say in the West. We are fair and above¬ 
board at all times with each other, and it is 
working out very satisfactorily. 

CO-OPERATION IN FILLING LIBRARY ORDERS. 

Mr. Macauley. —I thought of one illustra¬ 
tion I might give that would not embarrass 
us to offer in answer to Mr. Shoemaker’s 
question. Say you get a tolerable sized li¬ 
brary order. With all respect to libraries 
buying books on a liberal scale, say out of 
an order for one hundred books you have 
40 per cent, of them and you fill your 40 per 
cent., and then, disregarding the customary 
rules of trade, you buy the other 60 per cent, 
of your competitors instead of from the pub¬ 
lishers. According to this method of co-oper¬ 
ation the final result is that you have filled 
your library order at the first shipment in¬ 
stead of perhaps only 40 per cent, of it; or 
perhaps you have filled only 70 per cent., 
according to the size of the stock of your 
competitor, and haven’t had to wait to order 
the books from the publisher. 

CO-OPERA TION IN GETTING SIMULTANEOUS DE¬ 
LIVERIES. 

Mr. Lewis (of Philadelphia).—Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I am sure we all feel very grateful to 
Mr. Macauley for his bright-minded handling 
of this very important subject. He has made 
two suggestions I think that are practical for 
every one here. It may be that there is 
some representative in this convention who 
lives in a town where this spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion has never had a chance to manifest itself, 
and who, as he listened to Mr. Macauley’s 
paper, has felt that it would be very diffi¬ 
cult for him to inaugurate this spirit of co¬ 
operation in his town. Mr. Macauley’s two 
suggestions are very practical, and would help 
out in just such an event as this. It is a 
very easy thing for one competitor to say to 
another competitor : “Now, if a transportation 
company fails me in the receipt of an impor¬ 
tant book, will you agree to loan me from 
your stock? If, on the other hand, the trans¬ 
portation company fails you, I agree to loan 
you.” That is fair, and it may hit him first, 
or you first, but sooner or later it is bound 
to hit both. When an important novel has 
been hindered in transportation and has not 
reached your competitor, he comes to you, or 
vice versa. That is one way in which you 
can put an entering wedge into this matter of 
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shutting yourself up by yourself and having 
nothing to do with your local competitor, and 
I think you will find such a suggestion from 
you is just as gladly received as it is offered. 

The second suggestion to aid you in co¬ 
operating would be to furnish each other 
with a clearance list of the stock on which 
you are long. It works both ways. You will 
be able to buy undoubtedly cheaper from 
him the stuff you need than you could from 
the publisher direct, and he the same from 
you. I suggest these two are very practical 
ways for opening the feeling of co-operation 
in a town where it does not now exist. 

The President .—Is any one else going to 
speak on this subject? 

Mr. Wolcott (of Syracuse).—Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I do not think that I ought to miss the 
opportunity to tell you that the booksellers 
in Syracuse think a lot of each other and 
they do a lot in common, and they will do 
more. I am sure that Mr. Foote will bear 
me out in what I say; he is here this morning. 


Mr. Foote .—I deem it a privilege always to 
do a favor for my friend Mr. Wolcott, and I 
am very glad he feels so kindly towards me ; he 
is my senior in the book business in Syracuse. 
The trouble in carrying out any proposition 
like that outlined, in general, is that there are 
so many mean men in the world, so many 
fellows who are jealous, that it is almost im¬ 
possible to bring such men over to a reason¬ 
able basis. If people were fair-minded and 
would just use common sense, co-operation 
would be an easy proposition; but I know 
from observation in various towns that lots 
of fellows are up against men who are jeal¬ 
ous; that is one of the nastiest traits of 
human nature. 

The President .—Is there anything else? 

Miss Morris .—I only wish to say that the 
original Darby and Joan of the book business 
are present to-day, so far as New Haven is 
concerned. 

The President .—We now come to Miss 
Morris’s paper. 


NET PRICES—PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Miss Bei.le C. Morris, of the Ediv. Malley CoNew Haven, Conn. 


Fellow Booksellers. 

My appearing before you on the platform 
to-day reminds me of a story I heard down 
South some years ago. 

A colored man was arrested for stealing 
chickens. The judge looked at the prisoner 
and said. “Look here, Isaiah, didn’t I tell you 
the last time that I never wanted to see you 
here again?” Yass sah, judge, yer honor, but 
I didn’t come of my own accord; the perlice- 
man fotches me every time.” 

Your able chairman of the program com¬ 
mittee, Brother Herr, aided by some fellow- 
conspirators, is what “fotched” me here this 
time. 

The topic which had been assigned to me is 
“Net Prices—Present and Future.” The sub¬ 
ject is so vast and so many-sided, that at the 
best one can only touch upon it suggestively 
from many points of view. 

In the anthropology of the book world, 
you all know that I am of the species classi¬ 
fied as Canine Departmenticus; consequently, 
I may not have the breadth of vision and 
broad horizon to look out from as some of 
my more fortunate fellow booksellers. 

We have now tried through two good 
seasons; we have summered it and we have 
wintered with net fiction, and have found it 
eminently satisfactory in every way. 

It has been direfully predicted, most es¬ 
pecially for bookselling in a department store, 
that net fiction would prove fatal, would put 
the book department out of business. The 
argument most freely used was that under- 
pricing was the motive power that dominated 
the patronage of the department store, and 
the book department was no exception. To¬ 
day, friends and fellow-workers, this state¬ 
ment is absolutely untrue. Read the adver¬ 
tisements of the best department stores to¬ 
day, and you will find scarcely any allusion 
to price-cutting or underselling. 


Examine the show windows of the first- 
class department store, and you will find 
price cards an exception on high grade mer¬ 
chandise. 

The ideas of the department store have 
absolutely undergone a complete revolution 
in the last twenty years—comfort, conve¬ 
nience, elegance. Wonderful storehouses of 
the beautiful merchandise gathered from the 
farthest corners of the earth, exhibited with 
all the art and skill obtainable. The high 
class department store of to-day does not 
have to resort to underpricing to fill their 
broad aisles and many floors with customers, 
Their fine art galleries, auditoriums, play¬ 
grounds, dining rooms, rest rooms, etc., make 
shopping fascinating and surround it with all 
enchantment, and thereby they obtain their 
success. 

It has also been said that fiction at net 
prices would decrease sales. I have not found 
this to be a fact. So far this spring I have 
sold nearly twice as much popular fiction as 
I sold last year, and seventy per cent, of it 
was net fiction. 

For these results, however, we must largely 
thank the publishers, for they made a great 
effort to make their new books attractive, 
and they purchased publicity for their pro¬ 
duct most liberally. 

Once upon a time the publisher was set 
down as the prince of pirates, unregenerate, 
ungodly, unfair and a lot of more things just 
as edifying. However, unto him a child was 
bom: that child to-day is celebrating his 
eleventh birthday, and a change came over 
the spirit of his dreams. By the time the 
child attains his majority, celebrates his 
twenty-first birthday, there won’t be such a 
thing as a dishonest publisher in the world; 
and what is better still, there will be no 
more unhappy, overworked and underpaid 
booksellers. 
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The net or fixed price on fiction is but the 
dawning of a new heaven and earth in the 
bookselling realm. 

In the wake of fixed prices on fiction there 
will be fixed prices on standard lines of 
poety, such as the Household and Cambridge 
editions on Houghton Mifflin lists; the Riley 
poems on Bobbs-Merrill lists; biographies on 
Appleton’s lists, and a number of staple lines 
throughout the line of worthy publishers, 
such as Macmillan, Harper, Crowell, Century 
and many more. The fixed or net price on 
such lines can remain for many years to 
come, while that on fiction must needs be of 
a limited duration. This no doubt will be 
discussed later on. 

By and by we will come into the large 
field of juvenile books. In some lines where 
a new book has been issued each successive 
year it will present a problem. We all know 
that difficulties were made to be overcome, 
and there is no reason why past errors can¬ 
not be redeemed by the wisdom of twenty 
centuries of ideas of merchandising. There 
can be no exceptional objections advanced as 
to why juvenile books cannot be sold at net 
or fixed prices, but we must keep in mind 
the buying public and be careful not to ad¬ 
vance prices too sharply. Juvenile or chil¬ 
dren’s books listed at: 

$1.00 list should be $0.85 net. 

$1.25 list should be $1.00 net. 

$1.50 list should be $1.20 net. 

The trade discount Y$ and 10, and an extra 
5 per cent, perhaps for quantity orders. These 
are better prices than the most of us are get¬ 
ting to-day, and yet that scale will not be 
objectionable to the average buyer of chil¬ 
dren’s books. I hope this part of my sub¬ 
ject will be freely discussed. 

I have had letters from a number of repre¬ 
sentative juvenile publishers, and they are 
ready and willing to fall in line for reform. 
One firm, howe\er, with a big line of well- 
known juvenile books on their lists wrote 
me in answer to a letter I sent them, in which 
I asked them for information and what their 
ideas were regarding net juvenile books. 

The same form exactly brought me replies 
three pages long from other houses. I will 
read their letter to you: 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 28th 
inst., we must advise that all our juvenile books 
are published at regular prices, and only our school 
books are net. We are not, therefore, able to give 
you any information regarding net juveniles. 

They were a good deal like a man in a 
small country town. 

He read the description of a wonderful 
animal that the circus had to exhibit. He 
went in and asked to see this animal, and, 
after looking it over carefully, found that it 
w r as exactly as it was advertised to be. He 
walked around the cage several times, then 
turned on his heel and said, “Gosh darn it, 
there ain’t no such animal!” 

Through the length and breadth of our 
fair land no doubt there are a number of 
publishers and booksellers as well w*ho are 
still pessimistic, still doubt all evidences put 
before them, that conditions have been im¬ 
proved, and that the reform as inaugurated 


in net fiction wdll widen in its scope taking 
in turn the best-selling lines. This movement 
is not of the hysterical kind produced by 
emotion and impulse of a few easy going 
optimists. 

The sane, the sensible and the w r ise believ¬ 
ing the evidence of their senses, know' that 
this movement for the betterment of the 
booksellers is firmly rooted in the minds and 
hearts of their brother worker. I violate no 
confidence in reading a portion of another 
one of the replies to my letter: 

“We repeat, rhe whole process of change 
in bookselling, in conformity to modern needs 
and conditions, must be an evolution; that 
w r e are in full sympathy w T ith all intelligent 
and reasonable efforts to secure better condi¬ 
tions, and that we are ready to do, and are 
doing, everything that our judgment, based on 
close and careful observation, will sanction 
in meeting new conditions. 

“Sincerely yours.” 

It is an undisputable fact that the publish¬ 
ers realize that conditions in bookselling need 
changing, and, as one of the largest publishers 
expressed it to me, no change of importance 
can be made in any form of human activity 
w ithout an undue amount of disturbance. All 
beneficent changes are therefore revolutions, 
and reform in bookselling must proceed in a 
patient way and much toleration must need 
be exercised. 

The net price system then presents condi¬ 
tions most nearly ideal toward the great goal 
for wfflich we are so earnestly striving, the 
conservation of the bookseller— the book¬ 
seller of every class and clime, from Green¬ 
land’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. 

The most beautiful poem in our language, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” was 
written by a woman and in the same pro¬ 
phetic spirit, to conclude: 

We have sounded forth our slogan, 

And we never shall retreat, 

We are planning for the future, 

Before this judgment scat; 

Be swift, my fellow workers, 

To make the plan complete, 

Our cause is a most worthy one, 

And success is marching on. 

DISCUSSION OF MISS MORRIS’S PAPER. 

The President .—Any remarks or questions 
arising from Miss Morris’s paper? 

Mr. Herr (Lancaster).—Mr. President, 
with regard to net fiction, I want to say just 
one word. We are delighted to see the land¬ 
slide to net fiction that has come since the 
first of the year. We feel that w'e are justi¬ 
fied in being optimistic. From our own ex¬ 
perience, we have had absolutely no difficulty 
in getting net prices. There has been no 
difficulty'about the prices, as long as people 
are satisfied that the price is the same in 
every store and every city, and in addition 
we have sold more fiction this spring at net 
price than we have ever sold before at an 
under price. I believe I am safe in saying 
that we have sold almost as much this spring 
as in the fall season, and it has been at a 
profit instead of a loss. Consequently we 
feel that we will now be justified in investing 
more capital in pushing fiction, and also in 
increasing our stock of general literature and 
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staple lines; for tfiat, too, is one thing that 
net fiction should make possible to the book¬ 
sellers. I think that booksellers ought to 
congratulate themselves on the amount of 
success that has already been attained in this 
movement. 

Mr. Wilson (of New York).—I want to 
endorse what Mr. Herr has said. I have had 
the same experience. In addition I think the 
net book system has prevented conflict in 
price. For instance, on a book published at 
$1.50 and you asked $1.15, the customer would 
say, “I can get that at $1.08 or 98 cents.” 
We very seldom have that experience in net 
prices. Generally the customer takes the 
price and says nothing. I think the greatest 
mistake that could be made would be to do 
away with the net system. 

SOME INSTANCES OF PRICE-CUTTING. 

Mr. Foote (of Syracuse).—There is one 
thing that ought to be emphasized. There 
are bound to be efforts in price-cutting in this 
net book proposition. We had it in Syracuse 
about three weeks ago. A department store, 
having an anniversary sale, priced all the 
new net books at $1.25, $1.35 and $1.40, etc., 
at 99 cents. Mr. Wolcott and I took it up 
immediately by correspondence with the pub¬ 
lisher’s representative in regard to the adver¬ 
tisement of one particular book. They took 
it up with this department store and were 
very energetic in their effort to stop it. Now, 
gentlemen, wherever an attempted case of 
price-cutting occurs, if you will take it up 
promptly with the publishers and with our 
Executive Committee, through Mr. Clarke. 

I say especially with our Executive Commit¬ 
tee—so that coming through Mr. Clarke it 
will formally voice the Association—I am 
sure that very strenuous efforts will be made 
to stop that specific case of price-cutting— 
and successful ones, too. If, on the other 
hand, you let the attempted price-cutting 
slide on without attention, it will be an ef¬ 
fort to break up a system that will perhaps 
be harder to stop after we let it pass by for 
some time. 

Mr. Hutchinson (of New Bedford).—Mr. 
Foote brings to mind a little experience we 
had during the holidays. One of the depart¬ 
ment stores is a syndicate store, and, in open¬ 
ing their book department . for the season, 
picked out one title on which they cut the 
price very much. It was “The Rosary,” and 
they sold it for a few cents above cost. I 
went directly to the management and took 
the matter up with them, explaining the mat¬ 
ter very carefully. They said that they must 
continue to sell the book that day, as the 
advertisement had gone into the paper, but 
agreed to sell me all the books that they had 
left the next morning, or to put the price 
back at the regular rate. What l evant to 
bring out on this particular point is that I 
was not able to ascertain where they bought 
the books. Their buyer was in New York buy¬ 
ing books, and had asked the person of whom 
they were buying what was the most popular 
book of the season, and the buyer said “The 
Rosary.” “Well ” he says, “I Avant 100 copies 
to use as a leader ” Now, the person who 
sold those books—a local house—said noth- 
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ing about the fixed price, the buyer knew noth¬ 
ing at all about it and yet that seller in New 
York knew that they were going to be used 
for a cut price. I took it up with the pub¬ 
lishers, but received no satisfaction, and am 
unable to state where the books were pur¬ 
chased. It seems to me, however, that here 
was a thing that should have been traced out, 
and that person, that salesman here in New 
York, should have had it brought home to 
him, because I believe he did not know any¬ 
thing about the net price of the book in 
question. 

Mr. Clarke (of Boston).—I think Mr. 
Hutchinson is right in that particular. If 
there are any breaks of. this sort, and they 
are brought to the attention of the Executive 
Committee, the Association as a whole will 
be notified and, so far as possible, the indi¬ 
vidual publisher whose books are cut in such 
and such instances will be informed of that 
fact, and between them all they ought to find 
who breaks the price. The case that I spotted 
in my own city happened last year just be¬ 
fore the convention, and was similar to the 
one of which Mr. Hutchinson speaks. The 
advertisement came out early in the morning, 
and inside of half an hour I had purchased 
two copies of the book at the bargain price. 
It was a Boston published book, and inside 
of an hour and a half the publisher had noti¬ 
fied the concern. Between 11 and 12 o’clock 
I bought another copy of the book at the 
same price, and learned that the head adver¬ 
tising man was responsible for it and not the 
head of the department. It will gratify you 
to know, however, that we often overrate the 
damage done by a single book exploited in 
that way, because in this case the under- 
cutter’s total sales were either four or five 
copies, of which I bought three. (Laughter.) 

REMARKS BY MR. REYNOLDS, OF THE BOOK 
SUPPLY COMPANY. 

Mr. Reynolds (of Chicago).—I want to 
say, friends, that you cannot cut my book 
and make a leader of it if I can help it. 
Standing in the hotel yesterday I heard some 
gentlemen standing behind me say, “There is 
Mr. Reynolds, of Chicago.” His companion 
said, “Let us move around in front, I should 
like to see what he looks like;” and that re¬ 
minds me of the first time I ever called on 
my friend Major Leigh, of Harper Brothers. 
I had never been in New York before. I 
went in with some timidity and handed my 
card to the attendant, and requested that he 
hand the card to Major Leigh. He returned 
immediately and said, “Major Leigh will see 
you very soon; have a seat.” Well, as it 
happened, I had already planted myself on 
the bench—no, I guess I was sitting in a 
chair—Harper Brothers would not have 
benches for their customers, would they? 
Well, after waiting for some little time, a 
new r shift came on and Major Leigh said to 
the boy. “Tell Mr. Reynolds to step this 
way.” The boy says, “Which of the gentle¬ 
men is Mr. Reynolds?” Major Leigh says, 
“The gentleman with the horns,” and so here 
I am with horns, Bertillon measurements and 
all. 

I Avant to speak to you of just three things 
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—why I have not joined the Booksellers* 
Association sooner, why I am here at the 
present time, and why I am now a member 
of the American Booksellers* Association. 
The Booksellers* Association in its early 
stages primarily misdirected its purposes 
more than it directed them. In the early 
stages of the Association the loudest cry that 
I heard was “Protection against the depart¬ 
ment store and protection against the mail 
order house,*’ feeling that they were pirates. 
I remember in the early stages of the Asso¬ 
ciation that I received considerable corre¬ 
spondence that was almost universally of an 
abusive nature, much of it personal and deal¬ 
ing in personalities; and I want to tell you 
that you will never get the co-operation of 
anybody, you will never get a member in 
your Association that is worth anything to 
you by those kinds of methods, never in the 
world. I once had a letter from a party, in 
fact he made the demand that we send no 
catalogues into his State; he said, “This State 
is my territory.** I wrote him a very cour¬ 
teous letter, telling him that I was very much 
surprised to receive the information. I said, 
“We have no territory except the broad uni¬ 
verse,” and I further said, “You can send 
your catalogue anywhere you please;” and I 
gave him my home address and told him in 
that letter that I would give him the number 
of my cemetery lot, or I would request my 
wife to do so as soon as the wagon left the 
house. [Laughter.] 

When I returned from California a few 
days ago I found on my return a large ac¬ 
cumulation of letters, and the two days pre¬ 
vious to coming to New York I spent en¬ 
tirely in reading those letters. I am not 
through yet, but I am going to finish them, 
and I am going to answer every one of them 
and give you an acknowledgment as soon as 
I get home, because I want to tell you how 
the spirit of those letters is changed. I 
never received in my life from any company 
of my own as fine a lot of letters as those, 
showing men of broad minds, business in¬ 
tegrity, as well as of geniality and moral and 
righteous worth. I felt that I wanted to 
mix in with a company of men of that kind 
and shake hands with you and get acquainted, 
so when I came down here the first thing I 
did was to join the Association. As to 
whether I will prove a good member or not 
time alone will tell; but I want to tell you 
friends that it doesn’t require time for me to 
tell you that I will try to be. 

THREE CLASSES OF BOOKSELLERS. 

There are three types or classes of book¬ 
sellers. The old-time bookseller, the depart¬ 
ment store with its regular book department 
and the mail order house, and we have all 
come at last to recognize that fact. The old- 
time bookseller meets the old-time buyer; 
the department store, with its great amount 
of advertising and large counter displays, 
catches the to-and-fro shopper as the old 
prize booth at the country fair cultivates the 
spendthrift in the country boy. The depart¬ 
ment store with its fine departments and dis¬ 
plays makes new customers. The mail order 
house with its large amount of literary cata¬ 


logues, circulars, etc., continually going to 
small towns and the out of the way places 
is creating and reaching still another class of 
buyer, and is in a way conducting a cam¬ 
paign of education; and I want to tell you, 
friends, if you think some of the customers 
reached by the mail order house do not need 
educating, you are much mistaken. Once I 
received a letter from a gentleman claiming 
that we had sent him an unfinished product, 
on the receipt of a deckle-edge book, and he 
said, “I took it to my butcher, who trimmed 
it with a cleaver, and he ruined it.” [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

QUANTITY DISCOUNTS SHOULD BE GIVEN ON 
RE-ORDERS. 

There are three reforms that I should 
like to see, and one is that publishers* sche¬ 
dules should have a come-back. When a book¬ 
seller buys 100 or 500 or 1000 books, in order 
to secure a schedule price I think that he 
should be entitled to his re-orders at the 
same discount. [Applause.] When a pub¬ 
lisher comes out with a new book, whose 
success is problematical, and you buy 100 
copies of that book and put it on your 
counter or in your catalogue, you are help¬ 
ing the publisher to create a demand for 
that book just as surely as the advertising 
he pays for in the magazines, and it is not 
right to ask you to buy that same quantity 
over again to get that discount. Another 
thing to be condemned is the breaking of 
schedules by which some publishers size up 
their customer and make an automatic slide 
on his quantity discounts. That is done, not 
I think generally, but many of the publish¬ 
ing houses do that, and I know it to be a 
fact. I have no objections or complaints to 
make on that score so far as I myself am 
concerned, but, gentlemen, it is not square. 

Another thing that I think is wrong is 
the cut prices advertised in state library 
lists going out to the schools and the li¬ 
braries throughout the State, and I want 
to tell you that I have in my desk such 
library lists; the prices printed from prices 
furnished by jobbers, and some of the largest 
and most representative jobbers that we 
have, and the prices in many cases are actu¬ 
ally below the wholesale price which they 
quote to regular booksellers buying and car¬ 
rying a stock of books. I have a catalogue 
in my desk at the present time on which the 
quotations were made by a jobber, which I 
went through and checked, and I counted in 
there something like one hundred items that 
are quoted at less than I can buy them for, 
and I am not a crossroads bookseller either. 

I want to speak to you just a moment—if 
I am not taking too much time—as a pub¬ 
lisher. Now, I know that lots of people look 
upon me as a publisher, but I am not a pub¬ 
lisher. I get out a book once in a while as 
a pastime. I call Harper Bros., the Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, Doubleday, Page & 
Company, and such people, publishers, but 
I have never reached that dignity. But I 
want to tell you, friends, that what I have 
published I have been on the square with 
the booksellers. I like lots of friends and I 
respect a foe and can shake hands with a 
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foe with the same grace that I shake hands 
with a friend. You know well that we have 
published everything regular with the excep¬ 
tion of one book, and that one did the poor¬ 
est of all of them, yet I believe, friends, in 
the net system. But the booksellers have 
been very slow in showing that they want it. 

I do not care anything about what some 
other publisher does. I am conducting my 
own business. It doesn’t make any differ¬ 
ence to me what his policies are, I am going 
to follow the policy that / think is right. 

[Mr. Reynolds also announced that he had 
made his new r ‘‘Barbara Worth” net.] 

The President. —We have all enjoyed hear¬ 
ing Mr. Reynolds. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. Stewart (of Indianapolis).—I do think 
that more time might very well be accorded 
Mr. Reynolds in discussing that point 
brought up. I do not believe that his point 
is w r ell taken as regards the one net book 
which he published. It was very short and 
it was not a characteristic book from Mr. 
Wright. I do believe that he will find his 
sales from the new’ book published at net 
will be very much larger than they would 
have been had the book been published regu¬ 
lar. In fact, I do not believe the merit of 
the net system can be tried out on any one 
book. It is too great a problem. To get 
down to the root of the thing means the 
very existence of the bookseller, and I be¬ 
lieve that he will be more than gratified at 
the results of the sale of “Barbara Worth” 
now that it is going to be published net. 

Mr. Clarke (of Boston).—I have been most 
delighted wdth the speech of Mr. Reynolds. 
I want to say to Mr. Reynolds right off 
that he may book my order for 200 copies 
of that book net against 50 otherwise. [Ap¬ 
plause and laughter.] 

EDUCATION IN THE NET SYSTEM NEEDED. 

Mr. John Grant (of Utica).—I think a 
special vote of thanks is due to Miss Morris 
of the Association for her very able and 
excellent paper. 

There is one item that has been omitted 
in our consideration of the net system—ig¬ 
norance of it. Within the past three w r eeks 
there has come to my attention an order for 
a list of books on w T hich the quotation 
made cut prices. In tracing this thing up I 
found that it was a want of education on 
the part of some one in the jobbing house. 
I do not know whether I should mention the 
name or not; it was one of the largest job¬ 
bing houses in the country. The party who 
made that cut price on that book was simply 
not aware that the net system w as in existence. 

Mr. Clarke mentioned another item that I 
think should be specially considered; that is, 
the extension of the net price period over 
one year. If I have fifty or one hundred net 
books on my shelf unsold at the end of the 
year, and, w ? hen a list is sent to me contain¬ 
ing these items, I make a quotation on that 
list of only 10 off, I am sure to lose the 
order; it will either go to the jobbing house 
or some one else. 

Mr. Wolcott. —Mr. Reynolds made refer¬ 
ence to personal letters which w r ere sometimes 
full of bitterness. My mind goes back eleven 


years ago to a little bunch of men about as 
big as is represented by this crow’d of men 
here [indicating] at the Hotel Earlington. It 
was an earnest lot of men, but we were un¬ 
fortunate in having a secretary who did not 
like to write letters, and when he did write 
they were letters which seemed objectionable. 
Your president w’ent back home to Syracuse 
many a time with a heartsick feeling, I can as¬ 
sure you. But that time has gone by and the 
net system has come to stay, and the book¬ 
sellers and publishers are in close touch with 
each other. Instead of a little bunch at the 
Hotel Earlington, here is a big crowd at the 
Astor; that difference is eloquent to me and 
fills me with a great deal of satisfaction. It 
is inspiring to see this crowd of earnest men 
and women here this morning. 

Mr. Cary (of Boston).—I desire to sec¬ 
ond the motion that w r e thank Miss Morris 
for her very interesting and instructive paper. 

I desire to congratulate the president also on 
the presence of so many ladies; it is ex¬ 
tremely gratifying to see their deep interest 
in the work of this Association. 

Motion carried by unanimous rising vote. 

The President. —May I take the opportunity 
given by Mr. Cary’s reference to the ladies— 
in view of the fact that we have so many 
ladies, our own members’ wives and other¬ 
wise. [Laughter.] No, not “other wives” 
—sweethearts, or whoever they may be, or 
daughters, present, arrangements have been 
made by which the ladies may attend our 
banquet to-morrow evening and be served 
the full banquet, and after that will be shown 
to the balcony overlooking the room where 
they can hear the talks. We hope that every 
one of the ladies present, or the ladies visit¬ 
ing New* York on account of this convention* 
will avail themselves of the opportunity. 

I regret that I am requested by the Souve¬ 
nir Committee to say, that on account of the 
unprecedented demand for tickets it will be 
impossible to promise all who sign for the 
banquet now’ or purchase tickets to give them 
the souvenirs. A certain number have been 
prepared, and it is impossible to extend that 
number. It is unfortunate that members did 
not notify ahead so that arrangements could 
have been made. 

Mr. Hers (of Waco, Texas).—I was in¬ 
terested in Mr. Reynolds’ statement about 
the way the jobbers interfered with regular 
booksellers selling to libraries. We have 
gone through so much of that. Heretofore I 
have been supplying the Carnegie libraries 
in Texas, but now I am being interfered with 
very much by large jobbers in New York, 
who supply them as cheap as I can buy at. 
I am interested very much on that subject, 
and I should like to hear a little more dis¬ 
cussion of it. 

The President. —To save any unnecessary 
discussion, I can answer Mr. Herz by stating 
that a committee w^as arranged for yester¬ 
day, with full power to deal with the libra¬ 
rians and jobbers on that very matter. 

Mr. Hers. —I am not a member of the 
Association, but would like to put in my 
application right row. [Applause.] 

The President. —The next number on the 
programme is a paper by Mr. Hackett. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE PUBLISHER. 


By E. Byrne Hackett, of the Yale 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen . 

The chairman of the Committee on Pro¬ 
grammes assigned me the pleasant task of 
talking about the problems of the publisher, 
with the idea, I am sure, of making you hap¬ 
pier by contrast. For, strange as it may 
seem, a publisher has book problems, too. 
To enumerate the manner and method would 
be to suggest and answer the problems them¬ 
selves. 

I suppose that to every house—the larger 
houses especially—unsolicited manuscripts flow 
in an uninterrupted stream of good, bad and 
indifferent—mostly bad. The average large 
publishing house receives an astonishing 
number, a thousand or more in the course of 
a year, and it is incumbent upon it to ex¬ 
amine them with care. The first reading of 
course invariably eliminates a considerable 
number. It is evident that they should not 
have been sent in—and a number of them 
were evidently written by people who might 
well have been under detention. Yet some 
of those get published at that. [Laughter.] 
The second reading eliminates still further, 
it is safe to say, and of course that consti¬ 
tutes a considerable problem. For, really, 
manuscripts are read very carefully. Au¬ 
thors often wonder whether their manu¬ 
scripts receive proper reading, and they say, 
“This book was rejected by one house or 
another and afterwards w r as a success.” But 
that simply proves that publishers are not 
infallible. The books received from the lit¬ 
erary agents as a rule possess positive quali¬ 
ties, and the problem there is largely one of 
price. The literary agents request as a rule a 
payment on advanced royalty, if not one pub¬ 
lisher, then another; and I regret to say in 
some cases, though not generally, publishers 
are requested at once at the same time to 
bid on the same manuscript. Of course that 
is absolutely wrong. 

Supposing that the publisher has accepted 
his manuscript, he is then confronted with 
the problem of making the book. I do not 
think that there is a single mechanical func¬ 
tion to-day into w’hich enters such a multi¬ 
plicity of detail. The ordinary manufacture 
of a book calls for the skilled co-operation 
of no less than seven different manufactures; 
you begin with the illustrations, then you 
have your die cutters prepare dies for the 
cover; the designer, the papermaker, the I 
compositor, electrotyper, the printer, the 
binder all enter in. There are dummies to 
prepare far in advance, printing and proof¬ 
reading, as all told, as business is consti¬ 
tuted to-day, with some exceptions, no pub¬ 
lisher employs all these processes in his own 
plant, you can imagine the waste, the delay, 
the trouble, the immense amount of detail 
that goes into making a publication a suc¬ 
cessful combination of all these different ave¬ 
nues of operation. 

We will suppose, however, that the book 
has safely survived all these perils; that the 
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author has successfully read his proofs, gal- 
lej's and then his pages, and has not made 
more than the ordinary amount of correc¬ 
tion (mostly paid for by the publisher), even 
yet—taking for example a work of fiction by 
an unknown author—we still have such 
[laughter]—the actual problem of the pub¬ 
lisher has only begun. You are all familiar 
with the modus operandi of that work. You 
may or may not be familiar with the banal 
advertising in the newspapers some months 
in advance, but you are often swamped with 
the amount of talk put out by those pere¬ 
grinating apostles of literature, the travelling 
salesman, w r ho claims all the virtues that ever 
were—and some few r more—for his books, 
and he induces the dealer to try a sample or 
take a plunge, as the case may be. The trav¬ 
eller reports back to his publisher and an¬ 
other real problem has been solved, the num¬ 
ber to print with safety. . Every book of fic¬ 
tion is a gamble. Practically no publisher 
can tell how many copies to print. No ex¬ 
perience can justify him. Twenty-five thou¬ 
sand copies may be sold of the first edition, 
or he may be able to sell only 10,000. But 
the booksellers and jobbers have contributed 
their quota of information on the point, and 
he makes his book. 

How to promote, successfully and at a 
reasonable cost, the sale of that book is an¬ 
other problem. A certain amount of adver¬ 
tising is done almost immediately by the lead¬ 
ing houses. Some one or two of the more 
conservative wait till they see how the public 
goes before they make preparations for ad¬ 
vertising. Literary copies are sent out freely, 
discussions are evolved by friends of the au¬ 
thor—besides which friends of the author 
visit the book stores and ask continuously 
for the book [laughter]. In short everything 
is done that ingenuity can do to promote the 
sale. The successful publisher of to-day 
combines more virtues than any other man 
of business I know of. He must be a man 
of sympathy. He must be a man of fine feel¬ 
ing to get in touch with the author, the au¬ 
thor who is so frequently solicitous of up¬ 
lifting of the world—at so much a copy, say 
20 or 30 cents. He must be skilled in manu¬ 
facture. He must be capable of buying his 
raw materials with excellent judgment. He 
must be artistic and sensitive in order to 
secure the best results. He must be cautious 
in his judgment as to how many to print. 
He must be able to come up splendidly with 
his money to advertise. He must be as pa¬ 
tient as Job waiting until the booksellers pay 
[laughter]. He knows all the time that the 
chance of satisfying the author and the book¬ 
seller and his own people, including the trav¬ 
elling salesman, who bobs up with commend¬ 
able regularity for an increase in salary, is 
small, and his financial reward is utterly out 
of proportion to the skill and energy in¬ 
volved. After all few publishers are as suc¬ 
cessful as my friends. Doubleday, Page & 
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Company, and I question very much whether 
there would be such a building to-day out at 
Garden City if they had to depend on the 
booksellers alone for the money with which 
to construct that building. 

In a sense I have covered the general prob¬ 
lems of the publisher. But, as a matter of 
fact, I could tell you that the real problems 
are the delicate arrangements with authors 
as to royalties, and the hundred and one 
things that call for a very fine and very deli¬ 
cate sense of judgment. 

What I really wanted to say to you was 
this: That the real, the ultimate problem of 
the publisher to-day is that of utilizing effi¬ 
ciently, economically and successfully the very 
inadequate means of distribution that the 
booktrade of the country offers him. It is 
not necessary for me, I hope, to say that I 
am in sympathy and friendship with the book¬ 
seller, yet I must say that my conviction is 
that up to the present time, with a few notable 
and splendid exceptions, the booksellers of 
America have been a very sorry lot. 

We are in a dangerous frame of mind at 
the present time. We feel that we have ac¬ 
complished a great deal, and undoubtedly 
much has been accomplished through co¬ 
operation, and I think I am safe in saying 
that the publisher has done at least one-half 
of the work that has brought about better 
conditions. I say also that the frame of 
mind on the part of the publishers to-day is 
to expect the bookseller to shoulder the bur¬ 
den, to carry on and extend the work that 
they have largely brought about. To a very 
large extent, gentlemen, I think you are on 
trial. You have asked for improved condi¬ 
tions, and we have helped to bring them 
about. Let us see whether you will respond 
to them: let us see whether you will become 
efficient business men. 

One of the complaints that we have heard 
here is that the publisher has gone over the 
head of the bookseller to get business. Let 
me tell you that a publisher who hopes to 
pay his bills has got to develop avenues of 
trade that the bookseller does not furnish 
him. As Mr. Doubleday said last year, we 
are too much accustomed to “letting down 
our back hair and weeping.” That is a con¬ 
dition that is liable to become permanent. I 
do not know that we are doing everything to 
develop the happier auspices of to-day. . I 
do not know that we are going to be wise 
about guarding the profit that comes to us. 
As a body, as an association, the menace 
directly ahead of us is that booksellers, not 
appreciating the novelty of the thing, are 
going to begin to give away their profits; 
that is something you want to guard against. 

The actual machinery for the sale of books 


as it exists to-day—I am not talking about 
any Utopian machinery—is not utilized by 
us. All our publishers know that when we 
publish a large and expensive book that calls 
for a continued sale and a reasonably large 
sale to reimburse us for our investment, the 
average bookseller in the average town of 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants 
will either pass that book by or buy a sample 
copy of it. The publisher is making six or 
seven thousand copies, say, and must find a 
market for at least two thousand copies be¬ 
fore he is even reimbursed. How is he to 
make his enterprise a safe one unless he 
finds the ultimate consumer for his trade. I 
would welcome the situation that exists in 
Germany to-day, where the publisher is pre¬ 
vented by booksellers from filling retail orders 
direct. I would welcome that if, on the 
other hand, I felt that the booksellers through¬ 
out the country were availing themselves of 
their machinery to make sales for us. 

There are other things that we publishers 
would like to see changed. Some booksellers, 
through bad weather and lean years, have 
paid us promptly, but the average bookseller, 
in relation to his publisher's account, seems 
to lose sight of his moral principle. He pays 
the publisher, I suppose, the last man on his 
list. Gentlemen, that is not right. 

If I have given you any idea of the prob¬ 
lem of manufacturing, you will see that its 
costs have to be paid for by the time the 
book is in your hands. Then we allow from 
ninety days to four months’ time, but are not 
paid promptly. I regret to say that in the 
little business we do up at New Haven 
that we have some booksellers on our list 
who let our little items run a full year. That 
is only typical of the demoralized condition 
that has existed in the booktrade for causes 
for which we are not to blame. It is time 
we shook ourselves free of that. 

With very kindest regards for your patience 
in listening to me, I wish, gentlemen, you 
would think this over. 

The President. —Are there any remarks or 
questions arising from Mr. Hackett’s paper ? 
If not we will proceed to the next. 

Mr. F. L. Reed, of the Grosset & Dunlap 
Company, had prepared a paper which is 
down on our programme for to-morrow, and 
as we are a little ahead of our schedule and 
would like to leave to-morrow especially for 
business matters, and as Mr. Reed is unable 
to be here either to-day or to-morrow, I am 
going to ask Mr. E. S. Adams, of Fall River, 
to read the paper for Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Adams. —Please think of Mr. Reed in¬ 
stead of myself and avoid a case of mistaken 
identity. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE VOLUME OF YOUR BOOK BUSINESS. 
By F. L. Reed, of the Grosset & Dunlap Co., New York. 


The subject which I have been asked to 
handle at this convention is rather a stag¬ 
gerer, and I assure you it was with no little 
timidity that I accepted the invitation and 
began the composition of this paper. W hile 


I feel that in my few years’ experience in 
the book business I have gleaned information 
that is invaluable to me, I doubt my ability 
to impart any that will be of real value to 
you, and especially to those of you who have 
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been in the book game many more years than 
I. However, I will outline a few of my ex¬ 
periences and state a few of my beliefs, and 
you may take them at your own valuation. 
If I do give you any ideas which prove of 
value, I shall be very much gratified, and feel 
that the time has been well spent. 

From what I have been able to learn there 
seems to have been, in years gone by, a feel¬ 
ing that the methods w r hich were adopted and 
used to sell other commodities could not be 
applied to the sale of books; but I believe 
that at the present time booksellers in gen¬ 
eral look at their sales proposition in an 
entirely different light. Within the last year 
or two I have been afforded the opportunity 
-of visiting many bookselling establishments, 
and of becoming more generally acquainted 
with members of the bookselling fraternity. 
This acquaintance has served to instil in my 
mind an admiration for the spirit in which 
the bookmen in general are getting after 
business. 

I think that the first thing the bookman 
should do is to get outside of his own en¬ 
vironment and try to place himself in the 
other fellow's position—look at his proposi¬ 
tion through the eyes of the prospective cus¬ 
tomer. When a fellow has done this, I be¬ 
lieve he is looking at his business from the 
right angle. If the bookman will only be 
fair to his other self and make his proposi¬ 
tion appeal to the prospective buyer his 
biggest stumbling block is overcome. There 
is no general rule that mav be set dowm which 
will clearly outline a successful method for 
increasing the volume of business; but there 
are many integral parts that in themselves 
are of vital importance, and any one neg¬ 
lected has a deterring effect on the whole, 
and, as you remember, the whole is all that 
the outsider sees. 

. Yo11 will agree with me that bookselling 
is not an easy art, if indeed it may be termed 
an art. In my estimation it calls for the 
highest kind of executive skill on the part 
of the manager; and then again his lieutenants 
and subordinates must be of a much higher 
mental calibre than is needed to transact 
business in other lines of merchandise. The 
bookman must thoroughly understand the 
capabilities and possibilities of each indi¬ 
vidual in his employ, and strive to get the 
utmost out of this individuality. 

I will leave for a moment the question of 
the salespeople and their duties and outline 
in a general way mv belief about merchandis¬ 
ing. I am not in favor of price-cutting, but 
I do favor value-giving. The bigger and 
better the values, the greater the results. 
However, even a good value may be spoiled 
by hanging to it too much of the cheap bar¬ 
gain phrases and associations. You should 
first develop character, store character I mean. 
People in any community judge a store just 
as they would an individual, and the individ¬ 
uality which is reflected in the business is 
the means that the citizens have of forming 
their impressions and judgment. When you 
have gained the confidence of the public, vou 
have secured something which money alone 
cannot purchase. You might spend thousands 
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to advertise your store and you might extol 
your systems and your general store policy to 
the highest mountain tops, but if you did 
not back this up in every minute detail your 
thousands would be wasted. Once you have 
obtained the reputation, you will find that 
people will think of you first when they think 
of books. This is a time-worn phrase which 
1 am using; but nevertheless it is absolutely 
true at present, has been true in the past, 
and always will be true. Therefore the first 
step in increasing your business is to get the 
right kind of an organization, one thoroughly 
trained and properly educated in your ways 
of doing business. 

A good executive should first understand 
how to sell goods himself in order to be able 
to impart knowledge to others. To my mind 
the query, “Is there anything else to-day V* 
so often put to a customer by the salesperson, 
never sold a dollar's worth of goods, nor 
never will. I presume that the idea of the 
one who originated this phrase was to tact¬ 
fully remind the customer of some article 
that may have been forgotten or that he 
may have neglected to place on his shopping 
list. 

I am a firm believer in suggestive salesman¬ 
ship, but I think that this phrase falls short 
of the mark. With a little tact a great many 
extra sales may be made by the suggestive 
method. No one likes to feel that he is 
being forced to buy an article, but on the 
other hand no one can resent a mild sugges¬ 
tion. Suppose you were selling a customer 
one of the late books — who could or would 
resent it if you suggested that if he had not 
already read a certain other new book, per¬ 
haps he would like to do so? If you were 
to supplement this by saying that your cus¬ 
tomers had expressed a strong liking for it, 
you surely would not make a man believe 
that you were trying to force a sale, yet 
would be calling attention to the new book 
in a very forcible way. You might not make 
a sale at the time, but this sort of suggestive 
work is bound to create an impression and 
to have much to do with the ultimate increase 
of your business. But let me caution you— 
suggestive salesmanship carried too far ceases 
to be suggestive and becomes aggressive. 
Many times a customer will ask what 
books you have on certain subjects. This 
is a golden opportunity for the salesperson 
who has made a study of the suggestive 
method in salesmanship. One salesman I 
know quite well made a practice of asking 
each customer if he or she was interested in 
works on economics. The man figured that 
if the customer happened to be interested in 
this subject, he was in clover: but if not, the 
customer was quite apt to disclose the par¬ 
ticular branch of literature in which he did 
revel. Thus given his cue, he worked it for 
all it was worth, along suggestive lines. The 
man is no longer a salesman, but a depart¬ 
ment manager, and a good one too. 

Another opportunity afforded the salesman 
is when a customer asks for a book not 
carried or out of stock; simply say that this 
is the case, and at once volunteer to find out 
about the book inquired for. Go to your 
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catalogue and get the information before the 
customer has a chance to say “never mind,” 
or to pass it by in any way. By doing this 
you will ingratiate your store in the cus¬ 
tomer’s mind, and make for it a friend wheth¬ 
er you make the sale or not. This gives you 
still another chance to get in some suggestive 
salesmanship. You can work this plan out 
to better advantage and give more intelligent 
service generally in your book department if 
you will divide the work by giving each sales¬ 
person a special branch of the stock to take 
care of. The salespeople in this way will 
have an opportunity to become more con¬ 
versant with the particular branches of liter¬ 
ature under their care and better able to 
serve customers satisfactorily. Then, too, it 
makes your suggestive plan very much 
stronger, for it makes each person better able 
to carry out this work to its fullest advan¬ 
tage. if, under such a scheme, a customer 
should approach your fiction salesperson and 
ask for some particular juvenile, he is po¬ 
litely referred to exactly the right place and 
clerk in the department without delay. When 
the “juvenile” clerk gets hold of the cus¬ 
tomer, his particular knowledge of these lines 
will make it almost certain that you will get 
all the business possible out of the customer’s 
call. 

This is “team” work, and good “team” 
work too. No baseball team ever won the 
coveted pennant because it had one or two 
brilliant players; it is the “team” work that 
counts. And that is the way it is bound to 
work out in the building of your book busi¬ 
ness. If you seek banner sales, of course, 
one or two clever salespeople may help, but 
they can’t carry you to success. Build up the 
co-operative spirit—“team” work. As the 
fans in the bleachers have it, “it was a bone- 
head play;” the team cannot win if it con¬ 
tinues to make “bone-head plays.” One such 
play is enough to serve as an example. It 
seems a rather far cry to bring the baseball 
fans’ colloquialisms as a simile in this paper, 
but I venture to say that “bone-head plays” 
have been made in many bookstores. 

If a customer came into your store and 
asked a clerk for a book on ornithology, a 
description of the ruins of Pompeii would 
hardly answer, would it? Now, just suppose 
that one of your salespeople was placed in 
this predicament because he did not know 
that common every-day birds were classified 
under such a high sounding name as “Orni¬ 
thology.” No doubt the customer would be 
referred to you or to some one who would 
know, and perhaps the customer would go 
out with the book he sought—BUT—yes, 
capital B, capital U, capital T—big, bold 
BUT—but if the clerk that made this ludic¬ 
rous mistake immediately found out the 
meaning of ornithology, would every one in 
the department be informed? Would you 
use this as an example to improve the “team” 
work? If not, why then the very same 
blunder might occur the next day, and surely 
that would be poor policy. Keep constantly 
educating your people in the knowledge of 
the goods they sell. Intelligent service pleases 
customers and pleased customers come back, 
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and it is the “come-back customers” that 
count. Who could stay in the book business 
long if dependent on transient trade? When 
you have developed the “team” work, you 
have gone a long way towards building a 
solid foundation for big business-building and 
for permanent results. 

This, however, is but one side of the propo¬ 
sition you have to handle in increasing the 
volume of your business. There are many 
other puzzling problems which confront the 
bookseller every day. Perhaps one of the 
most important items is the matter of selling 
prices. What prices to establish and what 
cuts to make are very often difficult ques¬ 
tions to decide. In cities where price wars 
are waged, business is bound to be poor, and 
even if the volume is increased, the addition 
will not be substantial—at least, it will not 
be long-lived. If your time is given to the 
consideration of cutting prices, and if you 
spend hours scheming to outwit your com¬ 
petitor in the matter of cut prices, you will 
neglect your educational policy and so will 
the competitor. It resolves itself into a 
“price fight,” and in this battle a great deal 
of energy is expended which might be used 
to far better advantage in the development 
of your business. I do not know of a city 
where there are now more bookstores than 
can profitably do business; but, on the other 
hand, there are cities where the price w^ar is 
being w^aged, and this is killing the business. 

This may be more clearly understood if 
you will look at it from the outsider’s point 
of view, or, better still, if you will imagine 
yourself a customer of one of these price- 
cutting establishments. Suppose a man en¬ 
ters such an establishment with the idea of 
purchasing one, two or three gift books. 
Imagine this man’s consternation when, in¬ 
stead of being approached by a clerk wffio 
would explain to him the attractiveness, the 
appropriateness, and the adaptability of these 
gift books, he would be met by one w r ho felt 
it incumbent on him to explain how the 
prices had been cut, and how they had been 
cut to a much greater degree than by the 
“other dealers.” In the former case, if the 
effort did not result in extra sales, the mar¬ 
gin of profit would be greater, and this, of 
course, is always a consideration. “Cut¬ 
throat” methods will never do anybody any 
good, but they will do a great deal of harm. 

I suggest a price understanding among the 
dealers in each city. I do not mean a written 
agreement, for this is not only undesirable 
but it is also unlawful. The different mer¬ 
chants could make up their minds to get a 
good margin of profit on their goods and to 
cut out the small, “cheap John” business. 
While there is liable to be a slight variance 
of prices occasionally, the difference will not 
be marked, and unless you especially call his 
attention to it, the average bookbuyer will 
not be likely to notice it. 

I think twdee a year often enough to have 
special sales of superfluous stock. The im¬ 
pression created is desirable and the reduc¬ 
ing of stock is sometimes essential. Keep up 
the suggestive policy of development, and too 
many special sales will not be necessary. If 
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you have too many, the people acquire the 
habit of expecting special prices, and there¬ 
fore put off their purchasing until these sales 
are offered. Then, too, there would be the 
lack of variety—which is always a drawback— 
and people would attach no value to your 
advertising when these special sales were of¬ 
fered. By having two special sales a year, 
you make the people realize that they must 
“do it now” or they will be too late. I 
remember once that an advertising man ex¬ 
pressed this thought in an advertisement of 
standard works. The display in italics at the 
top ran as follows: “If you do not get here 
before they are gone, they will be gone before 
you get here.” It strikes men that this is a 
very nice summing up of the way you want 
your customers to feel. 

One thing that a man has to have in order 
to be successful is system. System means 
everything in a commercial house. Red tape 
is not system. It is simply red tape; but sys¬ 
tem really is system, and system is truly help¬ 
ful. There are a great many methods which 
I might suggest that a man could use as aids 
in creating business. I will mention a few 
that come to my mind, all of which have left 
an indelible impression. 

In one book establishment, all the standard 
or special authors’ names and subjects were 
filed in accordance with a card file system, 
and under each author’s name were listed the 
names of the customers who had, at some 
time or other, signified a liking for that au¬ 
thor or books on the subject. It worked in 
this way—any time a salesman could get a 
line on any one of his customer’s preferences 
iri regard to authors, he placed that cus¬ 
tomer’s name in the card file, and whenever 
a book by this customer’s favorite author was 
received he was notified that a new volume 
had been published. In most cases this was 
done by means of a letter which described 
the book briefly, and then the letter went on 
to say that the firm understood the customer 
to be interested in this author’s work, and 
that he would no doubt be glad to know that 
a new book was now on the market. This 
letter by no means urged a sale, but was 
written in a suggestive manner and brought 
excellent results. 

You should know what the sales of each 
clerk amount to every week in order that you 
may compare each week’s sales with those of 
the preceding week, and also each month’s 
sales with those of the preceding month; in 
this w r ay you may be sure of just the amount 
of business each person is doing. If there is 
any great falling off, it is up to you to in¬ 
vestigate and see where the fault lies. If the 
people whom you employ realize that you 
have all the information concerning their ac¬ 
tions at your finger-tips, they will realize 
that you know whether or not they are serv¬ 
ing the firm in the best possible manner, and 
in this way your chance of getting the most 
out of your employees will be much greater 
than if you were not in possession of this 
information. 

You should know how heavy your expenses 
are—how much profit must be made on each 
book, and how often you must turn your 


stock in a year. You should know whether 
or not any particular lines are bringing you 
enough profit to warrant your keeping them in 
prominent display. You should know whether 
or not you are selling enough to forge ahead 
of previous years. 

I believe that I should give some little space 
in this paper to the much-discussed subject 
of advertising. Some people say that adver¬ 
tising is a science. It is rated as the greatest 
creative power and the most successful “busi¬ 
ness-getter” in the business world. Many 
thousands of dollars are spent yearly on ad¬ 
vertising that are just wasted, yet it seems 
to me hardly right to call advertising a 
science. There are, however, a few primary 
principles which may be generally applied. 

Nobody will deny that it is a subtle and 
powerful force if well directed. Granted this, 
our next problem is to find out how to direct 
our advertising energy. Different people have 
different opinions, but I think for the book¬ 
seller, in writing his advertising copy, it is 
safe for him to advance just the same argu¬ 
ments he would use if he were selling over 
the counter. After he has written these ar¬ 
guments according to his first idea, then he 
should condense them. After the condensing 
is done, he should step out of his own shoes 
and take the position of the reader. Con¬ 
sider the advertisement step by step; criticize 
it, and run over these criticisms in your mind, 
cutting out the bad points. Take what re¬ 
mains of your second copy, get back into vour 
own shoes, think it over for a little while, 
and then go ahead and write your “ad.” If 
a. man will give his advertisement this much 
thought and consideration, it must necessar¬ 
ily prove a success. By mere luck some peo¬ 
ple have written advertisements in a hurry 
that have proven most effective; but “luck” 
is not a criterion to go by. 

The same principles apply to your window- 
dressing and the cards which you employ in 
your window. I am a firm believer in the em¬ 
ployment of price cards and signs that really 
give definite information in a brief and pleas¬ 
ing style. They are your silent salesmen, and 
surely they talk as eloquently and in just as 
expressive English as your human salesman, 
because there is no retraction—no second 
thought—possible for the printed card. The 
first appeal must do the work, or the work 
must be left undone. Your advertising is 
your only means of conversing with your 
customers; that is, your prospective cus¬ 
tomers. If you say the right thing and say 
it at the proper time, it is bound to have the 
same effect that conversation so directed 
would have. On the other hand, the news¬ 
paper space and the window space offer ex¬ 
cellent abiding places for our “silent sales¬ 
men ;” but remember, you will not meet with 
success if you go at it in a half-hearted, 
happy-go-lucky manner. I would suggest a 
series of educational advertisements to be 
run in the daily papers, telling the people 
how much enjoyment there is to be found in 
the society of books, what books mean to the 
home, how r many phases of life which touch 
upon the experiences of each individual are 
depicted in books, etc. I w r ould like to say 
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right now in this connection that it would 
be the best thing possible if the booksellers 
and publishers would get together, through 
this association, and advance ideas as to how 
advertising should be done in the general 
magazines and newspapers, with a view to 
making reading more popular, and thereby- 
creating more sales for every bookseller. 
Once this book habit gets a hold upon a per¬ 
son, it has him in its power forever. There 
is a complete change in his mode of selecting 
enjoyment and in his habits in general. It 
is a good custom to encourage, and a great 
deal should be done toward establishing it. 
This, however, is a subject open to discussion, 
and I think it should be taken up by some one 
more intimately acquainted than I with the 
trade conditions and some one that is better 
known to you all. 

A certain company issued a series of ad¬ 
vertisements. These advertisements took the 
public into their confidence and told the peo¬ 
ple just what they could get for so much 
money at the advertiser’s store. The com¬ 
pany urged the public to use them as a 
bureau of information in regard to the places 
where they could secure the best book values, 
and then went on to cite an instance where 
one of their customers had lost forty per 
cent, by purchasing a standard set of works 
from an agent. Following this, another case 
was mentioned where a customer had called 
up to consult the company as to the advis¬ 
ability of purchasing such and such a set at 
a certain price. The company immediately 
replied that the price quoted was a fair one, 
and so the customer purchased the set. The 
company had the same books in a cheaper 
edition, but they knew that the customer 
w r ould secure a better value from the other 
dealer, and they also knew that the price 
quoted was fair. 

I fear that the statements in this paper are 
rather disconnected, and that their order has 
been badly shaken up; but I am hoping that 
you will find some of these fragmentary re¬ 
marks of at least a little value. There are 
many more things with which I might take 
up your time, such as the proper care of the 

WEDNESDAY—AF: 

Convened at 2:15 p.m., the president in the 
chair. 

The President .—The first paper on the 


stock, the arrangement of your wares, per¬ 
sonal neatness of your employees, etc., but 
these things you know so well that I am satis¬ 
fied to “call quits.” Thank you. 

The President. —Any remarks arising from 
the paper which you have just heard? 

Mr. Up ham. —I should like to speak of a 
fact that has just taken place; that is the 
death of the author, Colonel Higginson. We 
have all sold his books. He was a soldier of 
the Civil War, with a splendid record, a 
gentleman in every way, and it seems to me 
that it would be a very graceful thing for 
this Association to send a message of sym¬ 
pathy to the family of Colonel Higgonson. 

Moved and seconded that a resolution of 
sympathy embracing the feelings of this con¬ 
vention be sent to the family of Colonel Hig¬ 
ginson, recently deceased. 

Mr. Schenck. —May I amend the motion 
by constituting Mr. Upham and Mr. W. B. 
Clarke a committee to formulate such a 
resolution ? 

The amendment was carried. 

The President. — That, gentlemen, finishes 
the programme for the morning. 

Mr. Foote. — I want to ask in connection 
with the remarks about advertising in Mr. 
Hackett’s paper, whether that subject comes 
in the other papers. 

The President. —It does. There is a paper 
on “Advertising Books,” by Mr. Frederick, 
of Printers Ink. When we adjourn I hope 
it will be to meet promptly at two o’clock. 
It is hardly fair for those who have prepared 
the papers to be interrupted by those who 
come in late, or to be greeted by a small 
number of members. 

For the Library Committee that was au¬ 
thorized to, be appointed yesterday I named 
Mr. W. K. Stewart, Mr. W. H. Cathcart, 
Mr. Charles E. Butler and Mr. Ralph H. 
Wilson. You will remember that that com¬ 
mittee was asked for by Mr. Charles Harvey 
Brown, of the Bookbuying Committee of the 
American Library Association, at yesterday’s 
session. 

Adjournment taken to two p.m. 

ERNOON SESSION. 

programme this afternoon is one by Mr. 
Fred E. Woodward, of the Woodward & 
Lothrop Department Store. 


THE IMPORTANCE TO THE DEPART MENT STORE OF THE MAINTE¬ 
NANCE OF PRICES. 

By Fred. E. Woodward, of Woodward & Lothrop , Washington , D. C. 


The inexorable law of supply and demand 
rules the marts of trade, and within the elas¬ 
tic limits of this law are to be found many 
perplexing problems. 

One of these, the matter of maintaining a 
uniform retail price on certain kinds of books, 
concerns us to-day. 

In a general way, stability of price is neces¬ 
sary for a safe and successful conduct of 
business, as an enterprise which does not 
show a profit, must be conducted at a loss. 
There are exceptions, however, to every rule. 


and in many lines of business certain articles 
of merchandise are sold, if not at an actual 
loss, at least with a much smaller margin of 
profit than usual; for instance, granulated 
sugar. Yet, in spite of the fact that no grocer 
can sell granulated sugar and make a satis¬ 
factory profit by so doing, no grocer -would 
seriously think of carrying on business with¬ 
out it. His problem is to carry enough of it 
to satisfy his customers and make up the 
shortage of profit on sugar by an extra profit 
on celery or cabbage or some other article. 
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Not every article sold in department stores 
pays a suitable profit. It is doubtful if a 
merchant could retire with a competency if 
he sold only such articles as Clarke’s Spool 
Cotton, Fruit of the Loom Cotton, Cuticura 
Soap, Huckabuck or Damask Towels at 25 
cents each, or black dress silk at $1 per yard. 

Such articles are considered absolutely 
necessary to the conduct of a department 
store, and must be supplied regardless of the 
fact that they are not immediately profitable. 
I can remember distinctly when John Wana- 
maker was accustomed to sell Harpeds Mag¬ 
azine on the day of issue at 25 cents per 
copy, actually less than the cost. 

This, however, does not prove anything 
except that a few articles can be profitably 
carried and sold at a known loss, allowing 
the general average of profit on other articles 
to make good this loss. 

The only argument which calls for mainte¬ 
nance of prices is that such a maintenance is 
necessary in order to insure a reasonable 
profit on the money invested. 

All profits must come from the small end 
of each dollar. 

It can be readily seen that after paying for 
the merchandise the remaining portion must 
pay, first of all, current expenses, and after 
these are paid the balance, if any remains, is 
the net profit. 

Who can imagine a convention of business 
men or merchants passing a resolution some¬ 
thing like this: 

u Rcsolved, That during the coming year 
our expenses shall not exceed the figures of 
last year.” 

All those in favor say “Aye,” those op¬ 
posed “No;” the ayes have it and the motion 
is unanimously adopted. 

Who imagines that the mere adoption of 
such a resolution would bring about the re¬ 
sults desired ? 

No sooner do we enter upon another zveek’s 
business than troubles begin and we discover 
that: 

Porters are inefficient and more porters 
are needed. 

Horses are sick and automobiles are eating 
up gasoline or electricity. 

Boys waste paper and twine in an astonish¬ 
ing manner. 

Customers demand more privileges, one of 
which is the delivery of small packages, and 
impatient ones call for more “special deliv¬ 
eries,” all of which costs more money. 

Luxuries are needed in the store as never 
before; larger sums are needed for telephone 
service. 

(As much money is now spent in telegrams 
as was formerly expended for postage 
stamps.) 

Newspapers demand more money for the 
same advertising service. 

Help is inefficient and gives smaller returns. 

Insurance and superintendence and manu¬ 
facturing cost increases every year. 

These and many other items combine to 
add to the cost of doing business to- day —and 
if the cost exceeds the actual profit or re¬ 
mainder after paying for the merchandise, 
a loss and not a profit ensues. 

The cost of conducting a retail business at 


the present day may vary slightly because of 
location or other circumstances, but is appa¬ 
rently between 25 and 30 per cent. That is to 
say, all fixed charges, such as rents, insur¬ 
ance, advertising, clerk hire, superintendence, 
etc., consume from 25 to 30 cents in each 
dollar received. 

That the cost of doing business is steadily 
increasing is the common experience of all, 
and unless some check occurs in this direc¬ 
tion the remedy must be looked for in a 
lower merchandise cost. This fact the Book¬ 
sellers’ Association has been aware of for 
many years, and its efforts to secure a larger 
discount on certain books have been partially 
met by many of the publishers who have is¬ 
sued new books at net prices, thus establish¬ 
ing a fixed price for the buying public, and 
giving the dealer a larger discount than here¬ 
tofore. 

A strict adherence to this plan on the part 
of all would be satisfactory, but as price cut¬ 
ting, or selling at less than the stipulated 
price, has been carried on by some prominent 
houses, the question of maintenance of prices 
assumes a new phase. 

Strenuous competition both in large and 
small cities has in many instances led to the 
lowering of the price of books to the ultimate 
consumer (to his advantage it must be con¬ 
fessed), but to the lessening of profits on the 
part of the bookseller. 

R. H. Macy, one of the principal offenders 
in the matter of price cutting, does not claim 
that the selling of books in the book depart¬ 
ment at cut rates shows a profit, but on the 
contrary advertises extensively after quoting 
cut rates on new novels as follows: 

“Savings such as these in our Book De¬ 
partment prevail throughout the Macy Store,” 
thus encouraging the idea that the cut rate 
in the book department is intended for and 
is on excellent advertisement for the balance 
of the store. 

For instance, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Globe of April 25, 1911: 

“The Percentage of Saving at Macy’s. 

“Many people judge the ‘Macy Saving’ 
by our prices in our Book Department, 
where it amounts to about ten per cent. 
This is not quite fair. Because of our 
fight with the Book Trust, we have a 
certain amount of difficulty in obtaining 
our books. For this reason we cannot 
afford to undersell in books to the same 
extent that zue can in other articles where 
we have as great, or greater facilities, 
than other stores for buying. 

“While your savings may be only 10 
per cent, on books and other restricted 
articles, it ts often 50 per cent, on general 
commodities. 

“Macy’s vs. the Book Trust. 

“Our fight with the Book Trust still 
continues—we still sell books cheaper 
than any other house. 

“The Book Trust itself has slightly 
changed the price at which it sells to 
dealers, but as always, Macy’s prices are 
just 10 per cent, under the lowest price 
elsewhere.” 
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We are not concerned with the truthfulness 
or falsity of this statement, and use it only 
for the purpose of making apparent the fact 
that the value of price culling is in its adver¬ 
tising importance to the remainder of the 
si ore. 

But what is to become of the firm which is 
not inclined to advertise books under the 
regular price in order to bring customers to 
his store that he may sell them some other 
article ? 

All will concede that the booktrade is a 
highly important profession—it supplies all 
other professions with tools of trade and is 
the foundation of our national greatness, the 
public school and its magnificent system; it 
diffuses intelligence and cries aloud its wares 
from the housetops and the billboards—con¬ 
sorts with the wisest and best of every land 
and time; strikes hands with every good en¬ 
deavor ; stimulates the intelligent to still 
higher activities ; expands budding intelligence, 
glorifies the effusions of wit and humor, en¬ 
livens the pages of philosophy and becomes 
the handmaid of Art, Science and Religion. 

In short, every walk of life is illumined by 
the beams of light from the bookshop lantern. 

To know one must read. 

In the olden days the bookstore was a 
striking feature of our American city life, and 
grand and glorious traditions hover about 
many famous bookstores, even within our 
own recollection. Slowly but surely they are 
fading away to be only a delightful memory, 
and in their places we see the bookstores in¬ 
stalled in prominent department stores stead¬ 
ily growing in character and importance—but 
possessed of no ancestral traits—and lacking 
all the traditions which characterized the old 
bookstores. 

A book department which is an integral 
part of a department store represents a large 
outlay of money from which an adequate re¬ 
turn is demanded, and when for any reason 
this or any other department fails to show 
such a return the wisest counsels of the en¬ 
tire management are brought to its assistance. 

Should it be proven, after a full investiga¬ 
tion that because of some conditions, diffi¬ 
cult or impossible to change, a profit is im¬ 
possible, that particular bureau or depart¬ 
ment will be likely to be abolished and in its 
place will be put some other and more profit¬ 
able one. 

The well regulated department store of to¬ 
day does not assume figures or guess at re¬ 
sults; on the contrary a staff of experts are 
constantly on the alert, compiling statistics, 
eliciting facts, classifying expenditures, etc., 
as never before. 

The department store deserves credit, not 
perhaps for discovering these facts, but for 
putting them into such a practical form that 
the immediate application becomes easy, and 
the true state of affairs as to whether a cer¬ 
tain department is showing a profit or loss 
becomes known at once. 

In brief, each and every branch of the de¬ 
partment store must show a profit, and while 
instances have occurred where an unprofit¬ 
able department has been continued for some 


time, a course like this cannot long be in¬ 
dulged in without ultimate disaster. 

The department store has become a leader 
in the community in more directions than one, 
and friendly relations generally exist between 
it and its competitors. 

It seldom seeks any closer relationship than 
unity for the common good, as it seldom has 
a business success which it desires to share 
with another. It is altruistic or selfish in a 
good sense, and deems itself sufficient for 
any emergency, seeking neither advice nor 
counsel from an adversary. 

The power of united effort of department 
stores has been hinted at many times, but 
never put to an actual test. Should it ever 
come to pass it will be gigantic. 

To the under seller (and in every instance 
the underseller is in a department store) fic¬ 
tion offers the fairest field for successful 
work. 

We may sell theology at any old price, 
many stores do not sell it at all; we may 
juggle the price of history or sociology or 
mental science if we will, but these are seldom 
a temptation; but the latest novel, or the “six 
best sellers,” or “Molly Make-Believe” and 
“The Broad Highway” are on the tongue of 
all and the prices of these items are easily 
compared. 

The problem of underselling is not a new 
one, and has been recognized as an evil to be 
fought ever since the establishment of those 
agencies which to-day are recognized as in¬ 
fluential and important in the circles of the 
booktrade—and I have no doubt but that 
references might be found in every decade of 
time since the establishment of these book- 
trade periodicals, showing the denouncing at¬ 
titude of the trade towards such practices. 

I wish especially to call to your attention an 
article from an English booktrade journal in 
1864, nearly half a century ago, as follows: 
It is copied from “Chambers’ Encyclopaedia,” 
then on the press, and was written by Wil¬ 
liam Chambers under the heading “Review of 
the Book Trade”: 

“Throughout the more respectable part of 
the trade there is a constant effort to main¬ 
tain unbroken prices, for when a book can be 
obtained by booksellers, below trade price, 
it is essentially ruined for all regular busi¬ 
ness. 

“On the other hand, there has sprung up a 
practice amongst some retail booksellers of 
selling new books to the public at prices a 
little above cost. 

“This system of underselling has caused 
much disquietude in the trade. 

“For a long time resolute attempts were 
made by heads of the profession to refuse to 
deal with the undersellers, but these, appeal¬ 
ing to the public, ultimately conquered; and 
now books of all kinds are disposed of at 
such prices as the bookseller pleases. 

“Whether publishers will in time fall on 
the expedient of lowering nominal selling 
prices, at the same time lessening allowances, 
or whether they will altogether drop the 
marking of prices, are questions on which we 
need not enter” 

The American Publishers' Circular, under 
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date of January 1, 1864, the first volume is¬ 
sued, says still further: 

“The general evils of underselling are de¬ 
picted with force in the above article from 
the London Bookseller , but they by no means 
exhaust the inquiry. 

“Every moral principle which animates the 
trade and every power of regulation which it 
possesses should be directed most rigorously 
and persistently against this pernicious prac¬ 
tice, and those of the craft who thus unneces¬ 
sarily abuse the right of fair and legitimate 
competition to the manifest prejudice of their 
brothers should be marked and frowned upon 
in a manner which will express most em¬ 
phatically the contemptibleness of such con¬ 
duct.” 

Still further we read: 

“In 1863, in Liverpool, Manchester and 
ether large towns, the large magazines pub¬ 
lished in London are retailed immediately on 
their publications at nine pence, the cost price 
to the trade.” 

This would seem to indicate that the prob¬ 
lems in the booktrade which seem new when 
investigated prove to be old acquaintances, 
and there seems to be good reason to believe 
that they will mystify and annoy our chil¬ 
dren’s children even as they do the present 
generation 

There are three important factors in the 
problem before us, viz., the publisher, the 
retailer and the buyer. 

The publisher makes a profit on the manu¬ 
facture and publication of books; at least he 
should, as he is in a position to do so, for 
he fixes both the wholesale and retail price. 

The buyer wishes to buy as cheaply as pos¬ 
sible, and this desire sends him to the lowest 
seller, if there is any difference in price, and 
this fact has a tendency to cause all other 
sellers to approximate his price. 

Between these two, the publisher on the 
one hand and the ultimate buyer, the public 
(the permanent source of all legitimate com¬ 
mercial profit) on the other, stands the re¬ 
tailer, conscious of the sins of the one and 
having a tender weakness for the other, yet 
wondering which one of the two will yield 
him the better harvest. 

Finally, if the maintenance of prices fixed 
by the general consent of the booktrade, or 


KEEPING STOCK D< 
By John G. Kidd, of the Rcu 

Mr. Herr has requested a paper on “Keep¬ 
ing Stock Down and Sales Up.” As my en¬ 
thusiasm is principally with “Keeping Sales 
Up” I shall commence with that subject. 

In keeping sales up, instead of waiting like 
Micawber for something to turn up, start 
right in and do the turning up yourselves. 
The most important point is to consider what 
means you can take towards making every 
month produce its pro rata of business with 
a liberal increase. Most booksellers, except 
those in cities of large transient trade, have 
difficulty in making both ends meet during 
the dead midsummer season, when it is too 
hot to read and most of your good book- 


by the individual publishers, or by any gov¬ 
erning body, seems necessary to secure to the 
department store a legitimate profit, I have 
tried to make clear to you that such mainte¬ 
nance is of decided importance. 

The keystone of the arch has upon it the 
one word “Profit/’ written in letters large, 
and there it must remain. In the words of 
Marcus Accius Plautus, written 254 years be¬ 
fore the birth of Christ, “ Non enim potest 
quaestus consistere, si earn sumptus superat,” 
which being translated reads: 

“There cannot any profit remain, if the cost 
exceeds it.” 

DISCUSSION OF MR. WOODWARD’S PAPER. 

The President. —Are there any remarks to 
be made or questions to be asked arising 
from Mr. Woodward’s paper? 

Mr. McKay (of Philadelphia).—I want to 
ask Mr. Woodward a question. I have been 
arguing for a larger profit to the retailer for 
some time, and I have been contending that 
25 per cent, on a net book meant a loss to 
the retailer. I am surprised at his cost of 
doing business—30 to 35 per cent. Did you 
mean that, Mr. Woodward? 

Mr. Woodivard. —I said 25 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. McKay. —If a department store takes. 
25 to 30 per cent., what is the poor little re¬ 
tailer going to do? I have not been in the 
retail business for several years. The best I 
could do, running a little second-hand book 
shop and working myself night and day, was 
22 per cent. But when Mr. Woodward tells 
me it costs a department store 25 to 30 per 
cent., how is the small retailer going to make 
any money on net books at 25 per cent.? I 
asked you that, Mr. Clarke, in Boston. This 
net price business is all right, but make your 
net books at a living profit. My own dis¬ 
count on books, where I control them, is 40 
per cent. [Applause.] 

The President. —Are there any other re¬ 
marks? 

The next paper on our programme is an 
article prepared by Mr. J. George Frederick. 
Mr. Frederick was in the room a short 
while ago, but I do not see him now, and in 
his absence, by arrangement with Mr. Kidd„ 
we will hear his paper on “Keeping Stocks. 
Down and Pushing Sales Up.” 


WN AND SALES UP. 

-rt Clarke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

buyers are on their vacations. About that 
time the only thing that is healthy about our 
business is the expense—this does not de¬ 
cline with the hot weather. The best way to 
stimulate trade at this time is to force the 
sale of reprints, fiction and other vacation 
literature. During spring, fall and winter 
there are abundant opportunities of increas¬ 
ing sales. January is the time generally de¬ 
voted to the grand sale of overstock, dam¬ 
aged and near-damaged books. The public 
have arrived at that stage where they rather 
expect special prices at this period. We have 
two set sales a year, six months apart, which 
is all our customers will stand for. The re- 
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turns are large and it is a shame we cannot 
do it oftener. Another very lucrative end 
of the business, if you are able to handle it, 
is the special binding department. With a 
good deal of atmosphere and a little origin¬ 
ality and forethought you can make a profit 
that is really astonishing. Taking advantage 
of Valentine, Easter, Commencement, Travel, 
Nature and Outdoor books, with school books 
to increase the early fall sales, and that grand 
velvet time during December when one-third 
of our yearly sales are made, we manage to 
get on fairly well. Of course we are at all 
times on the lookout for something new that 
can be successfully worked for a big sale. 
The continual and increasing demand for 50- 
cent reprints is really surprising. We find 
this one of the most effective business build¬ 
ers, and a window display of them is made 
at least once every three weeks, except during 
the holidays. 

Library business under ordinary circum¬ 
stances deserves your special attention all 
through the year, as it enables you to dispose 
of what otherwise might prove dead stock, 
and helps your purchases, thereby bettering 
discounts. At the present time this business 
has reached a stage of rather acute indiges¬ 
tion. The booksellers, after many loud wails, 
have finally been able to secure net books. 
Net books have solved the problem of living 
profit from library sales. This state of af¬ 
fairs, running smoothly for a possible six 
months and getting better was too good to be 
true. The librarians are now objecting most 
strenuously to the discount allowed on net 
books, and it is hard to blame them alto¬ 
gether, as they naturally compare the discount 
on net books and that allowed, on new and 
old books list under the old regime of cut¬ 
throat competition. The logical solution will 
be a heart-to-heart talk on the subject be¬ 
tween the publisher, bookseller and librarian, 
where the discounts can be arranged to the 
satisfaction of all. 

About the most uncertain element in a 
business of any kind is the sales-force. You 
know pretty nearly what your money and 
merchandise will do. Each of these is a 
given quantity and with each a given result 
can be accomplished. The important thing 
then is to get the proper salesmen. Saving 
here is poor economy. The man who pro¬ 
duces good results is entitled to his remuner¬ 
ation, and the best business producers are 
those easy in mind, who realize you are doing 
your best by them and who know their ser¬ 
vices are properly appreciated. Inject into 
yourself a liberal dose of optimism, altruism, 
enthusiasm and push. This will infect your 
customers and clerks. The latter with right 
guidance w T ill prove an attentive, courteous 
and reliable sales-force. Every employer 
should have the respect and confidence of his 
employees. 

The most human thing in the world is an 
appreciation of beauty. Many booksellers, 
however, fail to remember this in conducting 
their places of business. Windows form a 
very large percentage of rent charges, and 
should be made to furnish a proportionate 
amount of business. Effective window dis¬ 


plays, frequently changed, with attractive 
signs, will produce more business than any 
other one factor. Of course when the passer¬ 
by stops to look at your window he feels it 
is a fair representation of the interior of the 
store, and in order to further impress him 
with the importance of this establishment it 
is necessary to have a neat and attractive ar¬ 
rangement of goods inside the store. If the 
stock is well arranged, clean, and properly 
kept up, with the assistance of attentive 
clerks, business not only should keep up, but 
increase. Many merchants having all these 
fail in one very important matter, namely, 
personal contact. Your work should be so 
arranged that you can devote practically the 
entire day, with the exception of the early 
forenoon, to being on the floor. Most cus¬ 
tomers like to feel that the proprietor or 
manager has a personal interest in them aside 
from the purely mercenary one of selling 
goods. This point is one of the few advan¬ 
tages the smaller store with exclusive lines 
has over the department store, where the 
customer has practically no opportunity of 
knowing the man overhead. 

Another little point many fail to ask them¬ 
selves is what kind of a store the women like 
best to patronize. Naturally, where they re¬ 
ceive the most accommodation and courtesy. 
You may be sure this is far-reaching, as the 
women are born shoppers and their influence 
unlimited, and if they are pleased they will 
not fail to tell their friends, who in turn 
will make more customers for you. 

In keeping stock down the first thing is a 
complete analysis of your buying, selling and 
expense. Profits of any store are just about 
in the direct ratio to the quality of system 
used in handling the business. You should 
have daily comparative sales reports from all 
departments, a running inventory, whereby 
you can know about how your stock stands 
at the end of each month, and a semi-annual 
stocktaking. One in business without these 
figures trying -to accomplish things is like a 
ship without a rudder. As an instance of 
the importance of the running inventory, sup¬ 
posing your yearly sales were $200,000 and 
you wanted to know how much your pur¬ 
chases should be, so that at the end of the 
period you were on the right side of the 
ledger. You know that practically 40 per 
cent, of your business is done in the spring 
and 60 per cent, in the fall. If your business 
is in a healthy condition you are turning the 
stock at least four times a year. To arrive 
at your net purchasing power the first six 
months, figuring your stock at $50,000 and 
your gross profit at 30 per cent., which is a 
fair amount if you are handling stationery, 
etc., your gross profits on the year’s business 
would be $60,000; deducting your gross profits 
from the yearly sales you would have $140,000, 
goods sold at net cost; subtracting your in¬ 
ventory you have $90,000, the amount you 
are entitled to purchase for the year on a 
basis of a $200,000 business. Forty per cent, 
is $36,000, or $6000 a month for the first six 
months. The fall purchases on a basis of 60 
per cent, would be $54000, or $9000 a month 
average. If your purchases are exceeding 
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these amounts to any great extent and your 
sales not increasing at the same ratio, cut 
your buying until it is at the right level. 
Using this system you have your finger on 
the pulse of your business at all times, just as 
every big successful institution is conducted 
to-day. There is absolutely no guess work 
when it comes to figures, and it is a knowl¬ 
edge very necessary to all. If the booksellers 
throughout the country who are bitterly com¬ 
plaining of conditions spend one-third of that 
time improving their accounting department, 
and getting it so they could have statistics 
from day to day, their business would be 
much larger and more profitable and there 
would be less pessimism over the outlook in 
the booktrade. 

Another thing I would like to say, do not 
buy discounts. On the other hand, use a 
little imagination in purchasing, and if a 
proposition is put to you that looks good and 
you see the possibilities go in, and go in with 
all your heart and soul. The chances are 
ten to one you will pull it off successfully. 
The travelling men calling on you as a rule 
are decent fellows, and with ordinary com¬ 
mon courtesy will give you more useful point¬ 
ers than you can get in any other way. They 
are brushing up against new ideas contin¬ 
ually. This is your opportunity of getting 
valuable pointers that are worth real money. 

It would be absolutely impossible for any 
one man or set of men to make rules which 
if strictly adhered to would prove effective in 
building up a successful business. Everyman 
must diagnose his own case, and apply such 
remedies as he thinks necessary to the wel¬ 
fare of his business. 

DISCUSSION OF MR. KIDD’S PAPER. 

The President .—Are there any remarks or 
questions arising from Mr. Kidd’s talk? 

Mr. Chapman. —Mr. President, I may be 
taking a liberty, but I beg to call the atten¬ 
tion of the president to the fact that a number 
of speakers seem to regard their papers or 
the speeches as something of a confidential 
nature for the particular benefit of a few 
people in the middle of the room. I do not 
think that fair, and I beg that you will call 
the attention of those who occupy the stand 
in the future to that fact. I am sure I speak 
for those at the other end of the room as 
well as in this end, to the effect that it is 
difficult for us to hear on account of the pe¬ 
culiar acoustic character of the room, and 
what not, unless they speak a little louder. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Herr (Lancaster, Pa.).—I have been 
very much interested in the last paper. The 
point there is that every bookseller ought to 
try to analyze the business, learn to analyze 
and get down to the financial facts in the 
system. One of the papers this morning said 
that many of the booksellers originally had 
not been good financiers. This is true ; they 
have been so much imbued with the spirit of 
their profession—it was formerly a profes¬ 
sion—that they forgot to financier. In our 
modern days the publishers won’t let you. 
Some years ago there was a literary lady 
called to the witness stand in our town, and 


after being questioned by the attorneys some 
question arose, and the judge spoke to her 
about the importance of sticking to the truth 
and she said, “Why, the lawyers won’t let 
me do it.” That is like this case. They are 
so ready to tell you how to run your busi¬ 
ness, how much to buy, and that you are to 
buy their goods, they forget the other fel¬ 
low’s. There is a good chance for co-opera¬ 
tion between the publishers themselves. It 
is very important that the business man know 
how to finance his own business. If he does 
not, that is his fault. It is my opinion he 
must have a personality in his own business. 
He must learn to do his own thinking, his 
own planning and his own designing. Get 
all the information you can. After all that 
try to decide for yourself. If you do not 
have a personality in business, your business 
will not count. In all successful department 
concerns there is a personality, that is why 
they have been successful; the very name is 
often electric. In the matter of buying stock, 
dealers were often taken by the idea of buy¬ 
ing four or five times the quantity and mak¬ 
ing 5 P er cent. more. According to the last 
paper read you are to turn your stock four 
times a year; if you get a 5 per cent, by 
buying double quantities, and have half that 
quantity on hand for the next six months, 
you are losing 5 per cent. 

CHECKING PROFITS OR LOSSES ON INDIVIDUAL 
BOOKS. 

Mr. Clarke (of Boston).—I wonder how 
many in the room pursue a plan which I 
adopted when I went into business in ’74. 
I believe it has been my custom of analyzing 
my business; of watching the figures, putting 
down the cost of every article sold that has 
kept me up. It covers two points. It gives 
you a key to whether the price charged is 
the correct price. If you call off to the 
entry clerk a series of ten totals of varying 
prices from one to ten dollars, that is called 
back for verification and the cost of the 
article (which is always in my establishment 
marked in the article itself), and if the cost 
marked comes back more than the selling 
price, the entry clerk immediately questions 
whether they have the right price or not. 
Where the real gain comes in is in showing 
absolutely that in, for instance, a sale of thirty 
items of such and such a library amounting 
to $40, the cost is shown, and that the cost 
was $4 less than the selling price. By keep¬ 
ing our library sales in a separate book, 
as we do, we are able to say at the end of 
each sale whether the apparent profit is what 
it should be for each day’s and each month’s 
sales. Then, for every book that is returned 
credit is made and the original cost put down 
again. When this is done you would be sur¬ 
prised to find how little there is left in real 
profit at the end of even the December 
month. 

The cash sales we have to take a little 
lee-way on. I separate the magazine sales, 
and the head of the magazine department 
gives me what those magazines cost. The 
lending library business is also deducted; 
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then we take the average profit on sales 
charged to retail customers as the average 
profit on the cash sales for each day. 

If you do $100,000 worth of business, and 
could do it for 25 per cent., it will cost you 
$25,000. If you have $10,000 worth of goods 
returned you have got to add that profit that 
you did not make to the 25 per cent, of all 
expense, and then we see that your costs on 
business actually done, eliminating returns, 
bring up your expense to a good deal more 
than the 28 per cent. I have found by actual 
experience in looking over the accounts of 
some of the fellows who have gone to the 
wall that that was their first snag, that they 
thought they were making a profit on every 
dollar’s worth of business. 

BOOKKEEPING IN BOOKSELLING. 

There is one other thing that is d propos to 
this: I believe that many houses who have 
not done business systematically have been 
ruined by their bookkeepers. For instance, 
a man going into business with his own cap¬ 
ital, and not charging to himself a definite 
salary per week, the old-fashioned and new- 
fashioned incompetent bookkeepers have 
charged that man’s personal drawings to “per¬ 
sonal account,” so that the resources of a 
concern in “accounts receivable” include what 
the man has drawn to live on. He may have 
thought all during the year that he was just 
going ahead, only to find that his bookkeeper 
has another entry which should have been 
an expense account, an entry charged to his 
own account making him owe his own con¬ 
cern ; and what he owes and what the cus¬ 
tomer owes together are not equal to the real 
expenses of the business. I know that for 
a fact! [Applause.] 

Mr. Malkan. —I resent the imputation that 
booksellers are poor financiers. We have the 
authority of several gentlemen—Mr. Wood¬ 
ward, Mr. Cary and others—that it costs to 
do business between 25 and 30 per cent. Ad¬ 
mitting that to be a fact, and that the profit 
has been from 20 to 25 per cent., I have been 
wondering how r the dealers have been able 
to exist at all. I think they are great 
financiers if they are able year after year to 
keep on and lose 5 per cent. [Laughter.] 
It has been said that every time a publisher 
issues a new book it is a gamble. I cannot 
see it from the publishers’ side, but I can 
swear it is a gamble for the dealer. [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 


“THE PROBLEM OF 
By J. George Frederick, o 

Mr. Frederick. —I want to make three per¬ 
fectly irrelevant remarks before I begin: One 
is that I have no prejudice against any part 
of this room; another that I know nothing at 
all about advertising books; and last that my 
talk this afternoon is going to be what my 
wife usually calls a strawberry shortcake; in 
other words, I have a little prepared here 
and I am going to intersperse it with a few 
remarks on the side. 


NEW BOOK BUSINESS HAS BEEN A LOSS. 

Mr. Clarke. —I think Mr. Malkan will re¬ 
member that several years ago I stated here 
at this convention that it was my honest 
opinion that not a dollar had been made from 
the retailing of new books in this country in 
the last ten years, barring those few localities 
where they got the full retail price of $1.50. 
That they had not paid a dollar to a publisher 
in the last ten years but what had been 
drawn from the accessories to their new 
book business, old books, periodicals, station¬ 
ery, engraving, libraries, etc. ; that new busi¬ 
ness had been paid for by money wrung from 
the profit made in other transactions. I went 
further, and stated that fiction had meant a 
loss of from 10 to 25 per cent, to every re¬ 
tailer and bookseller in this country, and on 
top of that he had also the expense of selling 
the remainder at 25 and 50 cents apiece, be¬ 
cause it cost him 25 per cent, to sell those. 
Now, right after that the head of one of the 
largest houses in this country came in to see 
me on that subject; and, while that state¬ 
ment about the fiction was difficult to prove 
by figures, I proved to him the greater loss 
by carrying the stuff one, two, three or four 
years, instead of cutting it at the end of a 
year, and getting that money turned over, 
that I was absolutely right. Then I. pub¬ 
lished a year ago last September a series of 
figures in The Publishers’ Weekly showing 
the actual purchases for the month of Sep¬ 
tember in the previous year, the number of 
volumes, wffiat they would have brought had 
they been sold at $1.12 if we had sold every 
copy, then taking the copies sold to libraries 
at a greater discount and greater loss and the 
number of copies left over, and the cost—at 
a rough guess 25 per cent.—to sell these vol¬ 
umes, and the entire transaction had paid a 
direct loss. 

Mr. Jackson. —It has been my experience 
that if you buy five copies of a book and 
keep them on your shelf for a year, it costs 
you 75 cents. 

Mr. Clarke (interposing).—There should 
be added the actual cost you pay the pub¬ 
lishers and the actual cost of the freight. 

Mr. Jackson .—You keep those five books 
for a year which cost you 75 cents a volume 
to get rid of; you sell them for 50 cents. 
What do you charge that up against? 

The President. —Gentlemen, Mr. Frederick 
has now come in, and we will listen to his 
paper entitled “Advertising Books.” Mr. 
Frederick, of Printers r’ Ink. 


BOOK ADVERTISING.” 

“Printers’ InkNew York. 

They took Brigham Young to see Bulwer- 
Lytton’s play, “The Lady of Lyons,” one day, 
and after it was all over they asked him 
what he thought of it.. “Pooh!” he replied, 
“what a lot of fuss to make over just one 
woman!” 

It has always seemed to me, my friends, 
that publishers and booksellers make too 
much fuss over the single book, and not 
enough over their general line of books. 
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I have observed in knocking about the 
country, in and out of the homes of the 
great average middle class, that while a great 
amount of reading matter of one sort, or 
another is consumed, yet the number of books 
of the kind you would most like to sell is 
shamefully small. I doubt whether the aver¬ 
age middle class family buys even as much 
as one new novel a year. In fact I am well 
informed that the size of the editions of best 
sellers is steadily decreasing. It used to be 
possible to sell two and three hundred thou¬ 
sand editions of a new and exceptional novel 
and nobody thought much of it. To-day, 
according to my information, everybody is 
elated if a book reaches the one hundred 
thousand mark. 

When you consider that there are nearly a 
million and a half of people with incomes of 
$3000 a year and over, it certainly does seem 
as though the surface of bookselling has only 
been scratched. I know of course that libra¬ 
ries and other factors enter into the situation, 
but nevertheless as an advertising man 
trained to study the possibilities for more 
sales, I can say that there is excellent re¬ 
ward awaiting both the publisher and the 
retailer for general creative work in stimu¬ 
lating book buying. 

Advertisers in other lines are all the time 
increasing the per capita consumption of their 
product. Frank Van Camp, who sells evap¬ 
orated milk, found other manufacturers and 
also dealers quite sure that people in this 
country were good for just a certain set 
amount of evaporated milk per family per 
year, and they thought that settled it. But 
Van Camp had no respect for the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and he set about to 
bring those facts and ideas before the public 
which would upset their habits and make 
them buy more. By his powerful advertising 
campaign he not only increased his sales of 
the milk, but those of all other milk canners. 
It was new business he created; and I tell 
you the live wires of cither the retailing or 
the manufacturing business are interested in 
the new business rather than in the competi¬ 
tive business they can get. 

It seems to you who deal in literature that 
comparing literary products with evaporated 
apples is a joke. But the great underlying 
general principles of public education through 
advertising apply as much to books as they 
do to milk. In other words, psychology and 
the study of its relation to trade tells us that 
whatever the profit may be it can be devel¬ 
oped, and that by the right sort of publicity, 
whether it be a book or whether it be soap. 
I know' that soap has been held as the opposite 
pole of bookselling for many years, but I 
want to say that the sale of soap as well as 
books can be increased in consumption per 
capita by the right method. 

All over this country to-day you will find 
broad gauge business men not only deploring 
the amount of “cut-price” business going on 
to-day, but making money through doing 
business on other standards. Bright retailers 
are seeing that cut-price trade is transient 
trade, and that it costs too much per cus¬ 
tomer, w'hen you have to cut prices to get 
people into your store all the tirrie. 


The w'hole trouble with price-cutting, not 
only in the book line, but in every other 
manufacturing and selling line throughout the 
country, has been a poor selling policy on 
the part of the retailer. I have been rather 
close to the manufacturers’ side of advertis¬ 
ing and sales problems, and it seems to me a 
sad thing that so large a percentage of the 
retailers, not only in one line, but in ail lines, 
have not realized, as many manufacturers 
have, the peculiar and especial part of crea¬ 
tive educational advertising. I know that 
many of you have but imperfectly understood 
the evolution through w'hich advertising has 
gone in the general business world. As few 
as fifteen or twenty years ago advertising w*as 
something to be slightly sneered at; it was 
used by patent medicines; it w r as filled with 
exaggeration; it had no definite purpose. It 
w r as like an amount of gas let out into the 
air with a great noise, but with no especial 
purpose or objective point. In the last fif¬ 
teen years, however, advertising power from 
the retailers’ and advertising standpoint has 
been applied, just as electricity or some other 
force has been applied, w ith scientific exact¬ 
ness. You will be astonished, if you look 
into the subject, at the progress that has been 
made in studying carefully and accurately the 
practical value of advertising. I realize that 
this is a more or less general talk, and I w r ant 
to say something about the advertising policy 
of any merchant or manufacturer. Practically 
it is the fundamental policy of his whole 
business. Tell it to me and I will give you 
the measure of his success. 

What is a good advertising policy in adver¬ 
tising books? First of all, its the feeling, the 
habit of mind you can get into the minds of 
your public. Much of this is dependent on 
the store itself—on the service you give and 
the alertness of your stock and manner of 
doing business. Although many do not real¬ 
ize it, advertising begins where the customer 
first gets his eye on you. 

One of the things that has seemed to hold 
back retailers as well as manufacturers has 
been that they have not comprehended where 
advertising began and w'here it stopped. I 
should be a very narrow* advertising man if 
I should say that advertising was confined to 
wdndow' display and newspaper space. It is 
greater than you or I can comprehend. It 
is talked by your clerks. Everything goes to 
make it up. In fact, you cannot separate the 
advertising factor from your business, no 
matter how hard you may try. Even your 
wrapping paper and delivery system is for or 
against you in its advertising value. Your 
w indow's are most important indeed, but the 
strong right arm of your advertising is your 
newspaper copy. 

I have spoken of the retailers’ manner of 
doing business, but perhaps w'hat you are 
most anxious to hear from me is what can be 
done with newspaper copy. The way some 
dealers waste it is pitiful. Some time ago I 
saw' a two-inch Christmas “ad.” for a book¬ 
seller running in a newspaper dated Feb¬ 
ruary ! I don’t think it sold any books before 
Christmas! 

Gentlemen, you would be astonished to see 
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in many a central city a two-inch ad. of 
foolish and perfectly impractical advertising 
inserted by a retailer. The amount of money 
wasted in such advertising is enormous. But 
let me point out something about waste in 
advertising. Let me tell you that more money 
is wasted in advertising by what you don’t 
do than by what you do. The people who 
waste the most money in advertising are 
those who don’t do any at all. 

I am not infallible in my advertising judg¬ 
ment, but the biggest mistake in book adver¬ 
tising as I see it is the use of shop talk and 
the mere dealer’s viewpoint in advertising 
to readers. The more intelligent people are 
not influenced simply by the cry that a book 
is a “best seller”—especially since that term 
lias been so often abused. Readers are aware 
that a book which others like, they often 
don’t like at all. It is true that many people 
follow fashions in books, but I believe that is 
because nothing more intelligent to follow 
has been placed before them by book adver¬ 
tisers. I have it from John Lane, the well- 
known publisher, that the “life” of the aver¬ 
age book published is only three months. 
This sounds suspiciously like the same sort 
of statement made by makers of women’s 
clothes; and the gray hairs which publishers 
and booksellers get trying to hit off public 
taste and fashion in books are also suspic¬ 
iously like the gray hairs which makers of 
fashion garments get trying to do the very 
same sort of thing. 

A more staple method of doing business 
than selling on fashion is necessary for sell¬ 
ing books. I don’t believe that the dealer 
should be a follower in advertising books; 
he should be a leader. Perhaps he, more 
than anybody in the town, knows what are 
really good books. By his close touch with 
the publishers and all the other people who 
ought to know what the good books are, he 
ought to be a leader in getting to the atten¬ 
tion of the right kind of people in his town 
the right kind of books. What might be the 
best seller in Chicago might be a poor one in 
some other city. Temperaments are vastly 
different in this country, and if there is any 
one thing that is appreciated in this country 
it is temperament. You cannot sell one pat¬ 
tern all over this country; if j^ou do you are 
bound to lose sales, because in each part 
there are certain classes of people with cer¬ 
tain special interests in books. 

In writing copy for newspaper ads. I find 
that the greatest difficulty is that there seems 
to be a sort of stereotyped talk. The truth 
is that not having made the many judgments 
necessary in getting at exactly the meaning 
of words and shaping down the copy, so to 
speak, to fit the reader’s viewpoint, we almost 
invariably get poor copy. It takes a good 
advertising man to be able to turn out good 
copy. Of course there are any number of 
mighty live and interesting retailers in the 
bookselling field, as in any other field, who 
have the knack of expressing themselves. Yet 
there is danger in that. There is danger of 
running riot in your individuality, although 
that is your strongest asset, and if you can 
convey that through your newspaper copy 
you have achieved the very maximum of good 


advertising. It is a mighty delicate matter. 
The best way is to get a good advertising 
man, who knows the locality, to do it for you. 
But he can’t aid unless he is as much a part 
of your shop as yourself. The advertising 
man is by nature adapted to adjust himself to 
the atmosphere of the business he is trying 
to develop. If he cannot he is^ not a good 
advertising man. Many have originality, but 
they are afraid to leave the beaten track. A 
certain manner is an asset just as much as a 
name is an asset, and unless one is able to 
develop the cumulative value of that asset 
one is liable to lose money. 

Now, if instead of nervously trying to 
make readers into bellwether sheep who fol¬ 
low each other blindly, by telling how amaz¬ 
ingly a book is selling and quoting worthless 
reviews, if you would instead try to impart 
something of the charm and worth of the 
book itself—its mystery, romance, humor or 
information—I believe you would sell books 
more easily. Indeed, I know so for I have 
seen it done. Don’t have clerks and bunglers 
write your copy: you can’t create book read¬ 
ers with loose talk and generalities—you must 
have that sincere something go out from be¬ 
tween the lines that persuades because the 
writer is an interested book reader himself. 

Make use of the publishers’ advertising 
helps, but make use of them in an individual 
way. Have all your “ads.” bear a continuous 
stamp of individuality that can be identified. 
I believe publishers will pay more attention 
in the future to giving individual assistance 
to dealers who want or need it. I know the 
difficulties of getting good advertising in a 
small city, but it is vital to get it somehow, 
even if you must go outside for it. News¬ 
paper space is a loss unless filled with too 
per cent, effective matter. And think how 
much better opportunity a bookseller has for 
interesting copy than the hardware man who 
sells tin and iron! 

Don’t be afraid of new schemes. Essay 
contests for high schools, establishing mail 
order departments, “book carnivals,” motion 
window displays, special schemes for interest¬ 
ing boys and girls, such as a story telling after¬ 
noon in a corner of the shop, and many more 
such things, are all advertising, and very live 
advertising too. Go after special classes of 
people—ministers, lawyers, business men 
(there is a wonderful field for business 
books), and take the fullest advantage of 
special dates and seasons in plenty of time. 
It seems unnecessary to mention these mat¬ 
ters of course, but there are many who are 
remiss, and many more who do them in a 
dull, cut-and-dried way. 

After a lot of mixing up among advertis¬ 
ing live w r ires, it seems to me the true secret 
of good advertising is to develop in the man 
the sense of freshness and search for new 
ideas. So many dealers slump dowm in their 
w^ays of doing business—they are trying to 
have everything done in the same way year 
in and year out. The advertising mind is one 
that is thinking of the buyer oftener than it 
i« thinking of itself. It is out of the buyer 
that you make money, and the moods and 
conditions of that buyer are most profitable 
to study. The more nearly you dovetail your 
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business to the things you find, by leadership 
and experiment, that your possible buyers 
will respond to, the more money you will 
make. And every step of that road is an 
advertising step. 

I want to conclude by reading something 
which Mr. Gordon Selfridge, the man who 
made the American department store famous 
in London, says about bookselling : 

“I believe that the gross profit in books comes 
in the volume as it does in everything else. If we 
take a few pieces of silk or a few pieces of lace, 
or what you please, and give it a reasonable amount 
of publicity we will perhaps cover our first gross 
cost, but after we have covered our gross cost then 
the gross profit accumulates at a very rapid pace, 
as you all know. Therefore, that book which has 
sold a thousand copies, or five thousand, and has 
covered its initial cost, represents to the author, 
or the publisher, or the merchant, a greatly increased 
percentage as the numbers increase beyond that 
point. I therefore believe that the thorough ad¬ 
vertising of books, like the advertising of anything 
else, will increase the public demand for them, be 
the reading class cf England what the last speaker 
has called it—indifferent or otherwise. 

I believe, generally, that advertising will do al¬ 
most anything with the public that can read the 
advertisement. It has been proven time and again. 
Soap has been referred to two or three times this 
evening, and, if I may say so, England, with her 
tremendously aggressive soap manufacturers and 
soap advertisers, has caused the quantity per capita 
used in this Empire to be greater by double, or 
treble, or quadruple of that used by any other 
nation in the world. I think that is largely attributa¬ 
ble to the fact that soap has been given such ever¬ 
lasting and such excellent publicity. I never hesi¬ 
tate to quote to my American friends that very 
matter of soap as one indication of what can be done 
by advertising and by printers’ ink. Gentlemen, you 
can force into a community almost anything that 
is good, many times things that arc not good, but 
given something that is good and judicious and well 
followed up. and by progressive and aggressive 
advertising you will increase the use of that article 
in that community, no matter where that community 
is — England just the same as America, Germany, 
or France. 

I do not know that it is quite the correct thing to 
do. but let me refer to one little item of books, 
if I may be personal, in our own business. We 
introduced a book the other day, about six weeks 
ago gave it a reasonable amount of publicity, and 
during the six we- ks we have sold 10,000 copies 
of that book. It is simply the publicity, plus the 
fact that the value was there. And, as good things 
are appearing constantly, it seems to me they are 
entitled to all the publicity which intelligence and 
printers’ ink can give them in this or in any other 
community. The publishers should hardly be called 
upon to spend all this money for advertising. On 
the other side of the ocean the retailers do a good 
deal of advertising books, and through the retail 
advertisers very many books are sold. The retailer 
regards a book as he regards any other commodity, 
the more he sells the more he makes, and after he 
has covered the initial cost the profit increases very 
rapidly, and, therefore, he pushes them just as he 
does any other commodity. 

It seems to me a meeting of the retailers of books 
before the Sphinx Club would be interesting. We 
do not look to the producer of silks to praise his 
products before his community so much as the man 
who buys silks and offers them over the counter. 
So it seems to me the retailer should be expected 
to exploit those books which he has accepted and 
which he believes his clientele will accept, and 
he should be expected to give that extreme pub¬ 
licity to his products in the book department just 
as he does in any other portion of the house. In 
the somewhat brief experience we have had, and 
with no great amount of publicity to our book 
department, I will say that it absolutely pays. As 
a merchandiser and as a thorough believer in adver¬ 
tising I believe that the possibility in the book- 
trade in England is as great as in any other com¬ 
modity with which we are dealing. I want, there¬ 
fore, to say that to the retailer belongs a certain 
amount of the expense of the advertising and a 
large share of the responsibility in creating trade.” 


DISCUSSION OF MR. FREDERICKS PAPER. 

The President .—While the chair has abso¬ 
lutely no intent or desire to curb any full and 
free discussion of these papers, I think it only 
proper to suggest that any remarks should 
be pertinent. We will thus conserve our 
time. As we have an important business ses¬ 
sion in the morning, when the committees 
will have their reports to make, I would urge 
upon those who have questions to ask to con¬ 
fine themselves to things entirely pertinent. 

Mr. Hackett. —Mr. President and mem¬ 
bers: In justice to the booksellers, about 
whom I have said some harsh things this 
morning, and in reference to the last speaker’s 
remarks, I want to state the fact that the 
booksellers have not neglected those impor¬ 
tant adjuncts to the increase of sales. They 
do hold pleasant reading afternoons, story¬ 
telling, and so forth—whenever the travelling 
salesmen arrive. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Malkan .—As to the suggestion about 
afternoon parties and a dancing hall and all 
sorts of schemes—a fine scheme to sell 
books was once tried by one of the ablest 
men in America; he managed to get away 
with about $10,000,000 of subscriber s money. 
You would be surprised at the effect that 
such schemes have on a legitimate book 
business. I think they are harmful; the 
book business should have attention called 
to it only in a legitimate way. I do not favor 
schemes for the book business; they might do 
in an amusement line; they might have done 
with P. T. Barnum, but they do not conform 
to the spirit or dignity of the book business. 

USE OF NEWSPAPER SPACE BY BOOKSTORES. 

Mr. Percy (of Grosset & Dunlap).—I am 
an outsider, but am much interested in the 
subject of advertisements. I should like to 
have Mr. Frederick tell the booksellers how 
he would use two columns twice a week in 
the newspapers. Would he take individual 
titles and tell all about the books, or how he 
would handle that amount of space. 

Mr. Frederick .—It is always dangerous to 
say offhand what you would do in a certain 
given condition. However, I would state 
that, as far as the circumstances of the case 
are concerned, I should arrange carefully a 
list of the kind of books I should most like 
to sell, or that there would be most profit in, 
or that the local public desire, and try to get 
the tone, the inspiration, the quality and the 
attractiveness of those books and the things 
in them, not merely general statements about 
them v Too much time is taken up and money 
wasted on advertisements wherein are made 
general statements; to say that this is one 
of the “finest books published this year” has 
absolutely no value whatever. The thing to 
do is to give the reader something out of 
that book that will make him want it. You 
have got to reach him through the other 
route, the psychological route, to make him 
want it. Instead of telling him he wants it, 
make him want it by telling him some of its 
wod points. If you can put up to him in 
that column the things of that book w'hich 
you are sure from your knowledge of books 
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are going to draw him to it, and have a cer¬ 
tain typographical style in that two columns 
—I think two columns is a poor shape; it 
ought to be a double column 12 inches or a 
single column half page, or something of that 
sort, that has some balance to it, in which 
you can achieve some typographical origin¬ 
ality. There is a dentist here in New York 
who advertises in a straight and narrow col¬ 
umn—I do not know whether he is getting 
his value or not, for space is expensive in 
New York. At any rate, if I had two col¬ 
umns, I should attempt to make that book¬ 
seller and his originality and his judgment 
of books stand out so that the reader would 
not only like to buy that book, but he would 
like to buy of that bookseller. I do not be¬ 
lieve you retailers work up your judgment 
and originality enough in your advertising. 

Mr. Douglas .—The gentleman suggests that 
the bookseller use two columns of 12 inches, 
that is 24 inches. The price we have to pay 
is 25 cents a line, and that would figure $84. 
Mr. Clarke says we lose 2 per cent, in doing 
business. How many advertisements would 
we have to put in to come out even to make 
up that $84? 

CO-OPERATING WITH THE PUBLISHERS IN ADVER¬ 
TISING. 

Mr. Foote (of Syracuse).—This very able 
paper, gentlemen, on advertising convinces me 
more than ever that this American Booksell¬ 
ers’ Association might well have a Standing 
Committee on Advertising. There are so 
many points about which we would like in¬ 
formation and help that if we could at the 
business session to-morrow appoint a Stand¬ 
ing Committee on Advertising which would 
act with the publishers and give us informa¬ 
tion through the year on things that we want 
to know, it would be a great help. I was 
talking with Mr. Hoynes, of Harper Brothers, 
a few weeks ago about whether advertising 
books in general magazines sold many copies 
of the books, and I told him I did not think 
that the mass of people bought from maga¬ 
zine advertisements. I added: “When I get 
home I will put up a little slip of paper for a 
bulletin, and we will ask the customers as 
they come into the store whether they are 
buying that book from general publishers’ 
advertisements or on their friends’ recom¬ 
mendation, or at the suggestion of the clerks 
or myself.” I put up the paper with those 
three headings, and the clerks have asked, 
and I myself, for the last month quite a little. 
We have not asked every one. because we 
have not thought of it each time, but we have 
asked a good many people. I noticed that 
in the column headed “suggestions from the 
store” there are fifty or seventy-five marks. 
In ,the column headed “bought from adver¬ 
tisements” perhaps half a dozen, and “sug¬ 
gested by friends” twenty or thirty of them. 
Now if that is true everywhere, the publish¬ 
ers are wasting a lot of money* We should 
all like to know successful ways of advertis¬ 
ing. It is expensive, yet we want to get the 
business if we can find the most successful 
way of doing it. I wish we could have a 
committee on that subject. 


“CHURCH SALE days” FOR BOOKSTORES. 

I am willing to tell you a scheme I put on 
last week if it will be any suggestion. I ex¬ 
ploited a “church sale day.” I had six 
churches last week, six different leading 
churches down town, each one day. I gave 
them io per cent of the $ales, they in return 
advertising the sale for Hhe preceding four 
weeks. They furnished ten or a dozen ladies 
to come into the store and wait on the cus¬ 
tomers. I had one of the music stores put 
in a pianola for such advertising as it would 
be worth to them, and the sale passed off 
very successfully, with very good feeling on 
all sides. I judged that the churches were 
satisfied, for they had pretty good-sized 
checks, and they wanted to do it again next 
year. It was a novelty and had never been 
tried, and might not be adapted for all places, 
but did work well there. 

TO WHOM DOES THE BOOKSTORE’S ADVERTISING 
APPEAL ? 

I should like to say one word more about 
advertising. The problem is, to whom are 
we-going to appeal in advertising? The peo¬ 
ple who sit down for companionship with the 
great authors of the ages, with Homer and 
Plato, and Milton and Goethe, and Dante and 
Longfellow, are not very many in proportion 
to the total population. The people who are 
interested in their trade and who are buying 
books about that trade are far more nume¬ 
rous, because this age tends to commer¬ 
cialism and to the mechanical trades and 
arts. The humanitarian arts and the literary 
culture of the middle ages which produced 
the college men of a generation ago when 
the classics were a part of the curriculum. 
That sort of thing is passing from our col¬ 
leges. To-day the men who study Latin and 
Greek are very few and far between. We 
sell few Latin and Greek books; the trade 
and mechanical arts are getting the business; 
that is one reason why there are not as many 
book readers. In New York State to-day 
90 per cent, of the children leave school after 
the seventh grade, according to the statistics 
furnished by the Department at Albany, be¬ 
cause 15 years is the age limit at which they 
have to stay in school. If the boys are going 
to leave school at 15, they have no time to 
cultivate the habit of reading. I am very 
much in earnest: we have got to devise some 
scheme in the booktrade for interesting boys 
and girls of 15, that there shall be started 
and inculcated in their minds a love of read¬ 
ing, so that we can make book buyers of the 
coming generation. If there is to be but 10 
per cent, of the population of New York 
State that we can depend upon to be book 
buyers, it is time we made an effort to get 
them, is it not? That should be part of any 
advertising scheme. Our neighbor in the 
last paper stated that there was a decreasing 
sale of books. The sale of books is increas¬ 
ing, because the population is increasing—but 
relativelv it is decreasing. 

A CO-OPERATIVE CATALOGUE OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 

I wrote the publishers lately—quite a num¬ 
ber of them—in relation to a plan of com- 
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piling a selected list of children's books, 
graded by years of from 6 to 16, and most 
of the publishers were favorable to it if it 
could be put through. If we could have a list 
of children's books, of from 6 to 16 years, 
sent out, with our imprints on it, I think the 
school teachers in our respective towns would 
be glad to co-operate with us in distributing 
them. We could follow up the lists with let¬ 
ters three or four times a year, urging upon 
parents the necessity of having children buy 
books out of their own pin money, or of 
buying for them if necessary. We would 
thus make customers for our store. There 
are lists made up, I know, under library aus¬ 
pices, but if we could have a list—if not an 
absolutely complete list, at least a selected list 
—of books of all grades from such publishers, 
and graded by years, the cover to bear our 
imprint. I should like to go ahead and work 
this up with the publishers. If you are for 
it I shall be glad if you will drop me a line. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Arnold (Syndicate Trading Co.) —I 
should just like to say that I left school be¬ 
fore the age of 15, and have been cultivating 
the reading habit ever since. The best ad¬ 
vertisement for the publishers, it seems to me, 
is a live bookstore, and they have been get¬ 
ting fewer and fewer, as you know. The 
only way to have a live bookstore is to have 
the arrangement such that the live bookseller 
can make a sufficient profit to make it worth 
while. Then men will go into the business 
instead of dropping out of it. Every little 
while I hear one of the travelling men de¬ 
clare, “Another bookstore has gone." 

“protection" on new book purchases. 

The bookseller is buying a pig in a poke 
all the time. A travelling man comes around 
with a new book; you know nothing about it 
and he knows very little either, so you buy a 
pig in a poke, sometimes five copies of him, 
sometimes more, and sometimes, if he is a 
good enough salesman, you buy one hundred 
or a thousand copies. Where you are really 
simply the agent of the publisher — for he 
fixes the price you pay and tells you what to 
sell it at—it is only fair that he should share 
the gamble. He knows more about the book 
after all, except the literary man back of the 
publisher, than the salesman or the book¬ 
seller, and it is only fair that the bookseller 
should have some protection. [Applause.] 

That protection need not be a very great 
amount. In Germany I understand they get 
full protection and send back every book they 
don't want. That would not agree with our 
methods. It is impossible to go into all the 
details of the scheme. The matter can be 
carried out. I believe if the publisher would 
give us protection of 2 or 3 or 5 per cent, on 
our purchases during the year, that that 
would take care of our necessarily dead 
stock. Some sellers would have more than 
5 per cent, but that would probably be be¬ 
cause they were not good buyers; but no mat¬ 
ter how good a buyer you are, your are sure 
to have some dead stock at the end of the 
year in the book business, because you are 
buying pigs in pokes. [Applause.] 


JUVENILE READING AS A FEEDER TO THE STORE. 

Mr. Shoemaker (Philadelphia).—I was very 
much interested in what Mr. Foote had to 
say about the juvenile feature being a feeder 
to the store as a means leading to the sale of 
other books of a mere serious character— 
something I have had in my mind quite a 
while—and of course it comes very near to 
us, being publishers of children’s books. It 
has seemed to me, without making a very 
exact mathematical calculation, that, if the 
stores that had any kind of juvenile business 
would trouble themselves to the extent of 
keeping track of the young people who buy 
those books, in the course of a few years— 
five years perhaps—they could increase the 
output of their business perhaps 25 per cent. 

It is a very easy matter to get children to 
have the reading habit, and it is a very easy 
matter, after they have become addicted to 
the reading of good juvenile books, to lead 
them on to something else. It would be a 
very slight transformation to go from seme 
of the good children’s stories to Dickens or 
Scott, or even to Thackeray or to some of 
our own native authors; and it seems to me 
would be a very economical form of adver¬ 
tising if the names of those children were to 
be conserved and the intelligent sellers kept 
after them, and endeavored to feed out to 
them a better literature. Once they get the 
habit of buying sets of books, which they 
would do sooner or later, they would become 
permanent readers of good authors. 

Mr. Frederick, whom I had the pleasure 
of hearing some time ago in a very interesting 
talk, said some things at that meeting which 
he did not say to-day. I was in hopes he 
would say them, because they might have 
come with better grace from him than from 
some of the publishers. Mr. Frederick said 
that all kinds of retail merchants, particularly 
all kinds of retail booksellers, while they 
were very intelligent gentlemen, were not 
very good storekeepers. I think, if I remem¬ 
ber correctly, he said something like this: 
the greater the degree of intelligence, very 
often the less commercial sense. He said you 
were poor buyers of books, poor displayers 
of books and poor sellers of books, and, to 
cc-me down to his own specific language, that 
you were very poor advertisers of books. He 
lets you down easy though by saying that the 
publishers are also poor advertisers. 

He suggests that we co-operate with you 
in some form of co-operative advertising; 
that we prepare some composite form of co¬ 
operative advertising in September and Octo¬ 
ber. say. to be inserted by you in your local 
papers, we paying a part of the expense. 

Following up my friend Mr. McKay’s state¬ 
ment that he believed that all his net books 
were sold at 40 per cent, margin of profit, 
if that per cent, became prevalent on net 
books, and we as publishers pay a consider¬ 
able portion <jf your advertising, I think that 
the members of this convention could go- 
home in a very optimistic mood. 

The President .—Our next paper is one by 
Mr.' George H. Doran, of the George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 
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RESULTS OF THE NET PRICE SYSTEM TO DATE. 

By George H. Doran, of the George H. Doran Company, New York. 


Mr. Doran. —Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I had no idea two or three years 
ago that net fiction could have been brought 
to its present condition, and I think that, first 
of all. the Association as a whole, and par¬ 
ticularly the officers, should be congratulated 
at the wonderful results that have been at¬ 
tained. More than that, I think they should 
be thanked by the publishers who are finding 
an extended market for their publications, by 
the booksellers for a chance of a reasonable 
profit, and by the consumers, I believe, that 
the consumer can now find in his home town 
a wider range of titles than formerly. Then 
I think, as we are speaking of this, that the 
managers of the book shops and the depart¬ 
ment stores should have a very full measure 
of those thanks, because if it had not been for 
their more than hearty support the present 
net price system could not obtain. Some of 
the very obvious results are, to my mind at 
least, the greatly stimulated interest of the 
bookseller in new books. Speaking briefly 
about the question of advertising, some of 
the dealers are submitting to the publishers 
advertising schemes that, for the first time, 
permit the publisher to reissue the article 
published, at a reasonable cost; and, speaking 
for myself and my company, we are very glad 
to co-operate with dealers in this class of ad¬ 
vertising. The second point is altogether too 
obvious to mention; that is, the cheerfulness 
and optimism of the dealers. My third point— 
and perhaps I disagree a little with Mr. Ar¬ 
nold—but I thought there were more dealers 
now ? , fewer going out and some coming into 
the book business. There is also, to my 
mind, an increase in the sale of the average 
book, a wider range of titles being sold very 
generally; an increasing public must naturally 
follow these foregoing results. There is an¬ 
other result—though here the dealers may 
disagree with me-Mhe publisher on the 
whole is receiving rather less for his product; 
but this may be more than compensated for 
by larger sales and greater stability than for¬ 
merly. Now, these are the business results 
as I would view them, and excellent as they 
are, I think we are still very far from the 
ideal; certainly very far from an ideal that 
obtained very generally, say twenty-five years 
ago, when the word “net” was a trade term 
and not a public term, where for the most 
part books were sold at their list prices; and 
Mr. Woodward has gone very much farther 
back than I dared go and proved that it was 
the bookseller who began the discounting of 
books and not the publisher, and that the 
remedy must rest with the bookseller to 
make prices more stable. My suggestion 
may be altogether too radical to advance, 
but I would say that, as bookselling is the 
only line of merchandising in which the 
double standard of prices is even tolerated, 
(for even in our advertising we advertise a 
book as net, making the inference that there 
are other books that wfill be discounted whether 


or no,) I have thought it feasible that we 
should return to the principle of expecting 
to receive the publisher’s list price for every 
book sold. Again speaking for ourselves, 
I shall be quite willing to see this principle 
applied to our books, and have the full cata¬ 
logue price expected on a book, whether 
marked “net” or not, and I for one will wel¬ 
come the day when the word “net” is for¬ 
gotten and books sold at the standard price 
everywhere. 

As to the publisher’s discount, we cannot 
all afford to give 40 off. There are ques¬ 
tions of royalties, and many others; besides 
I think you will agree with me that, when the 
discount was generally extended to 40 per 
cent., there would be more or less cutting 
of prices. Indeed the principal danger is 
that a too liberal discount on the part of 
publishers will induce a return to discount¬ 
ing, first of all. to the favored professional 
classes. Then it would be extended and all 
would receive the wide discounts that pretty 
nearly wrecked our business some ten or 
twelve years ago. 

Now, from my experience in retailing and 
from the figures which Mr. Butler showed 
me a year ago, I am quite convinced that no 
bookseller can survive and make any profit 
or reasonable return on the energy and 
money invested unless he has a discount that 
will average one-third; but any discount that 
the dealer receives in excess of this should 
be considered as a contribution towards a 
surplus or towards an extension of the busi¬ 
ness and not at all as an inducement to re¬ 
sort to the cutting of prices. To my mind 
the essence of the whole thing is, that it is 
up to the bookseller to maintain price-' — it 
seems to me that the whole question of 
maintenance of price is entirely up to the 
dealer regardless of discount. You will all 
recall that when, not long ago, the city of 
New York passed a law forbidding the sale 
of theatre tickets by speculators, a writer 
in one of the New York dailies remarked 
very sagely that tickets would not be bought 
of speculators just as long as the public did 
not want to buy them. I do not know 
of any means open to the publishers, either 
punitive or preventive, that would stand in 
the way of the booksellers’ desire to cut 
prices. You will find that it is the clerk to-day 
who searches assiduously to find if a book 
has been published for twelve months. It 
needs fidelity to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the principles of net prices to main¬ 
tain them as a feature of bookselling. These 
are tw r o or three of the positive results of the 
net system. 

There are one or two negative results 
that I will be daring enough to mention. 
To be logical, if all books are to be sold 
at their list price, it must mean that 
there would sooner or later — and sooner 
rather than later— become surplus stock in 
the hands of the dealer. Now the shoe 
dealer, or the dealer in any other kind of a 
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commodity, takes his product that may be 
old-fashioned, or a year old, and has a 
special sale. Under our system, this is 
pretty much denied to the bookseller. It 
has occurred to me recently that out of 
this association there might grow a Board 
of Trade that might deal with the ques¬ 
tion of surplus stock, and that this Board of 
Trade should be composed of delegates from 
local associations, because back of this asso¬ 
ciation must be the local association, and 
back of the local association must be the 
loyalty of the individual dealer to the princi¬ 
ple. To this Board of Trade it occurred to 
me that there might be submitted lists of 
books that a dealer proposed to offer, for a 
period not to exceed thirty days, and books 
published more than twelve months previous 
to the time of the sale. That a committee of 
your board should approve or disapprove of 
the time or method of such a sale, because 
it is really very necessary to help booksell¬ 
ing that the greater part of a publisher’s 
product should reach the consumer not much 
more than twelve months after publica¬ 
tion. We all know that the great percent¬ 
age of the books published go on the retired 
list long before twelve months. In this con¬ 
nection I was talking with a retailer yester¬ 
day, and he raised two points that I think are 
of special interest. One is that of a customer 
who comes in and asks to have ordered—1 
am speaking now about New York—a book 
that is listed regular, the maximum discount 
on a single copy being 40 per cent. The 
book is quoted to the purchaser at a dis¬ 
count. The cost of securing it is greater 
than that of securing a general line of stock, 
so that there is a definite loss on the sale of 
that book. All these losses must be carried by 
and charged up to the net system profit. An¬ 
other case he raised was one of the Steven¬ 
son classics of Scribner’s listed at $1.25 net, 
the discount on which was 30 per cent., the 
prevailing discount in his case being 10 per 


cent. He got $1.10 or $1.12 for that book. I 
contend that it is not necessary to search for 
reasons why a book should be discounted. 

There is one other result that may be open 
to debate or question. That is that the pub¬ 
lisher of copyright books who has lost a cer¬ 
tain gift and quantity market, by reason of the 
net price system, that formerly was his. 
Non-copyright books are now being bought 
for this purpose and it occurred to me that 
perhaps some action of this association might 
make entirely legitimate what is being 
done by individual dealers, namely, to make 
a special price where ten or twelve copies 
of a book were bought by one party at one 
time. I do not make these suggestions with 
any thought of weakening the position of the 
net price system; in fact, I support it so 
heartily that there can be no question in my 
mind as to its feasibility or its entire desira¬ 
bility, but I do think that there ought to be 
opportunities for the existence of the in¬ 
genious bookseller that are now denied to 
him. To sum up in a word, I think that 
the maintenance of the net price is not only 
the bookseller’s opportunity but it is also his 
responsibility. 

The President. —Gentlemen, just a few 
moments: There was a committee appointed 
this morning to draw a resolution to express 
the sympathy and regret at the death of 
Colonel Higginson. Mr. Upham will read 
the report of that committee: 

Mr. Upham (reading) : 

“The American Booksellers’ Association, in con¬ 
vention assembled, desire to extend to the family 
of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson this expres¬ 
sion of their sympathy in the loss they have sus¬ 
tained in the death of the distinguished author, 
soldier and citizen. 

(Signed) Henry M. Upham, 

William B. Clarke, 

Committee.” 

Moved and duly seconded that this expres¬ 
sion be telegraphed to the family. Carried. 

Session adjourned. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION. 

Convention called to order at 10:15 a.m. gramme, we will have a paper prepared by 
by President Butler. Mr. Theodore E. Schulte, of New York. 

The President .—Proceeding with our pro- 


THE SECOND-HAND BOOK BUSINESS AS AN ADJUNCT OF THE BOOKSTORE 
By Theo. E. Schulte, of New York. 


Gentlemen : It seems to me that your 
committee should have chosen for this paper 
cue who has had more years of experience, 
and who is better qualified by literary skill 
to present this theme. It would, for in¬ 
stance, have been a delight to have heard 
from one of the veterans, in the old book 
business, such as Governor Stuart, of Leary, 
Stuart & Company, of Philadelphia, Mr. Jos¬ 
eph McDonough, of Albany, Mr. Geo. D. 
Smith, the valiant knight of the auction 
rooms, or one of the old book men whose 
portraits have adorned the Publishers' 
Weekly during the past weeks. I confess 
I am a mere novice as a dealer in old books. 


though my interest in them and old book 
shops dates from my early youth when I 
was wont to frequent the haunts around 
Cooper Union near my boyhood home and 
the shops around Nassau and Ann Streets, 
as well as the old Leggat Store on Cham¬ 
bers Street. My only reason for consenting 
at all to “bore” you with this effusion is 
the wish to be of service to my fellow work¬ 
ers in the trade and if any suggestion of 
mine can be helpful, in the least, to any of 
the members of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, I will be amply repaid for this 
effort. 

Before discussing the workings of the 
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old book business, permit me a word of 
personal experience. My early association 
with the booktrade was in a clerical capaci¬ 
ty in the branch store of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, then located at 
No. 9 Murray Street. That was almost thir¬ 
ty years ago. Wonderful changes have taken 
place during the period of my connection 
with the trade. When, some years later, I 
was given the position of manager I had 
my first experience in dealing in old books. 
I was offered the library of the Rev. Thos. 
Rambaud, D.D., a noted Baptist clergyman, 
then recently deceased. I looked over the 
catalogue and, more at a guess than by any 
real calculation of values, as most of the 
books were entirely unfamiliar to me, I of¬ 
fered $180 for the lot. Even now I re¬ 
member my anxiety when the offer was ac¬ 
cepted and the books, some six or eight 
large cases full, were received. I was fear¬ 
ful that I would not know how to dispose 
of them, that I would not come out whole 
on the transaction, that my purchase, so 
entirely out of the usual order of the pur¬ 
chases of the Society which dealt exclusively 
in new books and church supplies, would 
call forth severe criticism at headquarters, 
etc. The success of the first venture war¬ 
ranted a continuance and was the forerun¬ 
ner of several purchases of libraries made 
for the Society. Personally, handling old 
books has always appealed to me, and when 
upon the discontinuance of the branch store 
in New York I purchased the Society’s in¬ 
terest and continued the business on my own 
account I determined gradually to alter the 
character of the store from a new to an old 
book shop and this program has now been 
consistently adhered to for about five years. 
Whether the store will eventually become 
entirely a second-hand book shop time only 
can reveal. 

The reasons which impelled me to prefer 
the old to the new book business are, proba¬ 
bly, the same which actuate others in making 
a similar choice, viz., a personal preference 
or love for old books, per se, the proportion¬ 
ately larger profits and the fact that limited 
capital will go farther. There are, of course 
compensations and advantages for both the 
new and the old book business and success 
in either is the result of definite plans and 
downright hard work and not due to chance. 

I will endeavor, carrying out the expressed 
wish of your committee, that this paper 
should be a straight out business talk on 
the practical workings of the old book busi¬ 
ness briefly touched upon: 

1. Buying Old Books. 

2. Selling Old Books. 

3. Classifying and Arranging of Stock. 

4. Profits in the Old Book Business. 

As my experience is limited to the last 
five years which have been extremely busy 
years in trying to build up a newly estab¬ 
lished business, I will have to confine myself 
to the methods in vogue in the store with 
which I am familiar. 

I. BUYING OLD BOKS. 

I am often asked, “How do you get hold 


of the libraries and collections of books?” 
“How do you get the opportunity to buy?” 
I can readily understand that to the new 
book dealer accustomed to being almost sub¬ 
merged by drummers and salesmen this must 
seem puzzling. To the second-hand dealer it 
is simple enough, although there is consid¬ 
erable difference in the buying of various 
dealers. The calls come in many ways. Ev¬ 
ery catalogue of second-hand books is a 
notice to the world that the dealer is in the 
market to purchase and is a bid for old 
books. Many books are brought into the 
store as the result of signs informing the 
public that books are bought. Possibly, the 
best results come from judicious advertis¬ 
ing in either the daily papers or special class 
journals. I have specialized to some extent 
in theological books and have found small 
half-inch or inch advertisements in the 
religious papers helpful in bringing me many 
lists for appraisement. Many dealers have 
used other class journals similarly with good 
success. 

It is needless for me to say that right 
buying is the life of the business. No mat¬ 
ter how large the stock carried, unless it is 
constantly replenished by new consignments, 
so that the regular customers will almost 
daily find new items, stagnation and business 
death are sure to result. 

A word as to prices paid for old books. 
Merely from a commercial standpoint a fair 
conpensation pays in the end. The Publish¬ 
ers’ Weekly recently, speaking of the rela¬ 
tion between the publisher and the author, 
and quoting from the New York Times, 
said, “A publisher’s asset is his integrity.” 
The same must be said of the second-hand 
dealer in his relation to those offering books 
for sale. His asset must be his integrity. 
Fair dealing with those who trust us for 
valuations and a fair compensation for books 
purchased is what every honest dealer stands 
for and will in the end win more friends 
and pay better than any dishonest method, 
looking only for temporary advantage, could 
possibly do. Of course, the commercial 
value is often very much below a sentimental 
or associational value placed on his property 
by the vendor and there is frequently oppor¬ 
tunity for an honest difference of opinion. 

It is a moot question whether the deal¬ 
er should disclose his knowledge of rare 
or unusual items, which may be in a collec¬ 
tion offered him for sale, the value of which 
are not known to the seller. I think, un¬ 
questionably, the dealer is entitled to com¬ 
pensation for his expert knowledge, just as 
the expert in other professions would de¬ 
mand a higher price than the ordinary prac¬ 
titioner would receive. This is a matter 
which must be left to sense of honor of the 
dealer. 

The methods of buying are different ac¬ 
cording to the specialty of the dealer. Some 
dealers depend largely upon buying from the 
trade, selecting items in their particular line 
or for which they have a prospective cus¬ 
tomer definitely in mind. Others again make 
their purchases largely in the auction rooms. 
These are usually dealers who specialize in 
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rare books. As auction prices are usually 
top notch prices, such dealers more fre¬ 
quently execute bids for actual or prospec¬ 
tive customers than purchase to carry in 
slock. For instance, I do not imagine many 
books were purchased at the Hoe sale, ex¬ 
cept for definite orders. Sometimes, however, 
real bargains even from a dealer's stand¬ 
point can be secured at the auction sales. 

These methods of buying have their ad¬ 
vantages, but, to my way of looking at it, 
much of the “fun” of the business is lost. 
Nothing in business life can compare to the 
delights of first going over a consignment 
before one knows what the lot contains. 
Every new item has a fascination and gives 
a distinct pleasure. Some times an unex¬ 
pected “plum” is found such as a rare book 
or a good first edition. Nearly every dealer 
lives in hopes of some day turning up a 
Tamerlaine or a Gutenberg Bible, and 
whether the hopes are ever realized or not, 
the game is fascinating and the pleasure to 
a book lover is more than a mere monetary 
consideration. Sometimes there is disap¬ 
pointment and items which at first appear 
valuable turn out on closer inspection to be 
defective, plates lacking, wrong editions, etc. 
But whether pleasure or disappointment the 
dealer is the wiser for the experience, and 
the novelty and uncertainty of what each 
day may bring forth add zest and relish to 
the daily grind and routine and make life 
to him more bearable. 

In purchasing books brought into the store, 
the dealer must satisfy himself that they 
honestly belong to the vendor, as unfortun¬ 
ately it happens not infrequently that stolen 
property is offered. As a further protection, 
we insist upon a receipt properly signed for 
and giving the address for all store pur¬ 
chases. This has often been a great help 
where the books have been stolen as the 
vendor, at a subsequent sale, may sign a 
different name or address and thus lead to 
discovery. 

In buying, the commercial value only can 
concern the dealer. Also other considera¬ 
tions must be taken into account, such as 
the state of the cash drawer .(nearly all 
second-hand purchases are for cash), the 
probability of turning the purchase within 
a reasonable time, the question whether the 
books are not already in stock, etc., etc. 
Much of the buying is competitive, the stock 
being offered to several dealers, and a close 
computation of values is required. 

The largest possible experience, a thorough 
knowledge of all classes of books, a reten¬ 
tive memory, and a book instinct, which is 
intuitive and really cannot be learned, but 
which seldom fails to dig out the valuable 
items in a collection, combined with a cer¬ 
tain amount of commercial instinct are the 
necessary requirements for the buyer of old 
books. The dealer who has this experience 
and these qualifications himself or on the 
part of his buying clerk is fortunate and 
has won half of the battle. If the buying is 
done by a clerk, the dealer must satisfy him¬ 
self that he is implicitly honest, and possesses 
a high sense of honor. “No man can serve 


two masters.” The buying clerk must know 
no other interest than that of his employer. 

2. SELLING OLD BOOKS. 

The new book dealer depends largely for the 
selling qualities of a given book upon the 
amount of money spent by the publisher in ad¬ 
vertising it and thus creating a demand for it 
on the part of the public. The old book 
dealer has no similar advantage. If the 
book is ever to be sold it must be as a re¬ 
sult of a definite effort to find a customer for 
it. To do this successfully constitutes him 
a real bookseller. First, he must know 
books; second, he must know or keep track 
of the tastes and idiosyncrasies and special 
wants of his customers. To do this re¬ 
quires a great amount of detail clerical 
work. I have found it helpful to send with 
all catalogues a blank for customers to in¬ 
dicate subjects in which they are interested, 
and special books they may be searching 
for. These are transferred to a card want 
list, and I consider this list one of the 
most valuable assets of the business. Hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of books are thus sold 
to customers who have at some time ex¬ 
pressed a desire for them. Not only do we 
quote the special book desired but we find it 
invaluable to quote other books on the same 
subject or of a similar character, and thus 
frequently sales of a number of books result 
where only one has been asked for. 

Probably the most successful way of sell¬ 
ing old books is by catalogue. We all en¬ 
joyed the admirable paper read at one of the 
sessions last year by my friend Mr. Chas. 
L. Bowman, on “How to Make a Cata¬ 
logue,” so that it will be unnecessary for 
me to go into that phase of the subject. I 
will merely add that in cataloguing a large 
and diversified stock my experience has 
been that it is better to classify by subject 
as customers will often be attracted by see¬ 
ing a number of books grouped together on 
their particular line - of interest or hobby 
where a single item would be overlooked. 
I have also found it helpful to select par¬ 
ticular classes of customers to whom certain 
catalogued items would appeal and thus save 
my ammunition. Catalogues are expensive 
and should be prepared and sent out with 
judicious discrimination. Although a cata¬ 
logue of stock such as Mr. Bowman has, 
consisting largely of remainders of which a 
number of copies can be supplied would re¬ 
quire all the careful preparation he described, 
such care is not possible and is really not 
essential where a large miscellaneous stock 
is catalogued, the majority of which consists 
of books that are well known and require 
only a few lines. This is especially the case 
when only one copy of a book can be sup¬ 
plied, and naturally the cost of the space 
devoted to each item in the catalogue must 
be taken into consideration. After a book 
has been sold from the catalogue, all further 
mention is wasted ammunition, unless the 
dealer keeps track of any further orders that 
may come in, to be followed up in case an¬ 
other copy of the book wanted should turn 
up at a later date. 

In going over a new purchase the dealer 
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usually first weeds out all books of little or 
no value, which we ordinarily designate as 
“junk.” If he is fortunate enough to have 
outside stands, he utilizes these to turn the 
junk at a low figure from five cents up, each. 

If the dealer has no outside stands the cus¬ 
tom usually is to turn over this refuse in bulk 
for a nominal consideration to another dealer 
who is so equipped. I have been fortunate 
in having a large wall space along the Lex¬ 
ington Avenue side of the building where 
my store is located which I have shelved and 
converted into an outside book shop. A little 
booth has been erected to carry surplus stock 
and shelter the clerk in charge in inclement 
weather. A large amount of stock, as to the 
number of items and bulk, is thus disposed 
of, even if the amount of money received 
does not go into large figures. We offer bar¬ 
gains, and from an advertising standpoint 
nothing brings as good returns as real bar¬ 
gains. The stands when properly worked can 
be made to pay handsomely, and the stand 
business is frequently one of the most in¬ 
teresting features of the establishment. 

The Publishers' Weekly's want list and 
similar want lists issued monthly by some of 
the leading houses in the trade, offer valuable 
outlets for the second-hand as well as the 
new book dealer. A careful checking almost 
invariably turns up items which we did not 
know, or at least did not remember were in 
stock.’ My friend Mr. Anderson says: “It 
is generally the man who does not know he 
hasn’t the book called for that supplies what 
is wanted. The blame fool does not know 
that it is in stock, and goes ahead and finds 
it.” A frequent checking of such lists also 
familiarizes the clerk with the stock. 

Of course the most important selling agency 
is the store itself, and much of the dealer’s 
effort must be devoted to plans for bringing 
customers actually into the shop, and this 
leads me to say a few words upon 

3. THE CLASSIFICATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
STOCK. 

A friend of mine used to tell me of one 
of the old time New York booksellers whose 
stock was always piled knee deep in heaps 
on the floor and to whom the Dewey decimal 
system of classification was an unknown 
tGngue. When a customer would ask for a 
certain book he would reflect for a moment, 
squirt his tobacco juice into the corner, and 
say, “Yes, we have a copy; you will^find it 
in that heap about half way down.” The 
patient customer would start his search and 
the dealer would continue his laborious pur¬ 
suit of gossip or staring into vacancy in the 
sublime hope that the customer, although he 
would not find the book wanted, might per¬ 
chance find something else in his vain pursuit 
which might attract him and thus lead to a 
»ale. In these latter days of rush and hurry 
we must have our stock classified to a nicety 
if we expect to do business. Our ^ clerks 
obght to be able to find in a moment’s time 
practically any book in stock. This may seem 
difficult, and considering the enormous num¬ 
ber of individual books carried, it certainly 
requires much labor; but when the stock is 
once thoroughly arranged, the additions can 


readily be handled and thus the stock kept 
properly classified. A good subject classifica¬ 
tion has the further advantage that the cus¬ 
tomer looking for a particular book is apt to 
find others on the same subject of equal in¬ 
terest to him, even if the book inquired for 
should happen to be out of stock. I have no 
pet theory on the subject of classification. 
Any system is better than none. In the first 
years of my business experience I started to 
classify according to the Dewey system, 
which is the A. L. A. subject classification. 

I found that it was not feasible to carry this 
out in full in a bookstore, and we have had 
to modify it considerably. The important 
point is that there should be some definite 
classification which the clerks should thor¬ 
oughly understand and adhere to. 

One suggestion to the clerks which w r e 
have found extremely helpful is, do not turn 
your customer away with the statement that 
you have not the book in stock, even if you 
know or think you know such to be the case. 
Let the customer go with you to the shelf 
where the book inquired for would naturally 
be, and you will be surprised how often you 
will find it there, or something that will an¬ 
swer your customer’s purpose equally well. 

As to the arrangement of shelves, etc., all 
depends upon the amount of space at one’s 
disposal and the amount of stock carried. In 
our own store, in order to economize space, 
we have had to throw out all counters except 
the centre row and build shelved alcoves 
such as are in use in the public libraries, and 
thus we have been able to accommodate about 
twice as much stock as before. This, of 
course, has the disadvantage that the alcoves 
form safe hiding places for book thieves. 
The ideal second-hand bookstore would to 
my mind consist of a number of floors, so 
that there can be a number of departments 
with ample room for a thoroughly classified 
stock and manned by an expert in each par¬ 
ticular department, with assistants as may be 
required. 

4. THE PROFITS IN THE OLD BOOK BUSINESS. 

These, although proportionately larger than 
in the new book business, are not as large as 
some would have us believe. The reason is 
that the proportion of expense to sales is 
considerably larger than in handling new 
books. Mr. Charles E. Butler and Mr. W. B. 
Clarke have figured a proportion of about 
28 per cent, of expense to sales on new books. 
I have not consulted other dealers, but my 
experience of five years would lead me to the 
conclusion that 40 per cent, would more 
nearly represent the proportion of expense 
in handling old books. This is due largely to 
the proportionately smaller selling price, to 
increased advertising, cataloguing, experi¬ 
enced clerk hire, and the general increase of 
help necessary to handle so large a bulk of 
stock as comes to the second-hand store. It 
is therefore necessary for the second-hand 
dealer to about double the cost in order to 
make a margin of profit. As in the new book 
business, so also in the second-hand business, 
a certain proportion of selling is done on a 
close margin, so that the profit on the paying 
end must be proportionately larger if the 
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dealer is to come out at the end of the year 
with a balance on the right side of the ledger. 
It is not all profit, or some of my old book 
confreres who have come to grief and gone 
out of business would instead be rolling in 
wealth. 

In conclusion permit me to say that the 
old book business offers delights to the dealer 
who is genuinely fond of his business, who 
is in fact a book lover, rarely dreamed of in 
other commercial pursuits, and which com¬ 
pensate him even when monetary remunera¬ 
tion fails. I have sometimes said as a matter 
of choice I would prefer the book business if 
it afforded me a competence rather than an¬ 
other pursuit with abundance. Many de¬ 
lights come in looking over the rich treasures 
of bygone days and the delightful association 
with the customers, often real book lovers, 
and rich in the treasures which moth and 
rust corrupt not “even if they are not laden 
down with this world’s goods.” In closing 
I desire to thank your committee for the 
courteous invitation to address you and you 
for your patient hearing, and I extend to all 
a cordial invitation, if you can tear your¬ 
selves away from the grandeur of your Astor 
Hotel surrounding, to visit an unpretentious 
second-hand book shop on the east side at 
the corner of Twenty-third Street and Lex¬ 
ington Avenue. 

The President .—Are there any remarks 
from Mr. Schulte’s very interesting paper. 
If not we will pass on to the regular order 
of business. This last paper concludes the 
arranged programme and brings us to un¬ 
finished business. 

Mr. Herr. —Mr. President, there have been 
handed me by Mr. Fifield this morning two 
little communications from Mr. H. W. Fisher, 
of H. W. Fisher & Co., of Philadelphia, with 
a suggestion that I read them. I have not 
read them over yet and do not know what 
the contents are, and do not know whether 
there will be any bombshell in them. 

The President .—The idea in having these 
read is that Mr. Fisher personally was un¬ 
able to be here. He would have had said 
exactly what he has written if he had been 
here, and as what he has written is very per¬ 
tinent we should all like to hear it. Every¬ 
body probably will not agree with everything 
he says, but everybody will agree with some 
of the things he says. 

“INCREASED DISCOUNT—INCREASED PRICE.” 

The tendency of the hour, judging by an¬ 
nouncements in trade papers, rumors, etc., 
seems to be toward higher prices. This in 
part may be caused by the demand from 
some quarters for an increased or a larger 
discount. 

It must be apparent, from the comparative 
tables, that if the discount to the trade is 
over one-third, the price must be raised or 
increased by the publisher in order to offset 
the lessened income due to the increased dis¬ 
count, otherwise his margin of profit would 
be decreased. 

All of us will admit that it costs more to 
conduct business to-day—that the materials 


entering into the manufacturing end have all 
increased in price. In the face of this we can 
hardly ask the publisher to look forward to 
a loss on the increased cost of production 
while the bookseller is reaping the profit? 

Now, if we are to face an increased net 
price, say of $1.35 and over at a discount of 
two-fifths for ordinary fiction which hereto¬ 
fore has sold for $1.08 or slightly over, we 
are sure to sow seeds which will crop up later, 
and let us hope they will not prove weeds 
to choke the growing wheat. 

In the first place, the public are more apt 
to notice the increase, as the difference in 
price is most marked, and if it does not result 
in less purchasing it will result in more ad¬ 
verse criticism. Then, to be considered above 
everything else, we are inviting disaster in 
our own ranks, for the past has always 
shown the bookseller to be a good-natured 
sort of a fellow and in some cases foolish, 
and when he finds he is really making money, 
he may be conscience struck, as he has been 
at times in the past, and he might think he 
is making too much money and will want to 
give away part of his discount—not with any 
bad intentions but giving it aw'ay just the 
same—then another does the same, for there 
seems to be a peculiar principle underlying 
matters of this kind, call it telepathy or 
what you will, but it starts underhand and 
unheralded, and goes forward one by one, 
until some day it is discovered. It may be 
corrected, but the harm is done. Others 
know r of it and think others are doing the 
same, confidence is destroyed, and everything 
will come down like a pack of cards, or like 
a spark smoldering undisturbed in its snug¬ 
ness of security will flash up in flame and* 
smoke at once, leaving nothing but ruin. 

On the other hand, some of the larger 
dealers or stores may take it into their heads 
they are making too much money—it has 
happened—and they slash and, lo! we are 
back where we were, or rather worse off. 

We must bear in mind that a large dis¬ 
count offers a large playground for the exer¬ 
cise of cutting. 

It is true that many books, owing to 
their length, style of get-up, illustrations,, 
etc., may well be worth $1.35 or even $1.50— 
then let them be $1.35 or $1.50, or even- 
over. The cost of production was greater, 
and naturally the manufacturer should get 
back his increased cost and investment, and 
the purchaser can readily see and understand 
the reason for the price. 

To look at it from another point of view, 
we must consider the increased price as others 
may see it or feel it. The librarians, for in¬ 
stance, are not a small body, and they will 
find they are paying more than 20 per cent, 
over previous prices. They are anxious to 
make their money go as far as possible, and 
it is likely they will object and naturally talk 
over the increase, with the results that the 
press will get hold of it and make what they 
can out.of it; and the public, not understand¬ 
ing it, is apt to get the wrong side of the 
question,, owing to the confusion existing in 
many minds as to what constitutes a trust 
and the monopoly of copyright. Then, again,. 
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where it conflicts with English editions—even 
of American books—the English edition will 
be imported free of duty, as privileged, and 
this in turn reacts against our home product, 
which they would buy if it was reasonable. 

Let us in this be conservative. Do not try 
to get the gold mine from the goose that lays 
the golden eggs by killing her. Do not ask 
for a discount which will open the way for 
any to cut the price and start the riot. 

Let us ask the publisher to consider sanely 
what would be a judicious and a just price— 
a price which would allow him and the book¬ 
seller each to make a fair margin of profit, 
and at the same time consider the public—not 
as one that must be fleeced or be made to 
pay heavy for what it wants, but as one pay¬ 
ing only a just and consequently fair margin 
of profit for what it wants. It is the book¬ 
seller’s duty to try to show them what they 
want. 

If any one is dissatisfied with this, then get 
out after more business; more business means 
more profit for yourself, publisher and au¬ 
thor. Therefore be careful of larger dis¬ 
counts, and if not satisfied with the discount 
then get more business. Co-operation, intel¬ 
ligent and reasonable, is what we want, for it 
means the greatest benefit to bookseller, pub¬ 
lisher and public. 

Mr. Herr .—I think Mr. Fisher over-esti¬ 
mates the danger from too high a retail price 
—that is an economical condition that will 
readily take care of itself. Books retailed 
too high won’t sell; it will be a warning not 
to price them too high in the future. I agree 
in a large measure with what he says as to 
making the discount too high. I believe that 
if it can make a profit in doing business of 
7 to 8 per cent net, any business ought to be 
satisfied. 

The other communication is entitled: 

"OLD STOCK AND REPRINTS." 

There was a time when a bookseller went 
over his stock at least twice a year, checking 
off publishers’ catalogues and stocking up on 
the old books—pretty much everything—2’s, 
3*s, 5’s or 10’s, and even between these times 
if it ran out he reordered, for he felt a pride 
—almost a point of honor—to keep the books 
which had shown their worth. How is it 
to-day? Can one do it now? Some still do 
it to a certain extent, but they don’t seem to 
realize they are losing money. They take the 
$1.50 novel and sell it for $1. These same 
$1 retail books cost $1.50, 40 off, plus the 
transportation, and if you add the average 
cost of doing business they are doing some¬ 
thing more—they are practically philanthro¬ 
pists, only at a disadvantage, for the public 
fully believe they are paying the bookseller a 
profit, and he does not get any credit for 
what he does. The public is commercial at 
heart, and cannot understand the insanity of 
paying rent and incurring other expenses to 
give money away. That is absolutely true. 

It would be just as well if not better to 
close up shop^ and thus avoid paying rent, 
and to go through the streets handing out 
good U. S. coin—but even then it would be a 


question how long it would continue, for the 
reason that no one could comprehend it, and 
he would be considered a fit subject for an 
asylum—yet our merchants pay rent to give 
away money, and do not even consider the 
chances of unsold stock and the wear and 
tear on the stock. 

A book is not out long before it is issued 
in what is called a “reprint”—a reprint in 
many cases better looking than the original 
$1.50 edition, and selling for 45 cents. (That 
is the Philadelphia price of the 50-cent books.) 

Is this a just competition to have a reprint 
bound in cloth covers better looking and sell¬ 
ing for half what the original cost the book- # 
seller? The original most likely made the 
sale possible, and every one bought it in 
full faith they were receiving value. 

What about the stock the bookseller still 
has on his shelves when the reprint comes 
out? Is it worth one-half he paid for it. Is 
it any wonder there are not more'booksellers 
when stock or money depreciates this way? 
Can the bookseller be reasonably expected to 
go over publishers’ catalogues and carry older 
books on his shelves in the face of competi¬ 
tion of this kind? 

It may be argued, and correctly, that the 
lower price being possible to a greater num¬ 
ber permits a greater circle of readers and 
purchasers, building up a foundation for fu¬ 
ture sales, or again that it helps to make an 
unknown author known. 

Now let us examine this. If it is true that 
it opens up a larger field for sales why not, 
bearing this in mind, make it a reprint price 
at first? It would be far more just to the 
public and all concerned. One price, and that 
a fair and just price to all—if it is worth it 
to-day, it is worth it for ten years. 

Now if this is not practical, why not make 
these so-called reprints in paper covers and 
then they will still reach the same greater 
circle of readers, and if these readers consti¬ 
tute the foundation of the popularity of an 
author, the sale would be just as effective. 
What difference would it make if they were 
in paper or cloth covers, if the inducement to 
buy is to be a greatly reduced price? The 
inducement still remains, the price is lower 
and the manufacturer saves the cost of the 
binding. Or can it be possible that the truth 
is they wish them to compete with the orig¬ 
inal edition? Can it be possible they make 
them better looking with this intention in 
mind? 

If issued in paper wrappers they would not 
compete with the regular edition, and the 
bookseller and the public would feel that they 
have something different and possibly better 
than the reprint—the price difference may be 
a debatable one, but still it is the better edi¬ 
tion, and thus there would be room for all. 

In speaking of reprints, it seems strange 
that “pluggy” books are not often issued in 
this form—it is only the books that the public 
know about in a way and which they actually 
would like to read—and they would read 
them as well in paper as in cloth. 

What about the claim that it makes an au¬ 
thor known? Why don’t they issue un¬ 
known authors and make the author known? 
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An incident occurred the other day show¬ 
ing how these reprints stand. A librarian 
found some fifty books were in bad shape 
through being in great demand, and found it 
necessary to replace them. Instead of order¬ 
ing the regular stock which they ordered when 
they appeared, they specified they wished the 
reprints, as being just a$ good for their 
purpose. 

There is still another thing to be consid¬ 
ered, the average person does not like to 
throw T away or give away a cloth book he 
bought to read. The average person’s room 
is limited. When he has filled up the space 
with reprints they go very slow—a book 
to the average person is a book, whether it 
cost 45 cents or $1.50. 

We are now in the midst of net fiction at 
$1.20, $1.25, $1.30, $1.35, $1.50—now how will 
it look when this is issued in reprints at 
45 cents? Don’t you think there will be 
comment when these $1.50 net books sell 
at 45 cents? 

IREPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PUBLISHERS. 

The President .—There is one matter of 
unfinished business that we are ready to take 
up. A year ago Mr. Eisele, of the Brentano 
Company, was authorized to represent this 
Association at the International Conference 
of Publishers, held at Amsterdam. Mr. 
Eisele attended the congress and is here to 
report some matters that are of interest to 
the Association. 

Mr. Eisele .—Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Through the courtesy of your president I 
have had the privilege to attend the Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Publishers. There w'ere 
altogether three delegates from America, Mr. 
Dodd, of the American Publishers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and Mr. Bowker, of the Copyright 
League. 

Being a retailer, I was delegated to that 
section of the booktrade, and the main dis¬ 
cussion which arose there was the question 
of the maintaining of the full retail price in 
all countries, and the eventual possibility of 
maintaining these prices all over the w r orld. 
The previous congresses, held in Brussels in 
1897, in London 1899, and Leipzig in 1901, all 
discussed the question. But so far there had 
been no possibility of getting the rules in 
such shape that the different associations 
could enforce them. You no doubt know r , or 
have heard from the reports published in The 
Publishers’ Weekly, that the best organ¬ 
ized country for the maintaining of the full 
retail price is Germany. The Borsenverein is 
enforcing it all over that country, Switzer¬ 
land and Austria, and the biggest discount 
which ever can be allowed to any library or 
anybody is 10 per cent, on the retail price, 
and with the understanding that the bill is 
paid within a certain time; they do not ex¬ 
tend credit. Next to that is France. France 
has, through the organization of the French 
publishers and retailers, also been able to 
establish very excellent retail rates. I re¬ 
member the time wben novels which cost the 
retailers 2.65 fr. w^ere sold in Paris for 2.75 
ir —the regular price w'as 3.50 fr.—2 cents 


profit! Now the publishers have brought it 
up to 3 fr., and I presume very soon it will 
be up to 3.50 fr., the regular price. In other 
countries, Italy and Spain, they have also been 
able to get satisfactory conditions. One in¬ 
teresting thing to mention might be that in 
Spain those booksellers who do not belong to 
the booksellers’ association do not get a full 
discount. [Applause.] 

After much discussion a resolution was 
passed that the different organizations in the 
different countries should get together with 
their delegates and try and find out ways and 
means to stop price-cutting. 

MAINTENANCE OF PRICES ON FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Another question which came up and which 
may interest many of you is one regarding 
foreign books—books not in the English lan¬ 
guage—regarding the maintenance of the re¬ 
tail price on them and the abolishment of too 
large an increase of the original price. It has 
been found that in Germany and England a 
French book which is priced at 3.50 fr. is sold 
at an advance of 20 to 25 per cent. This is 
entirely unreasonable, and the French pub¬ 
lishers very strongly object to this increase 
of price. So a vote was passed also to see 
that in no country the prices are increased 
too much. I had an opportunity to speak 
w ith some of the leading spirits of the differ¬ 
ent associations, and I pointed out to them 
that, as the matter stands now, a library in 
the United States can buy German or French 
books cheaper than any government library 
of Germany or France does through the pos¬ 
sibility of French dealers buying direct and 
selling here at any discount they choose. In 
other w^ords, the libraries abroad enjoy great¬ 
er privileges than their home ones. They 
want to do aw r ay with that too. If the reso¬ 
lutions proposed at this last congress go 
through and the full retail prices are main¬ 
tained all over the w T orld, the local dealer will 
have some interest to do business in foreign 
books. Nowhere are books paying duty; 
they come in in almost all countries free of 
duty, and there is no reason at all for the 
very unreasonable advance over the popular 
price.* 

There were some other minor points in the 
proceedings of the congress which probably 
were reprinted in full in The Publishers’ 
Weekly at the time. I only want to say here 
that we were very cordially received by both 
the Dutch Government and Dutch booktrade. 
The Dutch booktrade there is so excellently 
organized that they have actually no cutting 
of prices there at all. They have a little 
Booksellers’ House in Amsterdam, which is 
really the Clearing House for all their orders, 
and one of the most interesting things to see. 
It w^as founded by the booksellers them¬ 
selves, and is run by them. 

UNDERSELLING—AND THE REMEDY. 

Mr. Malkan .—The present time is a very 
disturbing one with regard to net prices. 
Private individuals and those connected with 
book clubs are able to get books at whole- 

r Not true here in the United States of course.— 
Ed. P. W.] 
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sale prices from jobbers. I had a case of that 
happening downtown. I supplied a large 
steamship company yearly with about $2000 
•worth of books at net prices, charging them 
what they should be charged. Last fall these 
people claimed that they had opened up a 
book department, and received the wholesale 
price. I do not believe that a steamship com¬ 
pany, or any library, should be equipped at 
wholesale prices, but I want to assure you 
that many libraries are receiving books a 
great deal cheaper than any bookdealer in 
the United States can be supplied by jobbers. 
This is no longer going to be tolerated by 
large dealers and department stores; I can 
see that this course will be the means of dis¬ 
rupting the entire net price system. It should 
be understood that no one should receive 
wholesale prices but retail dealers. 

Mr. Clarke. —Again I will say very briefly 
for the committee that if any complaint of 
this sort will be sent to us it will be attended 
to. 

The President. —I want to supplement the 
remarks of Mr. Garke, if Mr. Malkan will 
submit the names and figures to the com¬ 
mittee. 

The President. —We have a letter here from 
the International Congress of Publishers of 
Amsterdam inviting us to their convention. 
They will have their International Publish¬ 
ers’ Congress to meet at Berne on June 14 
next,* and they invite us to take certain steps 
and pass certain resolutions here. I would 
suggest that as Mr. Eisele was our repre¬ 
sentative at the previous convention he like¬ 
wise be appointed now to be present on June 
14 next. 

Moved and carried. 

Mr. Foote. —I would suggest that while in 
attendance at that congress Mr. Eisele pay 
some attention to and get the details of the 
management of the clearing house as it may 
exist. It may be a good thing for us. 

AN INVITATION TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE PUB¬ 
LISHERS’ ADVERTISING MANAGERS. 

Mr. Chase. —In connection with the inter¬ 
esting speech of Mr. Frederick about ad¬ 
vertising yesterday, I have an invitation. The 
advertising managers of a majority of our 
large publishing houses in New York, Bos¬ 
ton and Philadelphia have an informal asso¬ 
ciation which meets once a month, and they 
would be very glad, as stated in this invita¬ 
tion, to meet a booksellers’ Committee on 
Advertising. It may be interesting to you, 
gentlemen, to know that about one-half to 
three-quarters of a million of dollars is ex¬ 
pended by the publishers yearly in advertis¬ 
ing, exclusive of subscription and text-book 
advertising, and we should be very glad to 
meet the committee and go over any plans by 
which we could increase the efficiency of that 
advertising for the publishers and book¬ 
sellers. 

The President .—You have heard Mr. Chase’s 
suggestion. Should that be properly referred 

[* The International Congress of Publishers meets 
only biennially. The meeting this June is one of 
the International Commission and of the Executive 
Committee of the Congress.—E d. P. W.] 


to the Committee on Relations with Pub¬ 
lishers? 

It was moved and carried that this matter 
of co-operation and advertisement be referred 
to the Committee on Relations with Pub¬ 
lishers. 

Mr. Foote. —I do not think that enough 
emphasis has been placed on the necessity of 
referring any acts that come to the attention 
of any dealer to the attention of Mr. W. B. 
Garke, the chairman of our Executive Com¬ 
mittee. If every dealer will take that means 
of prompt action in case of price-cutting it 
could be stopped nine times out of ten. 

The President. —I might say that letters 
reach us frequently referring to long con¬ 
tinued cases of price-cutting and saying that 
nothing has been done by the publishers un¬ 
der their agreements or selling terms. If 
those cases would be reported when they are 
fresh I am sure that what could be done 
would be done. The Association and pub¬ 
lishers generally are ready to remedy all 
causes of complaint. 

GOOD USE OF IMPRINT ADVERTISING BY BOOK¬ 
SELLERS. 

Mr. Grant .—I should like to speak of the 
good advertising matter the publishers send 
out each fall. We ourselves never throw 
away or lose advertisements sent by the pub¬ 
lishers. In every instance we either mail 
them or enclose them in the magazines, and 
have for a number of years past. For a 
great many years I pasted them in the maga¬ 
zines, and it went for several years before it 
was taken up by the Post Office Department. 
Since then I have simply enclosed them in 
magazines. I might also say that I send the 
Scribner catalogues to the libraries that I 
do business with, and if there is a special 
catalogue I select my customers, to whom 
these special advertisements refer and send 
them to them. I might mention a little inci¬ 
dent last Thursday in connection with that, 
in regard to the “Principles of Scientific 
Management” sent out by Harpers. They 
offered to print a special order for it. I took 
Bradstreet’s report last Thursday and selected 
280 corporations. The first lot that I sent 
out was to the town of Little Falls to all the 
corporations classified “M” * or better. Out 
of seventeen letters sent there in the Friday 
night’s mail I had three orders, and on Satur¬ 
day morning six more orders; nine out of 
seventeen returns on those circulars for 
“Scientific Management.” How many there 
have been since I came away I do not know. 
[Applause.] 

The President .—I wish to read a few com¬ 
munications which reached me this morning. 

One is from San Francisco, from Alexan¬ 
der M. Robinson, and is as follows: “Con¬ 
gratulations upon the practical achievements 
of the Association, upon the fraternal spirit 
instilled in the booksellers throughout the 
land, and upon having an organization that 
is wielding great influence for the betterment 
of American authors, American publishers 
and American booksellers.” 

Another, from John S. Wells, of Danville, 
Ky., is as follows: “I find that 'now is the 
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winter of my discontent made sad’ by my loss 
of attendance. Please tell ‘the faithful’ that 
I have been a member since I paid the first 
dues, and every year since have watched the 
American Booksellers’ Association grow to a 
‘big business’ from a small beginning and 
survive the strong test of ‘the lawyer.’ I 
am selling more ‘new publications’ every year, 
and making more money on my sales and sell¬ 
ing more of the ‘net price books,’ as the peo¬ 
ple want ‘the best,’ and the wideawake book¬ 
seller can and will show them that ‘they’ (the 
net books) are the best. Wishing you and 
the rest of the Association all the best, I am, 
faithfully yours, John S. Wells.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Burkhardt. —In reference to Mr. Rob¬ 
inson’s telegram, I want to say that I re¬ 
ceived a check from Mr. Robinson for $3.50 
and the return coupon, saying that he would 
be with us in spirit at the banquet to-night. 
[Applause.] 

The President. —The Association this year, 
as a small token of their appreciation of the 
publishers’ co-operation, decided, for the first 
time in their history, to invite the publishers 
to be our guests at the sessions of this con¬ 
vention and at the banquet this evening. Most 
of the publishers will be here to-night, and 
I hope that every member of our Association 
will constitute himself a portion of the Com¬ 
mittee on Reception to make them feel en¬ 
tirely welcome. 

Also I would like to have the expression 
of the convention as to the generosity of the 
donors of the souvenirs wffiich you will all 
be very pleased to receive this evening. Some 
of these are the L. E. Waterman Company, 
Kiggins & Tooker, the Bobbs-Merrill Co., F. 
A. Stokes & Co., Little Brown & Co. and 
Brentano’s; also to Frederick DeBary & Co. 
for “inspiration,” to the Wilson Distilling 
Company, to the White Rock Water people, 
to the American Tobacco Company for our 
wreaths of smoke, to the Japan Paper Com¬ 
pany for the menus —all in connection with 
the banquet. 

Moved and carried that a rising vote of 
thanks be extended to all donors of souve¬ 
nirs and various other courtesies, and that 
the secretary be authorized to w r rite letters 
of acknowledgment. 

The President. —A vote of thanks is also 
in order and I am sure will be gladly ex¬ 
tended to the Hotel Astor management for 
their very courteous treatment. Moved and 
carried by a rising vote that the secretary 
extend the thanks of the Association to the 
Hotel Astor. 

Mr. Cathcart. —I move a vote of thanks be 
extended to the publishers for the very splen¬ 
did advertising sent out at the holiday time, 
and with a request that they continue it this 
year. Carried. 

The President. —Is there any new busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr. Upham (of Boston).—Mr. President, 
Boston is so much in evidence here and so 
ably represented by the gentleman in front 
of me [indicating Mr. Clark], it seems hard¬ 
ly worth while to remark. But as I was leav¬ 
ing the store a request was given to me which 
I propose to execute. Is it fair to other | 


dealers in fiction to allow a circulating li¬ 
brary to sell fiction at retail at reduced rates, 
such as a $1.50 book for 50 cents or less be¬ 
fore such publications have been out for a 
year? In Boston we run up against dealers 
selling $1.50 novels at 50 cents or less before 
the books have been out sixty days. 

Mr. Hutchinson . —I move that the matter 
be referred to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Saunders .— Mr. President and Mem¬ 
bers of the Association: The Committee of 
Audit appointed by your president to ex¬ 
amine and verify the report of the treasurer 
hereby certify that they have gone over the 
books and vouchers, and find the same in 
accord with the report submitted. 

(Signed.) Henry Saunders, 
Edward S. Adams, 
Clayton L. Traver, 

Dated May 10, 1911. Committee. 

Moved and carried that the report of the 
Auditing Committee be accepted. 

report of the committee on resolutions. 

Mr. Ste7vart (of Indianapolis).—There have 
been a great many resolutions handed in, 
some of w T hich w 7 e have felt ^ve could not en¬ 
dorse, but to be perfectly fair to all con¬ 
cerned I will read them all: 

Resolved, That whereas the publishers ad¬ 
mit that they have been totally unable to dis¬ 
cover the source of Macy’s supply of books, 
and wffiereas Detective Bums is busy on the 
Pacific Coast, and Sherlock Holmes is safe¬ 
guarding the Coronation, that we employ 
some kid about ten years old to ferret out 
the mystery. [Laughter.] 

Resolved further , That whereas the acous¬ 
tic properties of this hall are the worst ever, 
and that whereas the Association refuses to 
shrink, and a larger hall must be procured for 
the 1912 convention, it will help matters if the 
room be made air-tight, and that if possible 
we secure a hall on both sides of which run 
elevated trains instead of only one surface 
line. [Laughter.] 

Resolved also y That some members of 
our Association talk too much, and possibly 
one .or two not nearly enough. 

Joking aside, the Committee on Resolu¬ 
tions desires: 

a. To congratulate the Association on the 
eminent success of this convention and upon 
the attendance of well-known representatives 
from the distant States of Washington, Colo¬ 
rado and Texas. 

b. To express appreciation of the work of 
the officers and committees of the Associa¬ 
tion during the past year, and to congratulate 
the Association on the results obtained. 

c. To commend heartily for their co-opera¬ 
tion the publishers w r ho have given the net 
system their endorsement, and the department 
stores for their loyal support of it. 

d. To offer the following resolutions: 

1. That as rapidly as is feasible the net 
price system be more wddely applied, so as 
to cover, in addition to the classes of books 
already included, juveniles and the rebinds, 
recommending that publishers should use the 
greatest discretion in the time of issuing the 
rebinds. 
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2. That to retail and wholesale dealers in 
books a minimum discount of 33]^ per cent, 
be allowed from the fixed selling price; this 
to apply both to pick-up and stock orders, as 
we deem it an injustice that a bookseller 
should not be able to reorder at a profitable 
discount a book which has been sold largely 
by the bookseller’s own efforts, and on which 
the first sale has already in most cases re¬ 
paid the publisher for his initial outlay. 

3. That we deem it most essential that the 
net fixed price be maintained during the life 
of each book, and under no circumstances 
shall the price be cut within a period of two 
years from the date of publication; that this 
"is the vital point affecting the relation of the 
bookseller with his biggest customer, i.e., the 
library; and therefore it should be brought 
forcibly to the attention of publisher and 
jobber, and that we further reiterate the im¬ 
possibility of making a greater discount to 
libraries than 10 per cent., inasmuch as the 
average discount given the bookdealer admits 
of no greater reduction; that on the present 
basis the bookseller is compelled to handle 
library business at a loss of 12 to 15 per cent., 
and that every discussion of discounts to 
libraries must take into account the fact that 
the cost of doing business is everywhere at 
least 25 per cent; further, that as the handling 
of library business requires the best and high¬ 
est priced service in every bookstore, that 
the bookdealer is entitled to charge at least 
enough to cover the cost of this service ; fur¬ 
ther, that a spirit of fairness and conciliation 
should characterize all discussions of this 
matter with librarian and publisher, to the 
end that an adjustment satisfactory to all 
parties be rapidly brought about. 

4. That we condemn the action of jobbers 
who have entered into unfair competition 
with the retailer in supplying libraries by giv¬ 
ing away the extra discount allowed them by 
publishers for the purpose of serving the 
smaller booktrade; that such action is likely 
to defeat the good thus far accomplished by 
the present wide acceptance of the net system. 

5. Further, the Committee on Resolutions 
expresses its conviction that as a sequence to 
the general adoption of the net system and 
the additional margin of profit guaranteed 
thereby, that there will be a hearty and de¬ 
termined effort on the part of every book- 
dealer to increase the sale of all net books 
resulting in direct benefits to dealer and pub¬ 
lisher, the prosperity of whom will bring 
about speedily vastly improved service to the 
book-buying public. 

6. In conclusion, be it resolved, That the 
Association tender its thanks and sincere ap¬ 
preciation of the entertainment accorded us 
by Doubleday, Page & Company at their 
model plant. Garden City, Long Island. 

(Signed) William Heaton, 

Walter S. Lewis, 

Albert C. Walker, 

Harry E. Bellamy, 

W. K. Stewart, Chairman. 

A RESOLUTION ON POSTAL REFORM. 

Mr. Stewart (continuing).—There is just 
one further thing, Mr. President. Mr. Bren- 
tano sent this in and I will read it: 


Whereas, The Postal Commission appointed 
by the President of the United States is about 
to undertake an examination into the cost 
for transmission of the various classes of 
mail matter; and 

Whereas, It is likely that new legislation 
and changes for the various classes of mail 
matter may follow such investigations and 
report; now' be it 

7. Resolved, That the American booksell¬ 
ers, in convention assembled, appoint a com¬ 
mittee with authority to place before such 
Postal Commission, or before Congress and 
its committees, or any other body which in 
its judgment may be proper, its recommenda¬ 
tions and requests for any change in rates 
or improvements in service that can and shall 
benefit the business of retail booksellers and 
the book-buying public; 

Resolved , That any request for less rates 
for the transmission of books shall only be 
asked if it shall be established by the postal 
investigators that lower rates can be made 
without loss of revenue to the Government 
resulting therefrom; in other words, the 
members of the Booksellers’ Convention, or 
any committee, shall not ask service to be 
performed at less than the cost thereof to 
the Government; 

Resolved, That such committee report from 
time to time to the Executive Committee, and 
the Executive Committee shall have full 
power to express for the Booksellers’ Asso¬ 
ciation its recommendations in this matter. 

The President .— The committee has stated 
to me that no formal action was desired on 
the part of the Association wdth reference to 
the humorous resolutions offered and that 
they be not considered as a part of the offi¬ 
cial report. [Laughter.] 

You have heard the report of the Commit¬ 
tee on Resolutions; it is very important. If 
there are any changes that this convention 
wish to have incorporated as representing 
the sentiment of the trade we are now ready 
to receive them; but I would again suggest 
that we make our remarks as brief as pos¬ 
sible. 

MR. MELCHEr’s "call TO ACTION.” 

Mr. Melcher (of the Lauriat Bookstore of 
Boston).—Following that last injunction, I 
want to speak as perhaps the newest member 
of this Association, and introduce into the 
resolutions a further suggestion. Almost all 
our discussions have been on the retail book- 
dealers’ buying. That is a great problem and 
a vital problem, but there is the problem be¬ 
fore us of book selling. We should go forth 
from this convention wdth an incentive for 
new f bookselling. 

A while ago the little towm I am in w r anted 
a public playground. We wanted $25,000. 
We could have talked to the aldermen about 
that forever and never have gotten it; but 
we raised $17,000; and, when we had the 
$17,000 in our hands, we said to the aldermen, 
"Now you w T ill have to come up;” and they 
came up! 

When you are going after something you 
want to go with something in your hand. 
When the American Booksellers’ Association 
goes after the publisher, it w r ants to go with 
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more than the publisher can give them. When 
you go to the publisher with a good outlet 
your bargaining power is greatly increased. 
That is what we all realize, but you don’t say 
it here. Go to the publisher with something 
in your hand, and you will get the trade. 

It is like the people who talk about using 
up all the land, that pretty soon there would 
be nothing left for anybody else. That is 
what you booksellers have been talking for 
years. Why, Boston sells fezv books; we do 
not begin to cover the public. I can go 
through my street in the little town where I 
live, a street of twenty-six houses, and I find 
only two or three bookbuyers. That is what 
we need: to go back from here with more 
enthusiasm for bookselling. That is what 
this convention is for. 

I would like to suggest a resolution some¬ 
thing like this: 

8 . Be it resolved. That, Whereas the pro¬ 
gress of races, of civilization and of litera¬ 
ture have given the English-speaking people 
an unquestioned prominence and responsibil¬ 
ity, and whereas on these booksellers here 
assembled rests the great privilege and duty 
of spreading this English literature and the 
world’s literature to the widest and most 
fruitful field that a literature can touch, re¬ 
solved that we booksellers herewith make fresh 
appraisal of our privilege and opportunity and 
return to this field, where we must make 
good. 

[Mr. Melcher’s little speech was earnestly 
and forcefully put and was followed by pro¬ 
longed applause.] 

A RESOLUTION ON CONTRACT PROPOSED. 

Mr. Cary .— I would like to ask the chair¬ 
man of the Resolutions Committee if the 
contract clause was considered by the com¬ 
mittee or was it omitted intentionally? 

Mr. Stezvart. —I am perfectly willing to put 
it in again. We felt our resolutions were 
rather long and we did not mean not to en¬ 
dorse it, and if it is desired it can be incorpo¬ 
rated again. 

Mr. Clarke. —I think it would be a vital 
mistake not to put that contract in as an ad¬ 
ditional resolution. The insistence on con¬ 
tract in correspondence which you may have 
seen in reference to the Travers-Macmillan 
episode about the sale of subscription books, 
was to the effect that it has been proven con¬ 
clusively and absolutely that a contract can 
and is enforced in doing the subscription 
book business. It has been agreed to by 
every lawyer whom I have consulted—and I , 
have consulted many of the most eminent in 
the country—that it will apply exactly as 
much to the books which we sell. 

Mr. Cary. —I wish to second Mr. Clarke’s 
motion that that section of the resolutions 
introduced last year be incorporated in the 
resolutions of this year as representing the 
sentiments of this convention. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I rise with some diffi¬ 
dence because you have just heard one of my 
competitors, but I hope the Committee will 
incorporate in their resolutions the ideas of 
Mr. Melcher, as they are especially good, and 
I would like to have the Committee either 


refer back to them or draft another resolu¬ 
tion. 

The President. — I might suggest that you- 
and Mr. Melcher get together and frame up 
that resolution while the discussion is going 
on. 

Mr. Cathcart . — I move that the first three 
suggestions of the Resolutions Committee be 
heartily endorsed and that the balance of the 
resolutions be taken up, item by item. 

[The first two Resolutions were adopted 
as read. Mr. Stewart reread the third.] 

DISCUSSION OF THE TWO-YEAR CLAUSE. 

Mr. Schenck. — Do we understand by the 
limitation of two years that it applies to the 
publication of the rebinds. 

Mr. Stezvart. — That rebind matter is taken 
up later, where it is recommended that the 
publishers use the greatest discretion at the 
time of bringing those out. This matter 
here that you refer to states — I will read that 
part: “That under no circumstances shall 
the price be cut within a period of two 
years from the date of publication.” That 
is really the attitude and relation of the 
bookseller to the public, that he shall not cut 
the price. 

Mr. Grant. — Would it not be well to elimi¬ 
nate that remark regarding the 10 per cent, 
to libraries? 

Mr. Stezvart. —I think not; I think that is 
the most important thing in the whole busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Schenck . — Do you mean that that res¬ 
olution covered by that term of two years, 
as stated in the resolution, applied to the 
publication of rebinds? 

Mr. Clarke. — I would like to suggest the 
insertion of a c ] ause to cover the fact that 
many books have gone stale at the end of the 
year which dealer and publisher alike would 
like to unload as a job. With a contract all 
that could be included; otherwise we must 
carry the dead stock for two years. 

Mr. Heaton. — I think the publisher should 
be at liberty under proper consideration to 
put out a rebind before the end of two- 
years. 

Mr. Schenck. —The limitation of two years 
applies to the publication of copyrights, on 
which the resolution states, I believe, that 
the price be not cut for two years. 

Mr. Stezvart. —That is, that the bookseller 
must not cut the price. 

Mr. Schenck. —The publication of a rebind' 
implies a cut price, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Stezvart. —Yes and’ no. The main 
thing is to insist that the price shall not 
be cut after one year in filling library or¬ 
ders. The general matter of reprints comes 
out in the fourth clause, which says: “We 
recommend that the publishers should use 
the greatest discretion in the time of issuing 
rebinds.” 

It was moved and seconded that the price- 
of books should be maintained for two years. 

Mr. Clarke. —That is where I see a flaw. 
It seems to me that “the discretion of the- 
publisher” should be eliminated. 

Mr. Foote. —When the publisher makes up- 
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his mind, after a few years’ time, to exploit 
a book as a rebind and the bookseller hap¬ 
pens to have 10, 15 or 25 copies on his shelf, 
the publisher makes no provision to take 
care of those surplus copies, with the excep¬ 
tion of one firm—Bobbs-Merrill. They take 
•care of the bookseller on that surplus. These 
resolutions contain no reference to that mat¬ 
ter, and this resolution practically repeats 
last year’s resolution, which by putting a 
time limit of one year, leaves the bookseller 
in the lurch in the matter of overstock at 
the end of the year. 

The President. Shall we adopt a resolu¬ 
tion that it be specifically worded to cover 
a protection period of two years. 

Motion put to the house and lost. 

The President. —The question now arises, 
what shall we do with the original resolu¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Clarke. —I move that it be adopted as 
read, with the single exception of one line. 
Leave out that “at the discretion of the pub¬ 
lisher,” and follow it up by the contract, 
and we are going to be pretty near what 
we have been fighting for for ten years. 

Mr. Cary. —I should like to offer a resolu¬ 
tion that when a rebind is issued the pub¬ 
lisher be required to give a three months’ 
notice beforehand: that would give the dealer 
a chance to get rid of his surplus stock. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. F Field. —I second Mr. Clarke’s amend¬ 
ment. ^ 

[Mr: Clarke spoke again, reiterating at 
length his former statement.] 

Mr. Stewart. —The reason the two year 
limit was put in was because the price was 
cut very largely by booksellers on library 
orders after a year. It was not feasible to 
maintain the net price during the life of a 
book, so we thought we would put it down 
to a minimum of two years. 

Mr. Clarke. —There is to be no cutting of 
price until the book is recognized as un¬ 
salable by the publishers themselves. I am 
not saying it egotistically. I have studied 
this subject pretty thoroughly, and our two 
rocks to-day are underselling by the jobber 
and by foolish booksellers of books one year 
old or more. We want to keep to a plat¬ 
form of “salable books at a proper discount.” 
in connection with a contract at a fixed net 
price. We want to get on that platform, and 
then as books become unsalable they take 
care of themselves and become remainders 
and go to the jobbers, department stores and 
to dealers who sell remainders. They give 
room for new stock, and serve as bait for the 
public to come in and buy later books with. 

The President. —The question is on the 
amendment. Shall the term of two years be 
eliminated from the resolution? 

[The amendment was carried.] 

The President. —The question ilow comes 
on the resolution as amended; is it neces¬ 
sary to read it again? 

[Mr. Stewart read again the fifth resolu¬ 
tion, including Mr. Clarke’s amendment. 

Carried, as were also the rest of the reso¬ 
lutions.] 


ACTION ON OTHER RESOLUTIONS. 

[After some discussion, the following res¬ 
olution proposed by Mr. Clarke, was car¬ 
ried.] 

Resolved, That we repeat most (emphatically, 
our desire for the sale of books at fixed prices, with' 
a contract between publishers and booksellers, on 
the same lines which have proved successful for 
several generations between publishers and sub¬ 
scription dealers. It being our opinion, based upon, 
long experience, as for the best interest of author,, 
publisher, dealer and buyer. 

Mr. Cary. —I would like to move that, on 
all reprint copies of books at reduced prices, 
three months’ notice be given to the book¬ 
sellers in order that the booksellers may be 
able to dispose of and arrange for the sale of 
stock. Carried. 

The President. —There has been a resolu¬ 
tion read with regard to postal matters which 
ends with the words “Resolved that a Com¬ 
mittee shall be appointed to confer with the 
proper people, etc.” 

Mr. Jackson. —I move for the adoption of 
the resolution and that a committee be 'ap¬ 
pointed by the Chair. [Seconded.] 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I object to the adoption 
of that resolution. It has not been consid¬ 
ered at all. I have no objection to the Chair 
appointing a committee to consider the res¬ 
olution but it is a pretty important thing for 
us to endorse a thing like that after one read¬ 
ing. I would move to amend that the Chair 
appoint a committee and that this communi¬ 
cation be received and referred to the com¬ 
mittee with power to act. [Motion, as 
amended, carried.] 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

Mr. Charles E. Butler, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Nominations, read their re¬ 
port. 

For President: W. L Butler, Wilmington, 
Del. 

For Secretary : Walter L. Lewis, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

For Treasurer: E. L. Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 
1 st Vice-President: W. H. Cathcart, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

2d Vice-President: Edward S. Adams, Fall 
River, Mass. 

3d Vice-President: V. M. Schenck, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Advisory Board: 

American Bapt. Pub. Society, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Woodward & Lothrop Co., Washington, D. C. 
Kendrick-Bellamy Co., Denver, Colo. 

Caldwell Site Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Clarke Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 

L. H. Cary, Boston, Mass. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. 

W. I. Foote Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

John W. Graham Co., Spokane, Wash. 
William P. Goodman, Manchester, N. H. 
Harry Gregory, Providence, R. I. 

Henry S. Hutchinson, New Bedford, Mass. 

A dvisory Committee: 

Davis L. James, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The E. P. Judd Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Clifford L. Legerton, Charleston, S. C. 
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Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, Maine. 
Lowman-Hanford Stationery & Printing Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Nathaniel McCarthy, Minneapolis, Minn. 
John P. Morton Co., Louisville, Ky. 

James E. Mosley, Madison, Wis. 

T. Pillot, Houston, Texas. 

Henry Saunders, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Macauley Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Taylor Rogers, Asheville, N. C. 

J. R. Weldin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Hall Book & Stationery Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Committee: 

W. B. Clarke, Boston. 

C. E. Butler, New York. 

W. K. Stewart, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. K. Gill, Portland, Oregon. 

Percy Douglas, Kansas City, Mo. 

It- was moved and seconded that the secre¬ 
tary be authorized to cast a ballot in favor 
of these names. Unanimously carried. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Herr, the 
chairman of the Programme Committee, in 
connection with his labors, was proposed. 

The President. —I will announce the com¬ 
mittees now that it is usual for the president 
to appoint just before the close of the con¬ 
vention : 

Committee on Relation with Publishers .— 
W. B. Clarke, chairman; L. A. Keating, C. 
W. Saunders, C. E. Wolcott, L. H. Cary. 

Committee on Publicity and Editing Report 
of Proceedings. —W. S. Lewis, chairman, Fre¬ 
mont Rider, of The Publishers' Weekly; 
E. O. Chapman, of the Bookseller , Nezvs- 
dealer and Stationer. 

Committee on Relation zinth Libraries. —W. 

K. Stewart, chairman; W. H. Cathcart, C. E. 
Butler, Ralph H. Wilson. 

Committee on Programme and Entertain¬ 
ment. —Ward Macauley, chairman; C. C. 
Shoemaker, J. G. Kidd, F. E. Woodward, 


A. B. Fifield; with power to increase if de¬ 
sired. 

Committee on Banquet. —A. Wessels, C. A. 
Burkhardt, C. E. Butler, George Blatchford, 
E. Byrne Hackett; with power to increase if 
desired. 

The President .—I think, before closing our 
proceedings, we would like to hear from Mr. 
Cary. 

Mr. Cary spoke at some length, conclud¬ 
ing: “Gentlemen, we have something to be 
thankful for. I remember four years ago 
there were thirty-six present at our conven¬ 
tion; to-day I understand that there were 
over two hundred and fifty present. We 
ought to offer our sincere thanks to those 
publishers who have had the nerve to come 
out here and face the issues. Some of the 
publishers have not flinched, but have stood 
out so boldly and clearly and fairly for the 
things for which this convention stands that 
I want to say, ‘All honor to them/ I want 
to thank the Houghton Mifflin Company of 
Boston. [Applause.] I hope that the book¬ 
sellers who live there, as well as all of us, 
appreciate this house. There are other 
houses—Doubleday, Page and others—who 
have come, right into the business here and 
helped us in every way, every man shoulder 
to shoulder; they are trying to meet the 
problems of the American Booksellers' Asso¬ 
ciation. There are still others who are weak 
sisters in these things, and are now trying to 
get in on the rising wave of this net price 
business. We don't care whether theyfe op¬ 
posed to the net book system or not, if they 
will only come into the light we will forgive 
them their past sins. 

“As you go back to your business, gentle¬ 
men, it is your duty to remember those firms 
who are giving us the net books we are ask¬ 
ing for, and it is your duty to get behind 
those books and prove to the publishers that 
everything you have said in this convention is 
your exact opinion." 

Mr. Cary .—Three cheers for the president. 
Three hearty cheers were given. 

The convention adjourned at 12:50 p.m. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The dinner closing the sessions of the con¬ 
vention—on the fourth day of the convention 
instead of the second, as last year!—was 
held, as before, at the Hotel Astor. It 
proved to be unprecedentedly successful, in 
fact embarrassingly so, for the hard-working 
committee that had the banquet in charge. 
Its genial chairman was distinctly “on the 
job,” however, and every one was finally 
taken care of with dinner, if not with sou¬ 
venirs. Over four hundred were present, 
which marks another new record for the 
Association’s banquets, as compared with 
310 last year. The flashlight photograph, 
forming, as usual, the frontispiece to this 
number of the Weekly, was taken before the 
dinner. 

The menu , which follows, was quite up to 
the Astor standard: 


MENU 

Shinnecock Bay Claras 
Cream of Fresh Asparagus aux Fleurons 
Hors d’Oeuvres, Varies 
Aiguillettes of Bass, Joinville 
Potatoes Persillade 
Noisettes of Lamb, Renaissance 
Tomates farcis Haricots verts 

Mousse of Virginia Ham aux Epinards 
Sorbet a 1’Orange 

Roast Philadelphia Squab au Cresson 
Salade de Saison 
Glace de Fantaisie 

Petits Fours Fruits Assorted 

Cafe Noir 

Egyptienne Luxury Cigarettes Cigars 

“White Rock’* 

The souvenirs were distributed at intervals 
during the course of the banquet. The L. E. 
Waterman Company remembered the book¬ 
sellers again with one of their own gold- 
mounted fountain pens, a souvenir as ap- 
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propriate as appreciated. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company distributed neat natural finished 
walking sticks, with a reference to /‘The 
Prodigal Judge’’ on the band. From Kiggins 
& Tooker Co. came a little leather bound note 
book, and there were the usual proportion of 
books, a copy of Gouverneur Morris’s thrill¬ 
ing “Yellow Men and Gold,” from Dodd, 
Mead & Company; E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
latest, “The Moving Finger,” from Little, 
Brown & Company, and a specially bound 
Convention edition of George Borup’s “A 
Tenderfoot with Peary.” 

The Rev. Stephen S. Wise, of the Free 
Synagogue, New York City, opened the speak¬ 
ing portion of the evening’s entertainment, 
and more than lived up to his reputation in 
a really eloquent presentment of “Civic Re¬ 
ligion.” Speaking in a resonant but mellow 
voice that carried easily to every part of the 
hall, Dr. Wise led his audience from climax 
to climax in a way that called forth frequent 
and enthusiastic applause. 

Frederick Winslow Taylor, “efficiency en¬ 
gineer,” a well-known expert in factory man¬ 
agement, and author of “The Principles of 
Scientific Management,” just published by 
Harper Brothers, gave at some length a de¬ 
scription of those principles and instances of 
their successful aoplication. 


As the hour was growing late the three 
concluding speakers spoke more briefly. 
Daniel Frohman, whose “Memories of a Man¬ 
ager” has just been published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, and E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
who arrived from England the morning of 
the banquet, each being in an anecdotal vein. 
Mr. Frohman pleaded for a closer union of 
book and dramatic literature, redounding to 
the advantage of each; Mr. Oppenheim gave 
some interesting reminiscences of his own 
work and his relations with the booktrade. 

George Borup, whose delicious travel book, 
“A Tenderfoot with Peary,” is a remarkably 
successful attempt to extract humor from 
most stern and dangerous realities, gave a 
series of detached arid significant incidents of 
the expedition that finally conquered the Pole. 
Mr. Borup’s “tallest” true stories were punc¬ 
tuated with good-natured whistles of incre¬ 
dulity from the audience—which, as a matter 
of fact, had been all the evening in a condi¬ 
tion of exuberant good humor—but Mr. 
Borup didn’t mind that a bit. His intimate 
yarns of Eskimo daily life drew as gen¬ 
uine laughter as they do in his book; and his 
closing and sincere tribute to “the Com¬ 
mander” was heartily applauded. 

It .was quite midnight before the banquet 
broke up. 


THOSE PRESENT AT THE CONVENTION. 


Abbott, S., with R. H. White & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Edward S., representing Robert 
Adams, Fall River, Mass. 

Albrecht, W. P., with The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 

Alcorn, George H., New York City. 

Allen, Frederick G., Auburn, N. Y. 

Baird, J. L., Portland, Ind. 

Barnard, Z. W., with Cowell & Hubbard, , 
Cleveland, O. 

Barnes, E. B., with Wm. R. Jenkins Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 

Beecroft, E., with Henry Malkan, New York. 

Beers, William P., Norwalk, Conn. 

Bell, Miss F., New York. 

Bellamy, Harry E., of The Kendrick-Bellamy 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Berger, A. W., with Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. 

Blatchford, George, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Blessing, W. P., with Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Chicago, Ill. 

Bond, L. P., of Davis & Bond Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Braselman, Frank M., with Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bray, Joseph, with A. C. McClurg & Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Brazer, George W., with Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, New York City. 

Broatch, J. A., Middletown, Conn. 

Brown, Hulings C., Little, Brown & Co., j 
Boston, Mass. 

Bruce, Frank, with Houghton Mifflin Com- ; 
panv, New York City. 

Buckley, Frank E., Holyoke, Mass. 


Burkhardt, Charles A., with E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York City. 

Burlingame, Gayle, with Wm. F. Gable & Co., 
Altoona, Pa. 

Burt, Harry P., of A. L. Burt & Company, 
New York City. 

Butler, C. E., of Brentano’s, New York City. 

Butler, Walter L., of E. S. R. Butler & Son, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Caldwell, Arthur W., with Lamb Publishing 
Co., New York City. 

Callender, Walter R., with Callender, Mc- 
Auslan & Troup Co., Providence. R. I. 

Canner, C. A., with John Lane Company, 
New York City. 

Carlton, M. E., Flint, Mich. 

Cary, Luther H., with The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston Mass. 

Cathcart, W. H., of The Burrows Brothers 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

Chalmers, George E., Rutland, Vt. 

Chambers, George, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Chapman, E. O., of Bookseller, Nezvsdealer 
& Stationer, New York City. 

Chase, A. M., with Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York City. 

Dark, C. W., of C. W. Clark Company, 
New York City. 

Clarke, W. B., of W. B. Carke Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Clinch, F. A., with D. Appleton & Company, 
New York City. 

Coe, Harry Elmer. 

Collier, J. Roy, of Allen Book & Printing 
Company, Troy, N. Y. 

Colwell, Irving S., Auburn, N. Y. 

Conklin. H. S., Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Cowles, James L., with Postal Progress 
League, New York City. 

Cricks, William C., with Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York City. 

Cupples, V. W., of Cupples & Leon, New 
York City. 

Dennen, C. R., with John V. Sheehan & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dickerson, F. W., Lockport, N. Y. 

Dodd, F. C., of Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York City. 

Dodge, B. W., New York City. 

Donnelley, James, with Wm. P. Beers, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Doran, Geo. H., of Geo. H. Doran Company, 
New York City. 

Douglas, Percy, of Bryant & Douglas Book 
& Stationery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dunlap, H. B., with D. Appleton & Company, 
New York City. 

Earl, H. B., with Doubleday, Page & Com 
pany, Garden City, L. I. 

Eckle, August, with Abraham & Straus, 
^Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eisele, Ernest, with Brentano’s, New York 
City. 

Estabrook, J., w r ith Wm. R. Jenkins Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 

Everett, W. C., with Denholm & M^Kav, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Everitt, S. A., with Doubleday, Page & Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, L. I. 

Feurst, Miss Annabel, with Lycett, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feurst, Miss Emma, with Lvcett, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Fifield, A. B., of The Edward P. Judd Com¬ 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 

Firmin, John C., Findlay. O. 

Fischer, Carl T., of J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York City. 

FitzGerald, Desmond, New York City. 
Fondersmith. G. L., Lancaster, Pa. 

Foote, W. Y., of W. Y. Foote Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frederick. J. George, with Printers’ Ink, New 
York City. 

Gallagher, William J., with Outing Publish¬ 
ing Co., New York City. 

Giersberg, H., with G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City. 

Gilder, Miss Jeannette, New York City. 
Gilman, Francis, with Hills & Hafely, New 
York City. 

Going, Grace E., American Booksellers’ As¬ 
sociation, New York City. 

Going, Mary J., New York City. 

Graham, C. E., New York City. 

Grant, F. E., New York City. 

Grant, John L., Utica, N. Y. 

Grosset, Philip, of Grosset & Dunlap, New 
York City. 

Hackett, E. Bvrne, with The Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 

Hafely, F. E., of Hills & Hafely, New York 
City. 

Hall, E. W., with Moffat, Yard & Company, 
New York City. 

Hall, O. L., Portland, Ind. 

Hallam, Frederick W., with James Pott & 
Company, New York City. 

Hanford, E. T., Middletown, N. Y. 


Harcourt, Alfred, with Henry Holt & Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 

Harriman, Mrs. Alice, New York City. 

Hawkins, F., reporter from New York Press. 

Hays, R. N., with Geo. FI. Doran Company, 
New York City. 

Hazen, Lucius R., Middletown. Conn. 

Heaton, William, of John W. Graham & Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Herr, Eugene L., of L. B. Herr & Son, Lan¬ 
caster, Pa. 

Herr, L. B., of L. B. Herr & Son, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Plerz, Sidney, of Herz Brothers, Waco, Tex. 

Hobby, George R.. with Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York City. 

Holden, J. A., with The Publishers’ Week¬ 
ly, New York City. 

Hood, F. R., with Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York City. 

Horton, D. S., of Hanford & Horton, Mid' 
dletown, N. Y. 

Hovendon, John, New York City. 

Hoynes, Henry, with Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. 

Huebsch, B. W., New York City. 

Hutchinson, H. S., of FI. S. Hutchinson & 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Jackson, Horace H., Bridgeport, Conn 

James, Davis L., Cincinnati, O. 

James, E. W., of James & Law, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

Jenkins, H. F., with Little, Brown & Com¬ 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Jenkins, James A., New York City. 

Johnson, E. W., New Y T ork City. 

Johnson, Walter A., of John Lane Company, 
New York City. 

Jones, W. B., with The Century Company, 
New York City. 

Joseph, Miss R., with H. C. F Koch & Son, 
New York City. 

Kaufman, Joseph, with American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keating, L., with American Baptist Publica¬ 
tion Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keller, Edw. H., York, Pa. 

Kelsey, R. P., with St. Paul Book & Station¬ 
ery Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Keowen, A. C., with Thos. Nelson Sons, 
New York City. 

Ketcham, E. C., with The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kidd, John G., of The Robert Clarke Com¬ 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Kinnear. Miss Lillian, with R. H. Macy & 
Co., New Y’ork City. 

Kinsey, H. C., with Doubleday, Page & Com¬ 
pany, Garden City’ L. I. 

Kleinteich, George, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Kleinteich, H., with Siegel Cooper Company, 
New York City. 

Lee, W. F., with Reilly & Britton, Chicago, Ill. 

LeGallez, J. W.. with George W. Jacobs & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leon, A. T., of Cupples & Leon, New York 
City. 

Lewis, Walter S., with Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lichtenstein, Carl B., Tissot Picture Society, 
New York City. 
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Loweree, S. M., with Duffield & Company, 
New York City. 

Lycett, Baltimore, Md. 

Lyman, Clifford H., of Bridgman & Lyman, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Maeauley, Ward, of Macauley Brothers, De¬ 
troit, Mich. 

Mcllvain, Harry F., with H. W. Fisher & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKay, David, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKeachie, W. S., with Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York City. 

McKee, Walter V., with Cassell & Company, 
New York City. . 

McKeon, C. W., with Excelsior Publishing 
House, New York City. 

MacNeil, John E., with Seely Conover, Am¬ 
sterdam, N. Y. 

Madison, Edward, Montclair, N. J. 

Malkan, Henry, New York City. 

Marling, F. H., with Charles Scribner s Sons, 
New York City. 

Mason, H. Lee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mason, H. Lee, Jr., Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Matlack, L. R., with Hurst & Company, 
New York City. . 

Melcher, F. G., with Chas. E. Launat Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Milchsach, Miss S. A., with The Moravian 
Bookstore, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Morris, Belle C., with The Edward Malley 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Mumford, E. W., with The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Murphy, John J., with Saalfield Publishing 
Co., Akron, O. 

Murray, J. I., with Wm. R. Jenkins Company, 
New York City. 

Nelson, C. F., with Henry Malkan, New York 
City. 

Newton, Donald G., New York City. 

Norman, W. W., of Brentano’s, Washington, 
D. C. 0 _ 

Nye, D. W., with Doubleday, Page & Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, L. I. 

Nye, S. L., with S. Kenn, Sons & Co., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

O’Connell. D. J., with Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York City. 

Oliphant, 'C. J., with Longmans Green & 
Company, New York City. 

Owen, Miss Jessie E., Scranton, Pa. 
Patterson, H. V., with Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. 

Payne, T. H., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Peck, J. R., of Platt & Peck, New York 
City. 

Percy, C. G., with Grosset & Dunlap, New 
York City. 

Phillips, Le Roy, with Ginn & Company, 
New York City. 

Pillot, Teolin, Houston, Tex. 

Potter, J. H., with Nichols & Frost, Fitch¬ 
burg. Mass. _ 

Price, G. V., with Harper & Brothers, New 
York City. 

Pritchard, D., New York City. 

Raymond, Mrs. Paul, Boulder, Colo. 

Reed, William R., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Reilly, F. E., of Reilly & Britton, Chicago, Ill. 
Reis, Samuel, with The Pilgrim Press, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 


Reynolds, E. W., of The Book Supply Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Reynolds, Geo. I., of Geo. I. Reynolds & Son, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Richards, Mrs. Frances B., New York. 

Rider, F., of The Publishers' Weekly, New 
York City. . 1t 

Roe, Charles M., with Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York City. 

Rowell, W. C., with H. W. Wilson Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Runyon, John R., Morristown, N. J 
Saunders, Henry, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Savage, Courtenay, with The Reader, New 
York City. _ 

Scaife, R. L., with Houghton Mifflin Com- 

Schenck, Vernor M., with Henry Johnson's 
Bookstore, Springfield, Mass. 

Schnebbe, F. H._, with Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, New York City. 

Schofield, R. J., with Excelsior Publishing 
House, New York City. 

Schulte, Theo. E., New York City. 

Schutte, C. F., with Doubleday, Page & Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, L. I. 

Scribner, J. H., with Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scudder, Bradford A., with Doubleday, Page 
& Company, Garden City, L. I. 

Seiler, A. G., New York City. 

Shanley, Hobart J., of Hobart J. Shanley 
Company, Burlington, Vt. 

Shinier, S. G., of Hanford & Horton Com¬ 
pany, Middletown, N. Y. 

Shoemaker, C. C., with The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver, Walter S., with Thomas Whittaker, 
New York City. 

Sloane, F. I., with Cassell & Company, New 
York City. 

Smith, C. Edward, with Cranston & Co., 
Norwich, Conn. 

Snyder, B. F., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Soule, G. H., with Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
1 pany, New York City. 

I Spinney, William R., with Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York City. 

Starr, W. J., with Eau Claire Book & Sta¬ 
tionery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Steger, H. P., with Doubleday, Page & Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, L. I. 

Sterling, John, Watertown, N. Y. 

Stevens, Wm. H., with Loring, Short & Har¬ 
mon, Portland, Me. 

Stewart, W. K, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stolle, R. G, with Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York City. 

Stewart, W. A., with The Publishers 
Weekly, New York City. 

Sturgis, Lyman B., of Sturgis & Walton 
Company, New York City. 

Sully, George, with Little, Brown & Com¬ 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Sully, Harry W., with The H. B. Claflin Co., 
New York City. 

Swanson, A. Sage, with The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 

Taber, Henry R., Cambidge, Mass. 

Tessaro, F. C. J., New York City. 
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Thatcher, Fred Cook, of C. L. Thatcher & 
Son, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Thomas, J. A., with Lowman & Hanford, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Thompson, F. A., with Thompson Smith 
Company, New York City. 

Thompson, J. L., with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. 

Tibbals, N. V., with The American News 
Company, New York City. 

Ticknor, B. H., Jr., with Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York City. 

Traver, Mr. and Mrs. Clayton L., Trenton, 

N. J- 

Turk, Louis E., New York City. 

Upham, H. M., of The Old Corner Book¬ 
store, Boston, Mass. 

Vaile, Edwin O., Jr., of The Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York City. 

Van Patten, Nathan, with Robson & Adee, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Vass, Edward J., with Longmans Green & 
Company, New York City. 

Ventres, T. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Walker, A. C., with Scrantom, Wetmore & 
Company. Rochester, N. Y. 

Warburton, T. A., with Sturgis & Walton, 
New York City. 


Warfield, G. F., Hartford, Conn. 

Washburn, K. M., with The G. C. Merrianr 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Wasserman, Alex., New York City. 

Watkins, William Winthrop, Cazenovia, N. Y.. 

Wattles, George H., with The Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 

Wessels, A., of Wessels & Bissell, New York 
City. 

Wheelock, George, with The Century Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 

Wilcox, Miss A. J., Scranton, Pa. 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H., of The Mc- 
Devitt-Wilson Book Shop, New York City. 

Wiltsie, A. H., with Presbyterian Board, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Winters, John F., with The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 

Wolcott, Clarence E., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Woodward, Fred E., with Woodward & Lo- 
throp, Washington, D. C. 

Worth, J. A., with Eaton & Mains, New 
York City. 

Wright, W. H., with Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Young, J. W., w ith The Ronald Press Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Aviation World who’s who (The) and industrial 
directory. Aviation World. 8vo 8 J A x slA on 
318, 2s. 6d. net. 

Bartholomew. J. G., and others. Atlas of zoogeog¬ 
raphy: a series of maps illustrating the distribu¬ 
tion of over seven hundred families genera, and 
species of existing animals. Bartholomew. Folio, 
18/S x 12. pp. 67 (36 plates), 52s. 6d. net. 

Bosson Olof E. Slang and cant in Jerome K. Je¬ 
rome s works: a study. W. Heffer. 8vo, 8'A x 
SA> pp. 80, 2s. net. 

Cambray, Philip G. Irish affairs and the Home 
Kule question: a comparison of the attitude of 
political parties towards Irish problems. Murray. 
Cr. 8vo. 7*4 x 5, pp. 272, 3s. 6d. net. 

Clarke M. G. Sidelights on Teutonic history dur- 
mg the Migration Period: being studies from 
Beowuif and other old English Poems. Camb. 
Univ. Press. Cr. 8vo, 7 y 2 x 4%, pp. 298. 3 s. 


Patmore, K. A. The Seven Edwards of England. 

Methuen. 8vo, 9x534, pp. 388, ios. 6d. net. 
Whall, W. B. Shakespeare’s sea terms explained. 

Arrowsmith. Cr. 8vo, pp. 112, swd., is. net. 
Wilkins, W. H. Edward the Peacemaker: the 
story of King Edward vn. and his Queen. 2 
vols. Hutchinson. 4to, 16s. net. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND CATALOGUES. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 25 High St.,. 
Bloomsburg, W.C., New books, quarterly list. 
(Nos. 59-60, 16 p. 8°.) 

E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., New 
York, Current English literature. (No. 27.) 


Comb. R. G. N. Law of light. Butterworth. Ryl 
8vo, 25s. 

Dunlop, Andrew. Fifty years of Irish journalism 
(Dublin: Hanna & Neale) Simpkin Cr. 8vo 
7 * 4 'x 5. pp. 314, S s. net. 

Finlay-Johnson, Harriet. The Dramatic method o: 
teaching. Nisbet. Cr. 8vo, 7 y 2 x 4 ^, pp. 256 
3 s - 6d. 

Godfrey, Walter H. The English staircase: an his 
toncal account of its characteristic types to the 
end of the xvmth century. Batsford. Ryl 8vo 
10x7, PP- 90 and plates. 18s. net. 

Guilfoyle, W. R. Australian plants suitable foi 
gardens, parks, etc. Whitcombe & Tombs. 8vo 
15s. net. 

Hawker, George. An Englishwoman’s twenty-five 
years in tropical Africa: being the biography of 
Gwen Elen Lewis, Missionary to the Came 
roons and the Congo. Illus. Hodder & S. 
Cr. 8vo, 8J4 x 5*4, pp. 366, 6s. 

Henderson. Archibald. George Bernard Shaw, his 
life and works: a critical biography. Hurst & B. 
8vo, 9x6, pp. 544, 21s. net. 

Reginald W. The New Europe, 1789-1889. 
With short notes, bibliographies, etc. Constable. 
8vo 8^x SY2, pp. 418, 8s. 6d. net. 

NON-CHURCH-going, its reasons and remedies: a sym¬ 
posium by various authors. Oliphant. Cr 8vo, 
8x534, pp. 224, 3s. 6d. net. 


E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray St., New 
York. Monthly bulletin of new German pub¬ 
lications. (No. 223.) 

James Tregaskis, 232 High Holborn, Lon¬ 
don, W.C., Raynham Hall heirlooms, portion 
of Townshend library, hornbooks from col¬ 
lection of late Sir John Evans. (No. 703,. 
April 24, 629 titles.) 

Henry Young & Sons, 12 South Castle St., 
Liverpool, Catalogue of rare and interesting 
books. (Part ccccxx., 438 titles.) 

Henry Young & Sons, 12 South Castle St.,. 
Liverpool, Eng., Catalogue of rare and in¬ 
teresting books, autograph letters of Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, etc. (Pt. ccccxix.) 

Henry Young & Sons , 12 South Castle St., 
Liverpool, Eng., Illuminated Persian manu¬ 
scripts, Burton’s “Anatomy of melancholy,” 
1st ed. (1621); Shakespeare, Thackeray books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, etc. (Pt. 418,. 
Feb., 436 entries.) 
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THE HOE SALE—III. 

EIGHTH DAY. 

It was expected that the prices for the 
thirty lots of Shakespeare offered at the 
eighth day of the Hoe sale, and especially 
for the four folios, would break all known 
records. But, instead, the four folios brought 
only $28,300, and all the Shakespeares, includ¬ 
ing the eight dated in the last century, went 
for a total of $47,100. 

George D. Smith obtained the four folios 
at the modest price named. Marsden J. 
Perry, the Providence collector, is said to 
have paid $50,000 not long ago in London for 
a set containing only one or more folios. 

Besides the four folios, Mr. Smith carried 
away five of the eight quartos offered for a 
total of $8785, while the three remaining cost 
three other collectors $4825. Mr. Smith’s 
highest bid was for the first folio, a copy in 
which many of the leaves are uncut at one 
of the three margins, making it the second 
largest copy known. For this he paid $13,000, 
after a spirited round of bidding, in which 
Dodd & Livingston, Bernard Quaritch and 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach joined. Mr. Hoe 
procured this volume at the Sykes sale in 
London ten or twelve years ago for £580. 

The only other copy sold at auction in 
recent years was the Van Antwerp copy, not 
as fine, which Dr. Rosenbach bought in 1907 
for $18,000 and sold for something more than 
$20,000. 

For the second folio, the largest copy on 
record, Mr. Smith paid $1350. The third 
folio, in which appear many manuscript cor¬ 
rections in two handwritings, one of the sev¬ 
enteenth and the other of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, evidently written for an actor, cost him 
$3200, after a bidding contest with W. J. 
Wallace, a collector, of New York City. This 
folio is said to have cost Mr. Hoe over $5000. 
The fourth folio, a copy of the earliest issue, 
he obtained for $750. 

The most expensive of the quartos was a 
copy of the third edition of “Hamlet,” printed 
at London in 1611 for John Smethwicke. It 
was considered to be worth $3150 because of 
the brown morocco binding put on by Cobden- 
Sanderson and an autograph letter by him 
dated 1891, and referring to the volume. “The 
History of Henrie the fourth, With the hu¬ 
morous conceites of Sir John Falstaffe,” a 
fifth edition, cost Mr. Smith $2500. A second 
edition of “King John” went to Mr. Quaritch 
for $2075, and a second edition of the “Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream” to Walter M. Hill 
for $2050. Mr. Hill also purchased the first 
collected edition of the poems “written by 
Wil. Shakespeare, Gent.” and printed in 1640, 
for $2600. 

Tne volume of Longfellow’s “Outre-Mer,” 
which was not sold last Monday afternoon 
because the autograph letter referring to it 
could not be found, was disposed of last 
night to Mr. Hill for $1175, the letter having 
been found among some miscellaneous papers 
in one of the two hundred boxes in the cellar 
of the Anderson Galleries. 

The total for the evening was $50,832.50, 
bringing the total for the day up to $76,834. 

At the afternoon session an autograph let¬ 


ter of Edgar Allan Poe brought what was 
said by Arthur Swann, the chief cataloguer 
of the Anderson Galleries, to be the highest 
price ever paid for an American letter. After 
a hot fight waged over it by Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, and G. S. Hell- 
man, of New* York, it finally went to the 
latter for $1700. 

“It is the most remarkable letter ever writ¬ 
ten by Poe,” said the purchaser. “In it are 
outlined his philosophical theories.” Poe also 
defended himself in the letter against the 
accusations of the editor of the Weekly Uni¬ 
verse, who had described his habits as “shock¬ 
ingly irregular.” 

Dr. Rosenbach was also underbidder on 
the first book issued from the press of Lig- 
namine, of Rome, a copy of Quintilian’s “In- 
stitutiones Oratoriae,” printed in 1470. This 
is the only known copy on vellum, and was 
bought by Mr. Hoe at the Sunderland sale 
in London in 1894 for £295. Bernard Quaritch 
paid $3100 for it, the highest price of the 
afternoon session. Mr. Quaritch also pur¬ 
chased one of the six lots of Rabelais, con¬ 
sisting of three volumes of his works printed 
in Amsterdam in 1741, paying $1000. 

Mr. Smith bought for $2725 a copy of 
Pliny’s “Historia Naturalis,” printed on vel¬ 
lum, Venice, 1472, profusely illustrated. 

NINTH DAY. 

Four editions of the narrative of the third 
voyage of Amerigo Vespucci to America 
brought a total of $6400 in the evening ses¬ 
sion of the ninth day’s sales. Dodd & Living¬ 
ston paid $1700 for the undated one, printed 
in Paris, and considered by Harrisse the first 
of the ten editions of this narrative. The 
Sutherland copy brought $300. For another 
undated edition issued from a German press 
and thought to be the rarest of them all the 
same bidders paid $3000. No previous sale of 
this is known. They also obtained the Strass- 
b«rg 1505 edition for $850. A copy of this 
brought $270 at auction in 1901. A Paris 1516 
version went to Smith for $850. 

The total receipts for the day were $68,610, 
of which $42,765 was realized at the after¬ 
noon session and $25,845 in the evening. 

The record price of $13,500 was paid for a 
copy of the first French edition of “L’Orloge 
de Sapience,” by Henricus de Berg, or, as he 
is better known, Henricus de Suso, published 
in Paris in 1493 by Anthoine Verard. It is 
exquisitely illuminated in gold and colors, 
and is a small folio printed on vellum. Only 
seven copies are recorded in this style. 

Bernard Quaritch and George D. Smith 
were the chief competitors for it, and when 
the price reached $11,000 every one else aban¬ 
doned the struggle for its possession. Eleven 
thousand dollars was Smith’s bid. Quaritch 
raised it to $12,000. Smith said $12,500. 
Quaritch came back with $13,000. Smith 
went him $250 better, but cried “No more ” 
when Quaritch called out $13,500. This was 
followed by a burst of applause. 

It was the general impression that Quaritch 
bought the book for J. Pierpont Morgan 

It is many years since a copy of this work 
was sold at auction, and then it brought only 
a fraction of the price paid at this sale It 
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has an interesting history. An English friend 
of Arthur Swann picked it up at a bookstall 
in Rome some twenty years ago for a mere 
trifle. 

For a defective copy of the first edition of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s famous work, “The 
Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” Walter 
M. Hill gave $800, and George D. Smith paid 
$3125 for “The Defense of Poesie. By Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knight,” London, 1595. This 
appears to be another record price, as the 
Way copy, in 1881, sold for only $190 and the 
Hoe copy itself brought only $600 at Sothe¬ 
by’s. Messrs. Wallace and Quaritch were the 
competitors with Smith for the prize. 

Smith also obtained for $2250 the ex¬ 
tremely rare work entitled “Here after fol- 
loweth a lytell boke which hath to name, why 
come ye nat to courte, compyled by Mayster 
Skelton, poete Laureate.” It is an undated 
duodecimo, only four copies are on record, 
the British Museum, the Huth, the Locker 
Lampson and the present, which was for¬ 
merly in the Ashburnham library. The work 
was probably printed in London between 1545 
and 1552. This was still another new record, 
the same copy having fetched only $340 at 
the Ashburnham sale in 1898. 

Dodd & Livingston paid $2300 for a first 
edition of William Smith’s “History of the 
Province of New York” large paper copy, 
London, 1757. 

Other books that brought $500 or more 
were: 

First edition, large paper copy, of Laurence 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” $500 (Smith). 

Fine copy of the “Statutes, first year of 
Edward 111. to xxn. of Edward rv. ” printed 
in London about 1482, $5200 (Smith). 

Original edition of Lieut. Col. Simcoe’s 
“Journal of the Operations of the -Queen’s 
Rangers,” etc., London, 1787, a rare work re¬ 
lating to the American Revolution, and which 
once belonged to Sir Henry Clinton, $660 
(Smith). 

“Poems, by Two Brothers,” the first edition 
of the work thus entitled, to which Lord Al¬ 
fred Tennyson and his brothers, Charles and 
Frederick, contributed, $500 (Smith). 

Lord Tennyson’s “In Memorium,” large pa¬ 
per copy, London, 1885, an early example of 
Cobden Sanderson’s work as a binder, $ 195 ° 
(Hill). 

Lord Tennyson’s “The Lady of Shalott,” 
New York, 1881, decorated by Howard Pyle, 
and containing the original drawings, $1100 
(Dodd & Livingston). 

First edition of “Theseus, Hystoire Tres- 
recreative,” Paris, 1534, binding by Frautz- 
Bauzonnet, the arms of Baron A. Seilliere on 
the centre of both covers, $925 (Rosenbaeh). 

“Recueil de Voyages,” by Melches Theve- 
net, with early map of the Mississippi River 
Paris, 1681, $525 (Smith). 

First edition of Gabriel Thomas’s “Histor¬ 
ical and Geographical Account of the Prov¬ 
ince and Country of Pensilvania and of West 
New Jersey in America,” London, 1698, $900 
(Smith). 

TENTH DAY. 

Through an error in the cataloguing of 
Part 1. of the library the total receipts for 


Part 1. fell slightly below $1,000,000. The 
error consisted in crediting to one issue of 
a book, published at Amsterdam in 1655, an 
early view of New York, whereas the view is 
in another edition of the same work. The 
item was therefore withdrawn. It is believed 
that the book with the map would have 
brought $3000 at least. As it was the grand 
total reached $997,363. 

The final day’s single session brought $42,- 
876. The attendance was good, and the com¬ 
petition keen. * Some of those who had been 
most conspicuous in the other sessions were, 
however, absent, among them being Miss 
Greene, Mr. Quaritch, Dr. Berg and Mme. 
Belin. George D. Smith, who was at every 
session, occupied his usual seat in the first 
row, and Henry E. Huntington, as usual, was 
at his side. Smith’s purchases totaled $523,- 
007, or more than one-half of the entire re¬ 
ceipts. 

The highest price on the final day was 
$10,000, paid by Smith for a fine copy of John 
Winthrop’s “Declaration of Former Passages 
and Proceedings betwixt the English and the 
Narrowgan setts with their Confederates,” 
published at Cambridge, Mass., in 1645 by 
John Daye. It is the first book on a histor¬ 
ical subject printed in English America, and, 
chronologically, the third surviving example 
of Daye’s press at Cambridge. It is of great 
rarity, being one of only four known copies, 
two of which are in public institutions. 

New England made a short effort to get 
this rarity. George E. Littlefield, of Boston, 
and George Parker Winship, of the John 
Carter Brown Library of Providence, R. I., 
took a prominent part in the struggle for its 
possession. Mr. Winship himself bid up to 
$2000 and another representative of the li¬ 
brary hung on until three times that sum w r as 
offered. Mr. Littlefield kept at it until the 
bidding reached $4000, when he quit. Dodd 
& Livingston, Frederick W. Morris and Mr. 
Smith continued the contest until Mr.* Smith 
got up to $10,000. This quieted the others. 
This is a new record price with a vengeance, 
the previous record, it is said, being only 
$250. 

Another new record was established by a 
copy of “Les CEuvres” of Francois Villon, 
Paris, 1532, for which Smith paid $3800. For 
a first French edition of “Miroir Historical,” 
Paris, 1495, Mr. Smith gave $900. 

One of the most interesting volumes sold 
was a copy of William Wycherley’s “Miscel¬ 
lany Poems,” London, 1704, an autograph 
presentation copy from the author. This was 
knocked down for $2000 (Smith). 

A copy of the seventh edition by Hawkins 
of Walton’s “Complete Angler,” London, 1808, 
extra illustrated, brought $1150 (Smith), and 
a splendid extra illustrated copy of the Pick¬ 
ering edition of the same work, London, 1836, 
$2300 (Hill). Smith paid $875 for a work 
published in London in 1599, with this odd 
title: “A Warning for Faire Women, Con¬ 
taining the most tragicall and lamentable 
Murther of Master George Sanders of Lon¬ 
don, Marchant, nigh Shootershill, consented 
unto by his owne wife, acted by M. Browne, 
Mistress Drewry and Trusty Roger, agents 
therein: with their severall ends.” 
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A copy of the privately printed “Otia Sacra 
Optima Fides,” by Mildmay Fane, Earl of 
Westmoreland, sold for $1000 (Smith). A 
first edition of “A Two Years’ Journal in 
New York by C. W.” (Charles Wolley), 
London, 1701, one of the rarest books relat¬ 
ing to New York City, sold for $2400 
(Smith). Charles Wolley, or Wooley, ac¬ 
companied Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of 
New York, to America in 1678. William 
Wood’s “New England’s Prospect,” with the 
rare woodcut map, “The South Part of New 
England as it ’s Planted this Yeare, 1635,” 
brought $425 (Smith). 

The sale was conducted by Daniel R. Ken¬ 
nedy, who presided at fifteen of the nineteen 
sessions of Part t. Major E. S. Turner made 
a few remarks toward the close of the day, 
in which he said that there would come a 
time when the prices paid at this sale, instead 
of being thought “absurd,” would be consid¬ 
ered cheap; that, by the provisions of Robert 
Hoe’s will, the entire library was to be dis¬ 
persed at public sale, not a single book being 
disposed of at private sale, the seven heirs 
being obliged to come like every one else to 
the auction room and bid for any books they 
wanted. This sale, he declared, would lead 
to a revision of values. 


THE STORY OF MODERN BOOK AD¬ 
VERTISING. 

By Algernon Tassin, in the Bookman * 

IN THREE PARTS—PART II. 

Free publicity had hardly extended its 
tempting draught to the publishers before a 
new and greater intoxicant appeared. The 
conservative members of the profession called 
this new idea advertising a book like a bar 
of soap—its progenitors called it the appli¬ 
cation to the book business of the modern 
methods of other manufacturing concerns. 
In a word, however, it was selling a book 
by sheer advertising. This, too, as it had 
never been done before, succeeded greatly 
for a time. The principle that underlies it 
is sound enough; namely, that most people 
read with the eye rather than with the mind 
and if they only see a thing often enough 
they will become interested. The formula- 
tors of this new idea went in for large space 
and big pictures and colossal type. For half 
a dozen years they published books .selected 
for their supposed salability, and their inten¬ 
tion was to let everybody in the country 
know about them. 

The first book to be exploited under the 
new scheme was “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower.” It was largely advertised by means 
of several ingenious plates in the magazines. 
One was an ancient castle, each, stone from 
foundation to turret numbered with a month 
and the amount of the sale. Another was a 
set of portraits of writers with whom the 
author might be compared—Shakespeare, 
Pepys, Scott, Dumas, Hope—and finally the 
author himself. A third was an interesting 
medallion formed of old prints of the his¬ 
torical characters in the book. Such adver¬ 

* The original article is illustrated with numerous 
sample advertisements of unusual interest. 


tising had never been seen before and it 
caught the public eye at once. For a long 
time the authorship of the book was kept a 
secret, and the pressure to find it out was 
stimulated by the publishers. The book 
was displayed in department stores in great 
piles This fashion spread like wildfire, and 
stacks of books became a common sight. All 
sorts of sensational rumors as to enormous 
royalties the author was receiving began to 
run around. Finally came the idea of put¬ 
ting the book on the stage through the ini¬ 
tial interest of Miss Marlowe, and soon the 
dramatizing of novels became a specialty. 
The next story selected for the plunge was 
“Alice of Old Vincennes.” In this campaign 
a specialty was made of the newspapers. The 
review of the Chicago Times-Herald at¬ 
tracted wide attention. “More original than 
‘Richard Carvel;’ more vital than ‘Janice 
Meredith;’ more cohesive than ‘To Have and 
to Hold;’ more dramatic, spontaneous, and 
artistic than any of its rivals—such is Mau¬ 
rice Thompson’s ‘Alice of Old Vincennes.’ ” 
The book responded so well to the country¬ 
wide reproduction of this review that one of 
the jobbing houses re-ordered ten thousand 
copies after it had been out two months. 
“The Mississippi Bubble” followed, with a 
special design used in all the advertisements. 
This was a bubble enclosing a conventional 
fleur-de-lis with the title printed upon the 
petals; and as time went on, the increased 
sale was indicated by the size of the bubbles 
—the first, second, third, and fourth weeks. 
The new idea always believed in letting the 
public know’ that a book was progressing. 
It ingeniously seized upon every contempor¬ 
ary idea or event for advertising cleverly 
utilized the Alphonse-Gaston idea of The 
American; Mont Pelee blowing its head off 
just th(n, it was pictured as belching forth 
the bubble and the fleur-de-lis with the cap¬ 
tion, “a magnificent literary eruption.” Bub¬ 
bles girdled the globe and rose triumphant 
upon roaring seas. Much was made of the 
historical background of the book and the 
life of John Law' was published as an appen¬ 
dix. With the next book, “Hearts Coura¬ 
geous,” naturally the heart design was used. 
The little red emblems w r ere scattered like 
confetti all over the country, and department 
store girls wore their hearts upon their 
sleeves. “The Main Chance” was brought 
out just after the trouble in Havana when 
the slogan was “Remember the Maine” Nat¬ 
urally this w r as too good an opportunity to 
lose, and the phrase was changed to “Re¬ 
member the Main Chance.” “Don’t Miss the 
Main Chance” plastered the bill boards in 
New' York; and this was probably the first 
book to take advantage of this form of ad¬ 
vertising. Another phrase which had just 
come in was used in a following novel — 
“Something doing all the time" in The 
Bishop’s Carriage.’ ” In each new book w ere 
put the colored bubbles and hearts of the 
old as bookmarks. All kinds of devices ap¬ 
propriate and suggestive were used. A cir¬ 
cular staircase and a man in the lower berth 
of a sleeping car recalled the respective titles 
at once; in fact, so many of the titles of this 
school are capable of instant visualization 
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that they would seem to have been selected 
for that purpose. The street dodger was 
given a new form. With the new popular 
edition of “Knighthood,” a man dressed in 
armor paraded the streets on horseback, but 
he was stopped by the authorities, as he had 
no parade license. The man on the box was 
more successful; his appearance was only 
eccentric, not illegal. “The House of a 
Thousand Candles” had of course many il¬ 
lustrations suggested by the title. Its most 
distinctive pictorial design was a candela¬ 
brum with an actor in each flame, and, 
printed above, his comment on the book. 

The effects of these campaigns were far- 
reaching. Publishers that had at first depre¬ 
ciated these methods adopted them when they 
saw the large sales. Only a few publishers 
kept their heads in the frenzied period of 
1902-1904, which saw the height of big adver¬ 
tising. And even those who remained com¬ 
paratively conservative greatly increased their 
expenditure. One long established house 
started out to spend twenty-five thousand 
dollars and spent seventy-five. The fact is 
significant in two directions—for the year 
before the first figure would have been con¬ 
sidered excessive. There remained only one 
more step to take in the general illustration 
of advertising which had now become uni¬ 
versal. This was made by a new publisher, 
who was introducing a new writer. With 
this combination of circumstances something 
new had to be achieved to attract the public 
attention. It proved to be an extension of 
the idea that advertisements should be in¬ 
tended primarily for the eye. In the press 
work—an ingenious and novel campaign— 
black pictures fairly jumped out of the news¬ 
paper at you. Soon a wave of grotesque cut- 
work deluged the country, and most of the 
other firms—except a few like Holt and Mac¬ 
millan, for instance—were swept away by it. 

The extensive use of cuts, however, did 
not stay in long, and nowadays this form has 
been largely given up. The poster business, 
too, w^hich had begun growing at the same 
time and which the publishers had taken 
from the magazines, is also dying out. There 
w r as a far more important result of the stam¬ 
pede. When everybody all of a sudden 
plunged into all forms of advertising, it was 
in the air that publishing houses had in the 
past neglected all the means of publicity. 
And a large proportion of newspapers began 
to start book departments. Their unavowed 
purpose was to allure published advertise¬ 
ments. At one time there w'ere at least half 
a dozen newspaper magazines like the Satur¬ 
day Times Supplement. Publishers began to 
talk circulation, a matter which had never 
entered their heads before. Advertising 
agents proceeded to make up lists of papers 
offering so much circulation over so much 
territory at so much a line. This had never 
happened before in the publishing business. 
Up to this time it is safe to say one would 
never have found a publishers* announcement 
outside mediums of the large cities. Now 
towns of fifty thousand received their adver¬ 
tisements. This idea was carried to an ex¬ 
treme and soon better counsels prevailed, as 
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in the other cases. When the publishers 
w'aked up from their “awakening” they be¬ 
gan to cut off these smaller mediums, it is 
true; but their announcements were never 
again restricted to just the five cities and 
never wull be, even though the great bulk of 
their advertising appropriation is still spent 
there. This was one permanent result of 
the era of intoxication. 

Another was, from the very nature of the 
thing itself, inevitable. Never since those 
days, when the idea was new, have large in¬ 
creases in sales been due to large increases 
in advertising. Publishers since then have 
been decreasing their output in this direction, 
seeking the limit of safe advertising. The 
relation of expenditure to business is only a 
fraction of what it was five years ago, but it 
will never be so low r again as it w r as before 
the great advertising drunk. 

A third change is less obviously the result 
of the stampede, but is, nevertheless, inti¬ 
mately connected with it. People in time 
grew weary of the rattle and bang of the 
most widely advertised books, and they be¬ 
gan to seek others. That habit once formed 
was never departed from. There are very 
few big sellers nowadays, but there are many 
more moderately successful books. This by 
no means indicates any falling off in the 
reading public, because the sale has marched 
ahead in steady proportion to the population 
and even faster—a fact which show's the 
wide spread of education. The earlier enor¬ 
mous sales running into several hundred 
thousands indicates, rather, that readers sud¬ 
denly awoke to a vast appetite for fiction, 
and, having neither taste nor initiative, they 
followed in droves the books most widely ex¬ 
ploited. The same public has now learned to 
discriminate. The magazine trade has also 
increased, so this public has not—as has been 
said—forsaken books for magazines. Indeed, 
this is just the period when the magazines 
are undergoing the enormous expansion 
which the books underwent ten years ago. 
The effect of this wonderful change from 
the few to the many is naturally indicated by 
the disappearance of big advertising cam¬ 
paigns on one book. A publisher has almost 
no novels selling over fifty thousand but 
many selling thirty. He could afford to 
waste money following the sales of a big 
seller, but not to waste ten dollars on a book 
which sells twenty thousand. 

The net result, then, of ten years of reck¬ 
less money-spending has been a slight in¬ 
crease in the advertising mediums, a large in¬ 
crease in the distribution of all books and 
particularly fiction, together with a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the publishers* business, 
and a lively understanding by publishers gen¬ 
erally as to the nature and usefulness of ad¬ 
vertising. One principle they all have firmly 
in mind—books cannot permanently create 
their market by advertising. It cost them a 
great many thousand dollars to understand 
this. All advertising can do is to assist those 
books that have the possibility of sale to 
realize that possibility. The problem is how r 
much they can afford to help it come into its 
own. When a commodity is advertised the 
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house is advertised; but the advertising of 
a firm's name does not sell a book, and each 
book is a new thing. Hence, one dollar spent 
which is more than necessary is thrown 
away; it advertises nothing. 

The eternal question of book advertising is 
how to jolt the reader’s mind in a dignified 
manner—how to combine propriety with im¬ 
propriety. The prosaic announcement is no 
longer satisfactory. The praise of the pub¬ 
lisher is suspicious. Exaggeration is a mis¬ 
take. The overpraise of critics reacts upon 
itself and prepares the reader for disappoint¬ 
ment. One publisher of long experience says 
that advertising is mainly valuable not with 
the reader at all 3 but with the retailer, who 
redoubles his energies when he feels that the 
publisher is strongly backing a book. Yet 
the “Confessions of a Best Seller” in the 
Atlantic says that stories of a romantic na¬ 
ture absolutely depend on persistent and in¬ 
genious advertising. One publisher says that 
there are three hundred born boosters of 
books in America and one must try to get at 
them. And the many contradictions in the¬ 
ory are as nothing to the contradictions in 
practice. Though the age of large experi¬ 
ments is past, everybody differs in methods. 

The one trustworthy opinion which will 
emerge from the following survey of the 
various ways books have been exploited in 
the last twenty years is “You never can tell.” 
What has succeeded with one has failed with 
another. But the fundamental idea still per¬ 
sists—toMo the old thing (for there would 
seem now to remain no new ones) at the 
right time. Be not the last by whom the 
new is tried and be the first to cast the old 
aside, is the only valuable pointer in book 
advertising. 

TIMELY HAPPENINGS. 

Is the sale, of a book helped by some time¬ 
ly happening which puts the subject in the 
public mind? The answer—like that to most 
advertising questions—is, yes and no. Al¬ 
though it is the established custom of pub¬ 
lishers, books issued with any expectation of 
timeliness have generally disappointed. The 
Lincoln centenary and the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration did little toward selling the books 
put on the market for that special purpose; 
when Admiral Dewey returned, there were 
several biographies written which are doubt¬ 
less still on the shelves; the many hunting 
books hurried into print at the time of the 
ex-President’s African trip had probably only 
a mild success. On the other hand, an un¬ 
anticipated timeliness often reaps golden 
profits. A book on the Philippines had just 
been published when the war broke out, and 
it sold right and left; the Dreyfus case 
caused noticeable response in the sale of 
Zola’s novels; the coal strike and the Presi¬ 
dent’s interference sold many extra copies 
of “The Anthracite Coal Communities,” 
which had been on the market for some 
time; the Government’s case against the rail¬ 
roads sent MacPherson’s three railroad books 
flying . through several large editions—a most 
unusual record for books of that description; 
the Messina earthquake figured at once in 


Macmillan’s advertisements of an old novel 
of Marion Crawford’s and sold an appre¬ 
ciable number. The clue to this apparently 
random matter of timeliness is furnished by 
the history of Franklin Matthews’s “With 
the Battle Fleet.” The author on his way 
around the world with the ironclads wrote 
papers for the New York Sun, and when he 
reached San Francisco secured a publisher 
for the papers in book form. The book sold 
well at home, and the return of the fleet re¬ 
vived new interest in it, but its fate during 
the voyage is significant. A large consign¬ 
ment met the squadron somewhere in the 
East and proved totally inadequate to the 
demand; the publishers issued a second enor¬ 
mous consignment for delivery at Hampton 
Roads when the ships came back, but by this 
time the demand had evaporated. What the 
sailors had at first seized upon with eager¬ 
ness had now become an old story. It is so 
with timely books in general—the public in¬ 
terest is easily surfeited. People will not 
buy books on subjects which the newspapers 
have just exploited, for they naturally feel 
that the papers—which are so excellent in 
their range—have practically exhausted the 
topic. “The Story of the Battle of Manila,” 
by Admiral Dewey, was published quickly to 
take advantage of the event; but it was not 
quick enough, for the newspapers and the 
magazines had satisfied the interest and the 
book was a failure. Mr. Brisbane when he 
edited the Sunday World during the Chicago 
Exposition recognized this limit to public re¬ 
sponse. He began an advertisement for the 
next number with the statement that it would 
contain less about the World’s Fair than any 
other paper ever published, and a relieved 
public promptly deserted all the other Sunday 
editions. So thoroughly w^ere people kept in¬ 
formed of Mr. Roosevelt’s doings in Africa, 
that it is a question if his book was very suc¬ 
cessful. Sometimes it happens, however, that 
the newspapers are unable to satisfy an 
emergency demand. “A Ken of Kipling” 
w'as hastily thrown on the market when he 
w^as supposed to be dying at the Grenoble in 
New York City. Though it was padded with 
old newspaper stories, about fifty per cent, of 
which w’ere false, the book sold rather well 
at a time wdien even cab drivers were run¬ 
ning in for the daily bulletin. The day after 
Graham Phillips was killed, the news-stands 
w’ere crowded with his novels and the libra¬ 
ries recorded a tremendous call. To such a 
happening, however, the regular bookselling 
trade rarely responds. “The Title Market” 
is, perhaps, one of the ideal cases of unin¬ 
tended timeliness. Mrs. Post had written 
several books of a quiet literary nature 
which had not particularly sold, but this novel 
figured extremely w r ell in the year’s lists. 
Two subjects that it touched upon w^eremuch 
in the public mind. The child-labor ques¬ 
tion w^as just then being thoroughly venti¬ 
lated ; and her American hero had gone down 
to Sicily and introduced a system of extract¬ 
ing sulphur from the mines by machinery, 
thus doing away with the frightful amount 
of woman and child labor which the book 
vividly described. The affair of Miss Elkins 
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and the Duke of the Abruzzi was occupying 
much space in the papers; and her heroine 
focussed attention upon the interest of titled 
foreigners in American dollars. Mrs. Post 
had lived in Italy, and the consequence was 
that five or six hundred newspapers printed 
her views on what would be the social status 
of Miss Elkins if she married the Duke. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

It was Walt Whitman who first in Amer¬ 
ica recognized the advertising value of the 
testimonial when he printed on the cover of 
the second edition of “Leaves of Grass” a 
sentence from Emerson’s letter to him, “I 
greet you at the beginning of a great career.” 
Publishers’ opinions about testimonials are 
conflicting, yet their practice seems the same. 
They all publish testimonials from people of 
literary importance, though they admit that 
these often have a reactionary effect in an¬ 
tagonizing local critics and in occasioning 
close scrutiny for books which might not 
otherwise receive critical analysis; they all 
say that the testimony of public people is 
valueless unless it carries conviction by point¬ 
ing out some specific quality; yet waves of 
seemingly pointless testimonial have time and 
again struck book-advertising and probably 
will continue to do so. And certainly book 
history offers tempting illustrations of suc¬ 
cess. The man who made “David Harum,” 
says its publisher, was Governor Flower, of 
New York. He carried it about in his pocket 
and brought it into every conversation. Mrs. 
Eddy for once indorsed a book—one of the 
first Christian Science novels—and for a 
time it was almost a rival to “Science and 
Health.” Senator Beveridge’s “The Young 
Man and the World” was helped a great 
deal by the views of important persons in 
business, social and church activities. Per¬ 
haps the most notable instance of the un¬ 
mistakable value of testimonial is furnished 
by the “Valour of Ignorance,” a book of our 
unpreparedness for a Japanese invasion. This 
was written by a Californian—and exploited 
in the State where the subject would appear 
to be most burning—yet it didn’t go at all 
until Lord Roberts took it up as propaganda 
for English unpreparedness against Germany. 
And finally, though all publishers agree that 
a testimonial is worth nothing unless the man 
is known as an authority on that subject, 
they all publish eagerly the least word of 
praise from the most indicriminate praiser 
of our times. Mr. Roosevelt is the great 
recommender. His announcement that Mr. 
Robinson was the great American poet stim¬ 
ulated a sale which up to that time had been 
noticeably languid even for poetry. He ad¬ 
vised the Michigan Agricultural School to 
use the first chapter of “Aunt Jane of Ken¬ 
tucky” as a tract “in all families where the 
men folks tend to selfish or thoughtless or 
overbearing disregard of the rights of 
women,” and later he lauded the women of 
Kentucky at a reception in the White House. 
In a widely published letter he wrote to 
Doctor Wagner, “I preach your book to my 
countrymen,” and immediately the simple life 
rivalled the strenuous one as a phrase in the 


public mouth. Surely this was a case of a 
testimonial from one not known as an au¬ 
thority in the particular field! But even be¬ 
fore the President took him in hand, Doctor 
Wagner owed a great deal to testimonial. 
No one in Paris had given him much atten¬ 
tion until John Wanamaker began talking 
about him. Simple as he was, he was as 
eager as a child for publicity, and he gladly 
accepted the President’s invitation to visit 
him at the White House. Then, preceded 
everywhere by this fact, he went on a lecture 
tour; and though his English proved unin¬ 
telligible and his lecture dull, audiences 
flocked to him and bought several other col¬ 
lections of sermons which were brought out 
on the strength of his first success. It is 
safe to say that after “The Simple Life” Mr. 
Roosevelt received a free copy of every book 
likely at all to interest him. And what is 
not likely to interest him? 

PERSONAL PUBLICITY. 

The theory of personal publicity is about 
the same as the theory of testimonial. The 
personal history of authors unless they have 
special knowledge of the thing they are writ¬ 
ing, is of use only in furnishing a basis for 
notes. Some publishers go further and re¬ 
fuse to exploit their authors at all, beyond a 
few short paragraphs of information. The 
Stokes Company says that the greatest pub¬ 
licity any novel of theirs ever received had 
little effect on its sale and the book virtually 
failed. Because a man is a celebrity his book 
does not necessarily sell. Carnegie and 
Rockefeller are perhaps more widely known 
to Americans than any other name but 
Roosevelt, yet their books failed to sell. 
“The Life of Mrs. Eddy” would be thought 
a book to attract enormous attention, but 
one doubts if it did so. The most a name 
can do is to give the book a start. Yet any¬ 
thing which gives an excuse for an anecdote 
about an author is at once sent to the news¬ 
papers. Here, perhaps, lies the secret of ef¬ 
fective publicity. It is the quality of human 
interest behind the name which counts.. Even 
picturesque anecdote is of little avail until 
it presents a warmly individual image. Mere 
adventure or unusual circumstance of life 
seems to make no difference unless it is ac¬ 
companied by a magnetic or appealing per¬ 
sonality. The value of an anecdote is the 
personality it discloses. 

This would seem to be the general idea of 
publishers. But it is doubtful, if, as a class, 
they recognize the commercial quality of 
what a man stands for, however vaguely, in 
the public mind. A person who is going to 
write a novel could scarcely do better, for 
instance, than get all the verses he can into 
the magazines, because his name becomes 
familiar to women readers and even to peo¬ 
ple who skip the poetry remains in the mind 
as an author. The magazines are a more 
actual gauge of this whole matter of pub¬ 
licity than the publishing houses. A short- 
story writer raises his price, quite aside from 
the merit of his stories, the moment he gets 
into the public eye or publishes a novel, how¬ 
ever unsuccessful. Nor do publishers, as a 
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class, appear to recognize that a man’s other 
activities bring him readers. Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith’s picture painting and lighthousebuild¬ 
ing have probably done much to sell his 
books. Even men who don't read novels or 
depreciate them say, "Here is something 
written by a practical man—it must be sen¬ 
sible.” Any serious public or semi-public en¬ 
deavor of an author must have some effect on 
his saleability. Undoubtedly the fact that 
Mrs. Wharton has a high social position 
helped to make "The House of Mirth” a 
best seller. But—as an instance of how 
every advertising proposition is a gamble— 
there have been other society women who 
failed to sell where it was most counted on, 
simply because their circle refused to take 
them seriously. Stewart Edward White’s 
personality as an open-air man and a camper 
has been largely exploited and must have 
greatly assisted his sales. But when a man’s 
outside activities touch the public vitally in 
the fundamental matter of health, the reac¬ 
tion is of course greater still. Some years 
ago a paragraph went the rounds of the pa¬ 
pers that an American millionaire consulted 
for his wife an Italian specialist. "Why,” 
said the latter, "do you Americans come over 
here when you have Veir Mitchelli?” Doctor 
Mitchell’s being a physician has certainly 
helped to make him a successful author. 
Women are the chief novel readers, and 
when any man in whom a large circle of 
women has great confidence publishes a 
novel, they feel it possesses a deeper sig¬ 
nificance than appears on the surface. The 
deductions that they draw are fraught with 
meaning—the least hint as to a matter of 
nerves or health or the relation of moral to 
physical soundness, for instance, is taken as 
the message for which the novel was made 
the popular vehicle. It is probable that the 
Fletcher books have been helped more by 
Mr. Fletcher’s own activities than by any¬ 
thing else. He has been the chief of his own 
movement, his principal propagandist. More 
than any other factor this has advertised 
them; but even the wide publicity attending 
his movements would hardly have resulted 
in such large sales had not his publishers 
exploited the books at the same time by gen¬ 
erous circular and advertising campaigns. 

When one comes to speak of authors as 
intentional advertisers, one gets into a pic¬ 
turesque region. No author receives positive 
discouragement from a publisher for his 
ideas on how a book may be pushed. Har¬ 
pers found Mark Twain the prince of ad¬ 
vertisers, and Irving Bacheller has many val¬ 
uable notions. It is a matter of general his¬ 
tory that Thomas Dixon has not stood in 
the way of his own success. Hall Caine has 
a genius for personal advertising, and it is 
he himself who has made every one of his 
books go. With his earlier novels this was 
especially the case. He made the public a 
confidant about his barrels of notes for the 
local color of "The Christian.” For this 
book and "The Eternal City” and for Miss 
Allen’s appearance in both plays, he crossed 
the Atlantic and managed to keep his name 


constantly before the public while here. Al¬ 
lusion to his Shakespeare make-up he is said 
to resent, but never to the extent of rear¬ 
ranging his hair. In the early advertise¬ 
ments of his books it is noticeable that his 
portrait figures pronouncedly, and certainly 
not without his consent. The tendency^ to 
compare it to a still more famous historical 
character breaks out every once in a while. 
Mrs. Glyn took a leaf out of Mr. Caine’s 
book when she came over to stimulate interest 
by her presence, and it seems likely that one 
may count upon her permanent adoption of 
the practice, especially as she has her eye 
upon the stage. When R. H. Davis published 
“Our English Cousins,” one chapter was 
satirized by Mr. Townsend in the Major 
Max papers. It w j as said that the impetuous 
Mr. Davis challenged him to a duel. At 
length the matter was amicably adjusted but 
not, alas! until the newspapers had in some 
way got wind of it—with the result of ex¬ 
ploiting the books of both challenger and 
challenged. 

It is a guess whether the author will be a 
great nuisance or a help in publishers’ adver¬ 
tising. Some of their schemes are highly 
spectacular. An author who was having 
difficulty in placing a novel assured his pros¬ 
pective publisher that, knowing a coroner in¬ 
timately, he could arrange to have a copy 
found in a suicide’s pocket. The whole mat¬ 
ter of publicity in the booktrade may be well 
summed up (not only actually but sugges¬ 
tively) by a conversation which once took 
place between two authors and a publisher. 
The authors lamented the fact that they, as 
a tribe, could not entirely throw away a fool¬ 
ish pride; and both agreed that a writer un¬ 
hampered by it could certainly sell his books 
enormously by exploiting himself freakishly 
in a lecture tour after the famous manner of 
the sunflower and velveteen apostle of aesthet¬ 
icism. The publisher admitted that if he got 
hold of such a man (provided that he had 
already written several books and would 
promise him several more) he would finance 
him to the uttermost and bid him do his 
worst. 

It need not, however, be derived from this 
that all authors and publishers are rapacious. 
"The Glory of the Conquered” received un¬ 
usually large advertising for a first book, and 
the author almost tearfully protested at so 
much money being spent, as she feared it 
would never come back. A good many years 
ago there came to light after the death of a 
well-established waiter a personal anecdote 
which would have spread like wildfire and 
undoubtedly—if anything about the sale of 
books can be predicted with certainty—have 
made thousands of dollars. But the publish¬ 
ers decided that the injury it might do to the 
man’s good name was greater than the profit; 
and they not only suppressed the anecdote 
but destroyed the evidence. It is this sort 
of thing which makes one feel that publishers, 
taken . together,. have more scrupulousness 
than is found in any other business. The 
selling of books does not seem to appeal to 
people of ordinary commercial sharpness. 
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ANONYMITY. 

The exact opposite of personal publicity as 
an advertising factor would seem anonymity, 
yet in a peculiar way it is the meeting of ex¬ 
tremes. The reader and not the author af¬ 
fords the material for publicity. There are 
probably few people who read “Joan of Arc” 
when it came out in serial that denied them¬ 
selves the pleasure of speculating upon its 
authorship. There is no more universal van¬ 
ity than the desire to be thought a connois¬ 
seur. Ever since the success of “The Bread 
Winners,” Harpers have held the theory that 
anonymity pushes a book; and they resort 
to the practice more than any other firm. 
People were forever writing articles an¬ 
nouncing who wrote it and why they thought 
so. And there were far more people than 
seems credible who admitted that they wrote 
it themselves. Even now when Mrs. Hay 
has practically declared it to be her hus¬ 
band’s, it is not unusual for some one to 
walk into the office and claim it. John Hay 
was often associated with anonymity and he 
came in for the lion’s share of the discussion 
as to who wrote “Democracy.” Only two 
people in the- Holt office know the secret 
after forty years’ constant sale. Certainly 
the anonymity of both of these books has 
managed to keep them well before the public. 
As far as one can tell “The Inner Shrine” 
was greatly assisted by the many printed 
speculations as to its author. Its more defi¬ 
nite story and it serialization had doubtless 
much to do with it, but they could scarcely 
account for the fact that his previous books 
had not sold one-twentieth as well. There 
can be no doubt whatever of the fact that the 
anonymity of “Letters of a Chinese Official” 
gave it all the appearance of having been 
written as represented. Under this false 
pretence it attracted a world-wide attention, 
which it could never have secured had one 
known that an Englishman wrote it. “Eliza¬ 
beth and Her German Garden” had been 
successful a long while before some one ac¬ 
cused the firm of hinting that the author was 
a German princess. They had never thought 
of such a thing, but seeing its value at once, 
they began judiciously to make veiled allu¬ 
sions to the fact. But while it is true that 
the detective instinct is inherent in all of us, 
anonymity is a delicate device and can easily 
be overworked or employed at the wrong 
time. And occasionally it seems to get no re¬ 
sponse whatever. Nothing could have been 
more timely than “The Raid on Prosperity;” 
nothing else could have gained the precise 
credence brought about by its anonymous 
authorship; nothing could have been livelier 
than the hot discussion in the journals about 
its history, but it was all to no purpose—the 
book failed to make a nine days’ wonder. 

SERIALIZATION AND EXTRACTS. 

The question, “Does Serialization Help?” 
is one of the most evaded questions in pub¬ 
lishing. The matter has never been thrashed 
out. The theory is that a person reads one 
instalment and misses another, and so buys 
the book. The general belief seems to be 


that it helps the sale of a strong book and 
hurts the sale of a weak one. But what does 
it do to the middling books ? This of course 
is the important aspect of the subject, and 
the evidence is as yet uncollected. The most 
definite contribution is the career of “The 
Wings of the Morning.” This book moved 
along slowly until its second serialization—in 
the N. Y. Evening Sun — gave it a push and 
made it very successful. When the sales again 
ran down, the firm gave it another news¬ 
paper publication, but by that time the vital¬ 
ity of the book-was exhausted. Stokes be¬ 
lieves that “The Shuttle” was tremendously 
aided by serialization. The Appletons say 
it was the Saturday Evening Post which 
made Chambers a big seller. But at that time 
the Post had a circulation of about five or 
six hundred thousand; nowadays, it is gen¬ 
erally thought that serialization in this me¬ 
dium blankets the sale of the book by taking 
in its entire reading public. Yet the Asso¬ 
ciated Sunday Magazines with their enor¬ 
mous number of readers in the cities which 
are the greatest book buyers, few publishers 
seem to object to — except those who think 
that serialization in any large medium is a 
detriment. Perhaps even they_ would con¬ 
cede, however, that the N. Y. Evening Post 
is still the best place to start a new writer. 

The publication of extracts in a magazine 
is rarely done at present. But even though 
the practice has been discarded, the phe¬ 
nomena attending it were more or less con¬ 
flicting. While extracts from the reminis¬ 
cences of Goldwin Smith and Andrew White 
seemed to be helpful, the reminiscences of 
Carl Schurz were apparently much injured. 
Though the latter was published complete, 
the nature of the book would have made one 
bespeak for it a quiet but steady demand. 

CONDEMNATION. 

The publisher who said that he would wil¬ 
lingly finance an author to make Just the 
right kind of a fool of himself, might have 
added that he would gladly bribe any public 
person to condemn a book of his in just the 
right fashion. There are few things more 
stimulating than condemnation in meet meas¬ 
ure —but a shade the more, a ray the less, 
will impair the nameless grace it confers. 
Moral censure is an edged tool which even 
theatrical managers are now hesitating to 
handle. Long ago the books of the new 
scientists, Darwin, Huxley and Spencer, were 
decidedly aided in getting an American foot¬ 
hold because they were published by the sec¬ 
ond generation of Appletons. These degen¬ 
erate sons of old Daniel were severely crit¬ 
icised bv the church papers, which started and 
kept alive a fierce discussion. The Appletons 
think that the adverse criticism of David 
Graham Phillips’s books has helped their 
sale. If the condemnation of a novel can be 
judiciously exploited, its success is assured. 
But it must be the right Grundy-an fire 
which warms and beckons and does not burn. 
Mrs. Glyn never lost an occasion to speak 
of the censure “Three Weeks” had received. 

Less unpredictable than moral censure is 
the action of other kinds of condemnation. 
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That of literary critics is often beneficial. 
Macmillan announces frankly that the firm 
thinks less of half-hearted praise than a sin¬ 
cere and interesting roast. Several times the 
Holts have quoted unfavorable reviews in 
connection with favorable ones, especially 
where the former were manifestly self-ex¬ 
ploitation—as when a paper of high standing 
attacked Stevenson and De Morgan. Mr. 
Churchill’s “A Modern Chronicle” was ad¬ 
vertised by parallel columns of the blame and 
praise of critics under the caption “Here is 
what competent judges say—take your 
choice!” The censure of interested special¬ 
ists also is often of value, as it excites the 
public’s suspicion at once that there is more 
truth in the exposition than they care to al¬ 
low. “Coniston” advertised pretty heavily, 
but more remunerative was the free adver¬ 
tising it got when Platt condemned it and 
Odell said that the author showed he never 
knew anything about politics. And when 
Senator Chandler announced that its central 
character was a libel on the dear old man 
whose portrait it was meant to suggest, peo¬ 
ple who had never heard of the dear old man 
read it to see what had set politicians to 
squirming so. 

PORTRAITS TAKEN FROM LIFE. 

Indeed, when any discussion can be raised 
by portraits reputed to be drawn from life, 
it tells at once in figures. The classic in¬ 
stance of this is Mrs. McLean’s “Cape Cod 
Folks,” which owned its great hit to the ire 
of villagers who sued the author because 
they claimed to be libelled in the book. The 
early sale of “Peter Stirling” was helped 
along by the rumor that it presented the life 
story of Grover Cleveland. The Holts did 
nothing to assist the report and the author 
denied it, but after his death it kept coming 
up persistently in literary notes. The “Lion 
and the Mouse,” the novelization of which 
was very successful, unquestionably desired 
to put into the readers’ minds the relations 
of Rockefeller and Miss Tarbell with her 
Standard Oil investigation. Edwin Le 
Fevre’s “The Golden Flood” was supposed to 
depict the personalities of Rockefeller and 
Stillman, and, whether or not on account of 
the obvious intention, the book sold very 
well. Mr. Chambers had an amusing and 
not unprofitable experience with “The Dan¬ 
ger Mark.” There were two real persons m 
New York, it seems, who resembled his two 
trust-reared children; a newspaper got hold 
of the guardian of the real children and tried 
to persuade him to sue, and for three or four 
weeks the author, who thought he had 
hatched the situation out of his own brain, 
received a large amount of free advertis¬ 
ing. 

INFLUENCE OF PLAYS. 

A theatre edition of a dramatized novel is 
as much an established practice with pub¬ 
lishers as books got out to meet the demand 
theoretically supposed to be occasioned by 
an anniversary. But, like them, it so rarely 
pays that one wonders why the habit still 
persists in face of the universal evidence 


against it. Indeed, many publishers go far¬ 
ther, and maintain that plays in themselves 
have not the least reaction upon the book 
sale. The effect of the enormously profitable 
play “Zenda” was almost negligible; at the 
theatre very few books were sold and very 
few ever sell there. The usual person never 
thinks of buying a book in a theatre lobby and 
often does not come prepared for the addi¬ 
tional expenditure. Yet there are many cases 
where the play has seemed to help. The 
dramatization of “The Man on the Box” 
made such a hit that it stimulated the book 
sale wonderfully. “Brewster’s ^ Millions,” 
which played out of New York in the sec¬ 
ond-grade houses, pushed the book into a 
successful cheaper edition. A comparison of 
the route of “Knighthood” with the “best¬ 
selling lists” of the towns Miss Marlowe 
visited, showed that the book again after 
some months of absence resumed its place 
there. That these towns were of the third 
and fourth rank in point of size may possibly 
afford a clue; and this is supported by the 
fact that the simultaneous putting-on of sev¬ 
eral “Saint Elmo” plays at the time of Au¬ 
gusta Evans’s death renewed interest in her 
books in towns of the same size. In New 
York with its innumerable theatres the re¬ 
action of a play is for the most part un- 
noticeable; “in the provinces” one may look 
for returns. Yet it was just here that “The 
Firing Line” as a play was very successful, 
and the publishers saw almost no response. 
The general conclusion of the relation of 
theatre to publisher would seem to be that a 
book written from a play finds readers seri¬ 
ally in a newspaper, and in book form is 
sometimes remarkably successful; even a 
printed play, that forlorn hope of the pub¬ 
lisher and playwright, occasionally succeeds— 
“The Servant in the House” is one of the 
most remunerative books Harpers ever han¬ 
dled; but a play written from a book, if it 
appears in the early career of the book, 
probably injures the sale a great deal; when 
it appears a year or two after—which is the 
usual experience—most people have read the 
novel and the sale is over. To this last state¬ 
ment the history of “Richard Carvel” might 
seem an exception. The play was produced 
a long time after the book came out and the 
immediate revival of the sale was unmistak¬ 
ably due to it. The solution here, if not con¬ 
clusive. is tempting—Mr. Drew can always 
count upon a large audience and perhaps 
some few in every night’s house were stim¬ 
ulated to a desire to know what on earth 
their favorite actor was doing. The extra¬ 
ordinary incoherence of the dramatization 
may have driven some belated readers to the 
book. Here is a new idea for the Machia- 
velli of publishers! At present, however, 
the chief effect of a play is upon the author’s 
next book rather than upon the one from 
which it is dramatized. 


If an idea hits you that you think is a busi¬ 
ness bringer, tell it out—don’t let it die still 
homin’.—“Shop Snap” from the Vir Pub. 
Co.’s Successful Selling. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD PRINT¬ 
ING. 

AN EDITORIAL IN "THE PRINTING ART.” 

With the amount of printing that is pro¬ 
duced increasing by leaps and bounds every 
year, with new methods, new processes, be¬ 
ing continually developed, is it not well to 
occasionally stop and ask ourselves, "Is the 
printer of to-day doing good work, and if 
so, what makes it good?” To the question 
used as a caption for this discussion the 
producers of various classes of work will 
make as many different replies.. The printer 
of books in fine and limited editions will con¬ 
tend that good printing consists largely of 
careful and uniform spacing of the page of 
type, which should be faultlessly printed, and 
with generous margins, on a hand-made stock 
of suitable texture. Good taste, good crafts¬ 
manship, a close adherence to the models 
followed by medieval printers—these are the 
ideals by which he is guided. Unfortunately, 
the field of the printer of limited and fine 
editions is so contracted that the rules he 
follows can be applied only in part to the 
great mass of modern work. His definition 
of good printing as expressed in his own 
productions cannot, for economic reasons, be 
used as a standard to judge other work by. 
Without the hand-made paper and printing 
in full rich color—which is impossible with 
the ordinary forms of commercial work—the 
typographic restraint he exercises would 
make the result weak and effeminate. In 
fact, the leading makers of fine books to-day, 
in endeavoring to faithfully copy the styles 
of the early Italian and French printers, seem 
to be carrying refinement to the extreme. The 
literary motifs of many of their books de¬ 
mand a stronger, more rugged treatment 
than they receive. The pendulum has swung 
too far in the direction of lightness and del¬ 
icacy. From the foregoing the impression 
should not be gained that the fine books of 
to-day are not well made. No lover of print¬ 
ing can fail to be impressed with their taste¬ 
ful designs, the beautiful presswork, the su¬ 
perb craftsmanship which is their chief char¬ 
acteristic. It is this last feature our ordinary 
forms of commercial printing lack most, and 
a study of the methods used by the makers 
of fine books would be helpful to every 
printer, whether his work be business cards 
or railroad tariffs. 

To step down a trifle—to what the printer 
of fine books may perhaps call a lower level 
—let us consider for a moment the standards 
followed in the making of text-books and 
works of reference. Here the contents is of 
such great importance that the physical form 
becomes a lesser consideration. It is worth 
noting, however, that nearly all of our dic¬ 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and school and col¬ 
lege text-books are, for the purposes for 
which they are designed, models of good 
printing. The insistence upon durability, 
presswork that is sharp and clear, and all 
the aids that typography can give to assist 
those who use them, have made American 
works of reference superior in many ways to 
those published in other countries. Indeed, 


as examples of good printing they do not 
seem to have received the credit that is right¬ 
fully due them. The Standard dictionary is 
almost faultless. This is equally true of 
Webster’s International. DeVinne could 
safely let his reputation as a printer rest on 
the Century. Whatever the class of work 
he does, the printer who adheres to the 
standards followed in these books will not 
go far astray. 

Because its life is ephemeral, that bird of 
passage, the modern American novel, with its 
gaudy cover, slip-shod typography, and in¬ 
different presswork, is too often a thing of 
little beauty. Although never on a very high 
level, from a typographic point of view, it 
has deteriorated greatly within the past few 
years, and the seeker after good printing will 
find little to impress him in this field. Be¬ 
cause the design is too often controlled by 
those who have not made a study of types, 
papers or bindings, the American novel is in¬ 
ferior in many ways to the English work of 
fiction. What it requires most is less strain¬ 
ing after effect, and more dignity in cover 
design. A typographic treatment similar to, 
but somewhat stronger than is used in fine 
books would compensate for the cheaper 
stock and gray presswork necessary, and 
would enable it to be classed as good work. 


UNCUT PAGES. 

Against a long continued habit of the Brit¬ 
ish publisher A. C. Benson has been raising 
an impatient protest. "Why,” he asks, 
“should books ever be published with their 
pages uncut?” He admits that some people 
say that they enjoy cutting a book, and adds 
that while there are people who enjoy disen¬ 
gaging a tangle of string that personal enj oy- 
inent does not seem to him a valid reason 
for selling all string in tangles. He points 
out that one “is not obliged to receive other 
trade articles in an unfinished condition and 
forced personally to apply the process of 
completion” : 

“I am a busy man myself; I have to turn 
over, for various literary purposes, a consid¬ 
erable number of new books. If a book is 
cut, I welcome it with a sigh of relief; if not, 
I find minute after minute of precious time 
wasted, when, instead of turning the leaves 
over briskly to discover what I want, I am 
prodding at the lower edge of two adhering 
pages with a paper-knife, trying to force an 
opening, or blowing on the top, in the hopes 
of finding a parting. Or, again, I buv a new 
volume at a bookstall, to beguile a tedious 
journey. It proves to be uncut, and I have 
to separate it page by page with a railway 
ticket, or a toothpick, or an envelope, or, fail¬ 
ing all, with an inserted finger. The annoy¬ 
ance this causes is great, the time expended 
is simply and purely lost, with no sort of 
corresponding gain.” 


An English economist has evolved the the¬ 
ory that the writing and printing of super¬ 
fluous books forms a serious item in the de¬ 
forestation problem of the civilized world. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE NEW CANADIAN COPYRIGHT ACT. 

Toronto May 9, 1911* 

(Special Correspondence to the Publishers’ Weekly.) 

Canadian publishers have been holding 
meetings to discuss the new copyright act, 
which had its first reading in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa recently. The measure 
has been found to be in such indefinite shape, 
however, that no action on it seems possible 
until such time as two or three of the more 
important sections are interpreted by the Gov¬ 
ernment. It was expected up to this week 
that the bill would be taken up in committee 
by the House some time this month, but as 
it now seems probable that Parliament will 
adjourn until the Premier returns from the 
Imperial Conference and Coronation, there is 
little prospect of its being considered until 
July or August. 

Meanwhile the publishers intend to get what 
light they can on the intentions of the Gov¬ 
ernment. By reason of the fact that the ex¬ 
tension of Canadian copyright to foreign na¬ 
tions is to be defined by orders in. council, 
the scope of which are unknown, it is purely 
a matter of speculation as to what Canada’s 
relations with the United States will be. 

There seems to be a general opinion among 
the publishers that the enforcement of a 
printing clause is an absurdity, when the 
country has only a population of seven or 
eight millions. There is already a duty of 
10 per cent, on bound books and of 25 per 
cent, on sheets coming into Canada, which 
is a sufficient handicap to make it worth a 
publisher’s while to print a book whenever 
possible, and this is rendered still more prac¬ 
ticable by the free importation of plates. Why 
then should the printers expect that more 
books will be manufactured in the country 
if such a copyright requirement is enforced? 

There are some who advance the idea that 
the aim of the measure is to compel the 
United States to retreat from its unfair posi¬ 
tion of requiring the complete manufacture 
of a book to secure copyright. That this re¬ 
sult will be achieved is very far from prob¬ 
able. If, then, Canada persists, and printing 
in Canada is made a condition of copyright 
protection in the Dominion, it will leave 
American authors in a serious predicament. 
This will be particularly felt in the case of 
articles and stories in periodicals which could 
be used freely by the publishers of Canadian 
newspapers and magazines, and. also in the 
case of those books, which starting out with 
a doubtful sale suddenly become popular and 
worth pirating. 

The Canadian author, who after all is the 
person who should be considered in this 
matter, is not going to be benefited one iota 
by the act. Every one knows that it was not 
Canada that made Ralph Connor, Gilbert 
Parker, C. G. D. Roberts, R. E. Knowles, 
L. M. Montgomery, etc., famous, but the 
United States. It is quite conceivable that 
they could never have got their first books 
published in Canada. In such a case they 
would publish in New York, get a vogue in 
the United States and suddenly find their 
stories pirated in their own country. And 


in the case of writers for the press, they 
would find the demand for their work seri¬ 
ously affected by reason of the fact that pub¬ 
lishers would be filling their columns with 
pirated matter from United States period¬ 
icals. 

If by any chance the act should bring it 
about that the United States would enter into 
some favorable reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada, by which the printing clause might 
be dropped, then indeed it would be a meas¬ 
ure worth talking about; but this is so very 
unlikely that instead of being a praiseworthy 
measure it will be a species of absurdity. 
The cigar that the man can smoke without 
ill effects is liable to make his small brother 
very sick. W. O. C. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 

COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGG IN- 
SON. 

Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, historian, 
minister, soldier and author, and almost the 
last of the group of famous New England 
authors, including Emerson, Thoreau, Long¬ 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes and Whittier, died 
May 9 at Cambridge, Mass, aged 87 years. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1823, the son 
of Stephen Higginson, steward of Harvard, 
he was from his earliest days surrounded by 
literary influences. He entered Harvard at 
the age of 13 and was graduated in 1841, 
when he was 18. The late Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton was one of the first and greatest 
of his friends, and he also formed a close in¬ 
timacy with Edward Everett Hale. As soon 
as he had his degree, Mr. Higginson entered 
the Harvard Divinity School, and in 1847 
was called to the ministry of the First Re¬ 
ligious Society of Newburyport, Mass. The 
young preacher’s strong anti-slavery views 
soon got him into trouble. When the Civil 
War broke out he was appointed Colonel of 
the First South Carolina, a negro regiment, 
and at its head he took and held Jacksonville, 
Florida, was wounded and forced to resign 
in 1864. Since that time he devoted himself 
to literary work, and was identified with al¬ 
most every progressive movement in the 
United States, notably as orator and writer 
on woman’s education, suffrage, etc. 

Among his works are “Short Studies of 
American Authors,” “Cheerful Yesterdays,” 
“Common Sense About Women,” “Malbone,” 
a novel; “Old Cambridge,” “Contemporaries,” 
lives of Longfellow and Whitter in the Amer¬ 
ican and English Men of Letters Series, “A 
Reader’s History of American Literature,” 
“Part of a Man’s Life,” a biography published 
in 1905, and his “Larger History of the 
United States,” published in 1885. 

Dr. Hermann Knapp, founder of the New 
York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute and 
world-renowned in his profession, died of 
pneumonia on May 2, at his home in Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. He was born in Prussia 
in 1832, and graduated from Giessen Uni¬ 
versity in 1854. He then studied at seven 
different universities, notably at Heidelberg, 
where he founded a dispensary and hospital 
for eye diseases, which is now a part of the 
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University of Heidelberg. Dr. Knapp came 
to the United States in 1868 and became at 
once the foremost practitioner in ophthalmic 
and aural diseases, and also became professor 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The whole science of medicine is in his debt 
for treatises and text-books of permanent 
value. He was the author of a “Treatise on 
Intraocular Tumors” and for many years was 
editor of Archives of Ophthalmology and 
Otology. He was a member of the Academy 
of Medicine, the Medical Society of New 
York County and various societies in Europe. 

Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, widely 
known under her pen-name, “H. W. S.,” died 
at Oxford, England, on May 1. She was 
born in Philadelphia in 1832 of the well- 
known 'Quaker family of Whitalls, and in 
1851 married Robert Pearsall Smith, des¬ 
tined like his wife to become a well-known 
evangelist. Mrs. Smiths many books and 
tracts on religious subjects have been re¬ 
peatedly reprinted, and many of them have 
been translated into French and German. She 
was a very convincing and delightful speaker, 
full of humor and enthusiasm. In 1888 she 
took up her permanent home in London. She 
was progressive in her religious views, and 
taught “Pragmatism” long before the late 
Professor James had given its present name 
to that form of liberal faith in the good in 
everything. 


NOTES ON AUTHORS. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, pastor 
of the Central Congregational Church, To¬ 
peka, Kan., the author of “In His Steps,” 
believes, according to a recent report, every 
pastor of a Protestant church should have a 
confessional, where members of the flock 
could pour their troubles into a willing ear 
and receive wholesome advice. “The relations 
of the minister to his congregation,” Dr. 
Sheldon said, “should be such that the mem¬ 
bers would be free to go to him and confess 
their troubles and receive advice. I do not in 
the least advocate the doctrine of the forgive¬ 
ness of sins, but it seems to me that the min¬ 
ister, in order to fulfil his full duty to the 
church and to his flock, ought to make him¬ 
self so useful that the members would feel 
free to confide in him about anything that 
concerns them. 

A monument to the memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson was dedicated on Mount St. 
Helena, Napa, Cal., Sunday, May 7, under the 
auspices of the New Century Club of Napa. 
One hundred members of the Sierra Club of 
San Francisco and members of Napa, St. 
Helena, Browns Valley and Calistoga clubs 
attended. At the dedication ceremonies Glenn 
Allen, of Napa, read several prayers by Stev¬ 
enson, and Daniel Patten gave a deed for the 
site of the monument. The monument con¬ 
sists of a book carved in Scotch granite, with 
a quotation from Stevenson engraved on it, 
upon a base of quartz taken from the Silver¬ 
ado mine. In 1880 Stevenson wrote his novel 
“The Silverado Squatters” here. Mrs. Isobel 
Strong, of Santa Barbara, stepdaughter of 
Stevenson, made an appropriate response, and 


Professor Alexander McAdie, vice-president 
of the Sierra Club, gave an interesting ad¬ 
dress on the significance of Stevenson’s writ¬ 
ings. 

A vivid answer to the question, “What re¬ 
ward do most writers get?”—not the top 
liners of fiction, but the great majority—has 
recently been furnished in an article in Col¬ 
lier’s on the “Rewards of Writing,” by a 
“Near Writer,” in which the writer’s exper¬ 
ience was set forth with amazing candor. 
Passing over earlier years, the author re¬ 
corded that in the past two years he had sold 
forty short stories to Munsey’s, Black Cat, 
Blue Book, Leslie’s Weekly, Red Book, New 
Idea, etc., had run three newspaper serials 
in most of the large cities af the country, and 
had published two text-books and a romance 
through two of the most important publish¬ 
ing houses in the United States. For all this 
he had received altogether about $1500, and 
had to depend on a Government position for 
his main support. The sequel is more pleas¬ 
ant, for writer was Crittenden Marriott, au¬ 
thor of “The Isle of the Dead Ships,” “Out 
of Russia,” etc., the latter just issued by Lip- 
pincotts. Letters poured in upon him from 
all over the country. Merely on his record, 
as set forth in his article, three positions 
were offered him, all at salaries far higher 
than the one he was earning from the Gov¬ 
ernment. One of them—that of editor and 
press agent for the Hudson Motor Car Com¬ 
pany of Detroit—he has accepted, nearly 
doubling his income thereby. Moreover, his 
new romance, “Out of Russia,” is lifting him 
definitely nearer the best seller class. 


PERIODICAL NOTES. 

Hope is the title of a clever little cartoon 
magazine that has just made its appearance 
in Chicago, with Ward Savage as publisher. 

A new addition of the Pacific Coast month¬ 
lies is the Pioneer Magazine, just established 
in Seattle by Captain Walter S. Brown, 
U. S. A. It is edited by W. C. McDonald. 

The New York offices of the Crowell & 
Phillips Publishing Companies, owners of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, the Ameri¬ 
can Magazine and Farm and Fireside, have 
been moved to 381 Fourth Avenue, corner of 
27th Street. 

The Journal of American History, a quar¬ 
terly founded in New York about five years 
ago, has been sold by the Associated Pub¬ 
lishers of American Records to the Allaben 
Publishing Company, of New York and Lon¬ 
don. Francis Trevelyan Miller remains as 
editor and becomes a director of the company 
into whose hands it has now passed. 

The editorial and publishing offices of Sub¬ 
urban Life have been removed from Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., to New York City. J. Horace 
McFarland, who has been the publisher of 
the magazine for the past two years, will no 
longer retain his connection with it in an 
official capacity. It is understood that Mr. 
McFarland reliquished his connection with 
Suburban Life chiefly on account of the rap¬ 
idly growing business of his McFarland Pub¬ 
licity Service. 
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Much interest was manifested last week 
in publishing circles over the report of the 
sale of Hampton's Magazine. The Columbian 
Publishing Company, owner of the Colum¬ 
bian Magazine , is reported to be the pur¬ 
chaser, but the case is veiled in much mys¬ 
tery. The report is to the effect that the 
Columbian is to publish Hampton’s, begin¬ 
ning with the July issue, but, while both pe¬ 
riodicals will be issued from the same office, 
they will not be consolidated. 

Don Seitz, of the New York World , has 
been visiting Japanese newspaper offices and 
reports remarkable progress everywhere. The 
city of Tokyo has 23 dailies printed in the 
vernacular, and the most important of them 
are printed on rotary presses, use half-tone 
illustrations, and have up-to-date stereotype 
outfits. There are also two dailies printed in 
English. The English type is set up by Jap¬ 
anese compositors, who know nothing of that 
language, but know the form of the letters 
and their location in the cases. One daily 
paper has a circulation of 260,000. The Tokyo 
•Graphic , the Osaka Puck and Tokyo Puck 
are beautifully illustrated in colors. 


LITERARY AND TRADE NOTES. 

Penny postage throughout Australia went 
into force from May 1, and the penny post¬ 
age rate from Australia to Great Britain 
was simultaneously introduced. 

David Graham Phillips’s novel, “White 
'Magic/ 1 is to appear on the stage next au¬ 
tumn. The dramatic rights have been se¬ 
cured by Liebler & Co., who expect to stage 
the play in New York for the winter season. 

There are two words in the English lan¬ 
guage that, no matter how often they are 
used, never lose their freshness, originality 
and charm. One is “sweetheart” and the 
other is “damn!”— From “The Bramble 
Bush " by Caroline Fuller. 

A book for a summer afternoon has just 
come from D. Appleton & Company. It is 
Henry Ketchell Webster’s “The Girl in the 
Other Seat,” an automobile story with plenty 
of action and a most engaging hero and 
heroine. 

Brentano’s announce that they have ac¬ 
quired, under the Trade Mark Law, protec¬ 
tion for the right to use the words “Bon 
Voyage” in connection with either the offer¬ 
ing, selling, labelling and delivery of books, 
and they beg that the booktrade will take 
note of this. 

Orsamus Turner Harris, 373*375 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, announces that he does 
book manufacturing for publishers, composi¬ 
tion, plates, printing and binding, sheets or 
plate rental on standard works and sets. 
Publishers are invited to send for special 
catalogue of terms. 

Horace S. Ridings, of the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., returned this week from his annual 
spring trip abroad, and reports the comple¬ 
tion of arrangements for the issue of Amer¬ 
ican editions of some very important books— 


the finest lot, he says, he has ever brought 
over. 

Owen Johnson’s new Lawrenceville story, 
“The Tennessee Shad,” which the Baker & 
Taylor Co. have announced for some time 
past, will be published on Saturday of this 
week. For this book, the publishers state, they 
have received a larger number of advance 
orders than for any book previously issued by 
them. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s new novel, “John 
Sherwood, Ironmaster,” orginally announced 
for June issue, will be published May 20 by 
the Century Co. The story is one of unusual 
situations and character, and the telling is 
put intc the month of John Sherwood, who 
finds himself, and wins his life’s happiness, 
out of seeming failure and wreck. 

The Alice Harriman Company have just 
published a story of adventure by Augusta 
Prescott, who in <‘The Stairway on the 
Wall” tells of the exciting things that within 
two days befell Florentine Hadley after she 
had asked Roman Elliott, a stranger, to 
marry her in order to escape a union with a 
thoroughly disreputable cousin. 

From Sturgis & W!alton Company we have 
received G. E. Partridge’s “The Nervous 
Life,” a study of the causes of nerve dis¬ 
orders, which have grown to the proportions 
of a national evil, and a study of rational 
methods of controlling them. From first to 
last it is an argument against seeking in nar¬ 
row health-fads, hobbies or systems a cure 
for the evils of the nervous life. 

Herz Brothers, of Waco, Texas, have pur¬ 
chased the plates and copyright of Brann’s 
“Iconoclast,” including his speeches, lectures 
and writings,” which has been out of print 
for several years, and will shortly issue an 
edition complete in two volumes. Sidney 
Herz is now in New York in the interest of 
its sale, and announces an extensive adver¬ 
tising campaign, justified by the size of his 
first orders for the set. 

Platt & Peck Company call attention to 
the following books, all devoted to home 
amusements, the titles of which are: “Games 
and Amusements,” “How to Read Character 
in Handwriting,” “Practical Palmistry,” “Pho¬ 
tography,” “The Standard Comic Reciter” and 
“The Standard Popular Reciter.” They also 
call attention to the popular Bessie Books , by 
Joanna H. Matthews, six wholesome stories 
for girls of eight to fourteen years. 

Desmond FitzGerald, Inc., are the pub¬ 
lishers of “The Infinite Capacity, the Story 
of a Genius,” by Cosmo Hamilton, author 
of “Mrs. Skeffington,” “Adam’s Clay,” etc. 
The book tells the story of a great musical 
genius who marries a sweet, inexperienced 
English girl, and in his belief that he must 
always express his artistic temperament makes 
her most miserable. She is freed at last 
while still young enough to live her own life. 

The Everett Publishing Co. are soon to 
issue an exhaustive work on Edgar Allan 
Poe, written by R. A. Douglas-Lithgow^, M.D., 
LL.D., late vice-president of the British Royal 
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Society of Literature, etc. The title of the 
book is “The Individuality of Edgar Allan 
Poe,” and it deals with his inheritance, tem¬ 
perament, genius, etc., from an entirely ne\v 
and scientific point of view. The book will 
be illustrated with some scarce portraits of 
the poet. 

Fleming H. Revell Company have ready 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’s “The Contagion 
of Character, Studies in Culture and Suc¬ 
cess,” a companion volume to his “Invest¬ 
ment of Influence.” Some of the most strik¬ 
ing of his subjects are: Self-photography, 
Moral Cowardice, Life an Undeveloped Es¬ 
tate ; The Tongue, Its Power, Courtesy, Hon¬ 
esty, Loyalty, and The Irrepressible Con¬ 
flict. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company have just ready 
“The Stolen Singer,” by Martha Bellinger, 
the heroine of which is a young and beautiful 
American prima donna, who is kidnapped in 
Central Park and conveyed on board a for¬ 
eign yacht; and “Yellowstone Nights,” by 
Herbert Quick, a collection of twelve stories 
set in the scenes of Yellowstone Park 
through which the people telling the tales are 
journeying. 

An interesting feature of the recent annual 
staff dinner of Cassell & Company was the 
presentation to Arthur Spurgeon, the Gen¬ 
eral Manager, of a gold cigarette case, the 
gift of the 1676 employes of the Company, 
each of whom (contributed the sum of two 
cents toward its purchase. The gift was in 
recognition of Mr. Spurgeon’s fiftieth birth¬ 
day, which coincided with the date of the 
annual dinner. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is 
responsible for the publication of “New Eng¬ 
land, What It Is and What It Is to Be,” 
edited by George French. The book is in¬ 
tended to acquaint New England people with 
the country they live in, and furnish them 
with the means to acquaint others. Both the 
opportunities and achievements of New Eng¬ 
land are dealt with, so that the people may 
know the possibilities of their section of the 
country and devote their attention to devel¬ 
oping it instead of other parts of the Union, 
as they have done in the past. 

Houghton Mifflin Company announce the 
removal of their New York offices and book 
room from their present quarters at 88 Fifth 
Avenue to 16 East 40th Street, between Fifth 
and Madison Avenues. The new location is 
convenient both to those living in the city 
and to visitors, being within easy reach of 
the new Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
Stations, the express and local stations of the 
subway and all other tunnels, as well as sur¬ 
face lines. For the convenience of the book- 
trade a sample room has been fitted up, where 
the buyers from cut of town will receive a 
warm welcome. 

B. W. Huebsch are the publishers of 
Frank Parsons’s “Legal Doctrine and Social 
Progress,” of which Ralph Albertson says in 
the preface: “To the reader who has noted 
the prevailing lack of any dynamic concep¬ 
tion of the law, or any adequate understand¬ 


ing of it as an evolutionary force, or who 
sees wrongs and social barbarism entrenched 
behind the courts and constitutions that are 
inelastic, and that try to confine the State to 
police functions, this book should bring a 
hope of better things. It reaches funda¬ 
mentals. The path of democratic progress is 
not over a morass, but over rock.” 

George H. Doran Company call especial 
attention to their new uniform edition of Ar¬ 
nold Bennett’s novels, which make ideal read¬ 
ing for the vacation season. Besides his 
novels they also publish four of his small 
books on various subjects: “How to Live on 
24 Hours a Day,” “Mental Efficiency,” “The 
Human Machine,” and “Literary Taste.” The 
same house has ready a book by Dr. T. B. 
Kilpatrick, of Knox College, Toronto, Can¬ 
ada, entitled “New Testament Evangelism,” 
a study of the great awakenings of conscience 
throughout the ages, from Old Testament 
times to the present day. 

In “Masks and Minstrels of New Ger¬ 
many,” which John W. Luce & Company 
publish, Percival Pollard introduces the 
reader to a movement in contemporaneous 
German literature, and the leading authors 
identified with it, which is not only the most 
significant influence in that country at the 
present time, but one which is recognized 
as of great interest and importance through¬ 
out Europe. The same firm will issue in the 
United States the works of J. M. Synge, 
the much-discussed Irish dramatist and poet. 
We have already received “The Tinker’s 
Wedding,” a comedy in two acts. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company have just 
published William Cleaver Wilkinson’s “Dan¬ 
iel Webster, a Vindication with Other His¬ 
torical Essays.” Professor Wilkinson has 
the chair of poetry and criticism in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. His purpose in this book 
is to show that Daniel Webster is to be 
praised, not blamed, for his 7 th °f March 
speech, and for his support of the fugitive 
slave law, and that, though not faultless, he 
was a singularly good and pure man in his 
private character, by no means the intem¬ 
perate man he was popularly misconceived to 
have been. The other essays cover widely 
divergent and interesting historical topics. 

Henry Holt & Company are the publish¬ 
ers of “Three Lays of Marie de France,” re¬ 
told in English verse by Frederick Bliss 
Luquiens. Of the writer Marie de France 
we know practically nothing, beyond the facts 
that she lived in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, that she was a French woman, that 
most of her life was spent in the court of 
Henry 11. of England, and, as these poems 
prove, she could write real poetry. A story 
for boys has also just come from this firm, 
“The 'Quietness of Dick,” by R. E. Vernede, 
who proved anything but quiet when he 
spent his vacation with Tod Wilton, a school 
friend. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have sent us this 
week Maurice Hewlett’s “The Agonists, a 
Trilogy of God and Man,” three poetical 
dramas based on the old legends “Minos, 
King of Crete,” “Ariadne in Naxos” and 
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“The Death of Hippolytus.” Mr. Hewlett 
not only retells these stories, but he attempts 
to find in them, as taken seriatum and then 
together, the framework of a philosophy. He 
seeks to express in them the fallacy of the 
ancient conception of Godkind and mankind 
and the ancient views of their relationship. 
The meters he employs are strikingly orig¬ 
inal. He says they were largely inspired by 
the music of Wagner. We have also received 
from them a short story with a Central 
American setting by Richard Harding Davis, 
entitled “The Consul.” 

L. C. Page & Company have just ready in 
their attractive Little Pilgrimage Series 
“Abroad with the Fletchers,” by Jane Felton 
Sampson. Thomas Jerry Fletcher and his 
wife, two good old New Englanders, who 
had never before ventured beyond the limits 
of their home town, join a party of tourists, 
who intend doing the old world under the 
guidance of the learned Professor Walton. 
The party visit sunny Italy, picturesque 
Switzerland, quaint Holland and Germany, 
France, England and Scotland. They have 
also ready a new novel, “George Thorne,” by 
Norval Richardson, author of “The Lead of 
Honor.” George Thorne is taken from pov¬ 
erty and placed in surroundings of wealth 
and refinement and his development under 
these new circumstances traced. 

From A. C. McClurg & Company we have 
received “Master Musicians, a Book for 
Players, Singers and Listeners,” by J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden, a book about the men them¬ 
selves, rather than a critical or technical 
work; the illustrations are portraits of the 
musicians tipped in on heavy brown paper. 
The same firm has also sent us “Farm Dairy¬ 
ing,” by Laura Rose, giving every phase of 
the dairy business from the farmer’s stand¬ 
point by one who has for twelve years taught 
the subject in die Ontario Agricultural Col¬ 
lege ; and Edward K. Parkinson’s “The Prac¬ 
tical Gentleman,” written for the farmer who 
wishes to use the best methods, but has had 
no instruction, and for the city man who takes 
up farming, and showing how handsome re¬ 
turns from their investments may be realized. 

John Lane Company call attention to the 
following of their publications: “A Wilder¬ 
ness of Monkeys,” by Frederick Niven, the 
story of a man who aspires and is brought 
always face to face with lies and hypocrisies; 
“The Shadow of Love,” by Marcelle Tinayre, 
one of the best known of the newer French 
novelists whose work has been crowned by 
the French Academy; “The Valley of Re¬ 
gret,” a novel by Adelaide Holt; the author 
of the successful book “Elizabeth’s Children,” 
Margaret Westrupp, has written another en¬ 
gaging tale of child life, “Phyllis in Middle- 
wich;” J. A. Rodgers has prepared for the 
Living Masters of Music Series a life of “Dr. 
Henry Coward, the Pioneer Chorus Master;” 
and Una Birch’s book, “Secret Societies and 
the French Revolution, Together with Some 
Kindred Studies,” is also ready. 

George W. Jacobs & Company will issue 
on May 15 “The Trail of the Axe,” by Ridg- 
well Cullum, a breezy tale of the lumber 


camps of western Canada with a charming 
love story running through it; “Quaker Ben,” 
by Dr. H. C. McCook, has colonial Pennsyl¬ 
vania for its scene in the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century and a sturdy Quaker for 
hero; and the seventeenth volume in the 
American Crisis Series of Biographies, “Wil¬ 
liam Lloyd Garrison,” by Lindsay Swift. 
Now ready are “The A B C of Collecting 
Old English China,” by J. F. Blacker, who 
has given years to the study of china, and 
in this profusely illustrated volume sets forth 
concisely much information on the subject; 
and “The Communion of Prayer,” edited by 
the Rt. Rev. William Boyd Carpenter, D.D., 
Bishop of Ripon. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company have sent 
us “Chats on Old Pewter,” by H. J. L. J. 
Masse, a book dealing with pewter generally 
and giving a list of pewterers, with their 
dates, from 1550 to 1824, which will make it 
easy to date any piece of pewter by a maker 
of repute; the many illustrations are interest¬ 
ing and valuable; “Eastern Asia, a History,” 
by Ian C. Hannah, is a work giving a short 
and eminently readable account of the his¬ 
tory of the whole of Asia east of Persia, 
China and Japan being made the chief cen¬ 
ters of the story; and a book of most timely 
interest, “The Portrait Book of the Kings 
and Queens of Great Britain, 1066-1911,” 
done in commemoration of the coronation of 
King George v. and Queen Mary. Accom¬ 
panying each picture are brief accounts of 
the rulers by T. Leman Hare, and supple¬ 
mentary notes on the coronation ceremony by 
Charles Eyre Pascoe. All the illustrations, 
including the pictures of the regalia, are in 
color. 

An arrangement has been concluded be¬ 
tween Richard Strauss, the music composer, 
and Gabriele D’Annunzio, poet and play¬ 
wright, to collaborate on an opera. Sozonzo, 
the noted music publisher of Milan, is mak¬ 
ing the final arrangements, the Italie an¬ 
nounces, with D’Annunzio, who accepted 
Strauss’s proposition. While residing in 
Paris last fall D’Annunzio, according to a 
despatch to the New York World, made the 
acquaintance of a rich man from Argentina 
named Del Guzzo, who offered all sorts of 
advantages in return for the honor of asso¬ 
ciating with the poet and thus getting into 
fashionable salons. D’Annunzio said he could 
not accept money without some return, and 
promised to go on a lecturing tour in South 
America. Overjoyed, Del Guzzo agreed to 
settle D’Annunzio’s most pressing liabilities, 
amounting to a very large sum. The tour 
was to have begun April 1, but on the eve of 
departure Guzzo received word from the poet 
cancelling the trip for no especial reason. 
D’Annunzio had sought the first opportunity 
of regaining his native land. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 

The publishing firms of George Allen & 
Sons and Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 
have been amalgamated, and the combined 
businesses will in future be carried on by a 
new company under the title of George Allen 
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& Co., Ltd. The offices will be at 44 and 45 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street; and after 
June 30, 1911, the premises of Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. will be closed. 

Nova Scotia has been called the fairest 
province of Canada, yet for some reason or 
other, in spite of its great natural resources, 
it has not received adequate notice. Heckles 
Willson, in a book to be published by Messrs. 
Constable, recounts his travels through this 
part of the British Empire as he saw it last 
year. 

Chatto & Windus, in association with 
Cassell & Co., Mr. Heinemann and Longmans, 
Green & Co., will begin in the autumn the 
publication of a new and limited edition of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s works. The edi¬ 
tion will be named the “Swanston,” after the 
house—still surviving—in which many of 
Stevenson’s earlier essays were written; and 
it will consist of twenty-five volumes, to be 
issued at intervals. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

Akron, O.—The New Werner Company, 
book manufacturers and general printers, has 
been organized, and has taken over the plant 
and business of the former company, Werner 
Co., which for over a year past has been in 
the hands of a receiver. All the departments 
of the business are now in active operation. 

Mountain View, Cal. —W. M. Garliep, 
bookseller and stationer, has sold out to S. A. 
Winegar. 

New York City. —Among the recent in¬ 
corporations is that of the Mansfield Book 
and Printing Company, which is capitalized 
at $100,000, and of which the incorporators 
are W. E. Miller, F. D. Moier, W. S. Vande- 
kar, all of this city. 

New York City. —D. Rogers Noble, Jr., 
has opened a book and stationery store at 
985-87 Lexington Avenue, near 71st Street. 


AUCTION SALES. 

May 17, 18, 2.30 p.m.— First editions of 
American and English authors, publications 
of William Loring Andrews and Grolier 
Club: books illustrated by Cruikshank, Wal¬ 
ter Crane, Kate Greenaway; complete set of 
New York Mirror; also books from libraries 
of Hawthorne, Thackeray, Oscar Wilde, Ros¬ 
setti, Whistler, etc. (785 lots.)— Merwin- 
C lay ton. 

May 19, 2.30 p.m. —Americana comprising 
Colonial and Revolutionary books, books re¬ 
lating to John Brown, Indian, history, rare 
Connecticut pamphlets, first Brooklyn alma¬ 
nac, New Jersey almanacs. (408 lots.)— 
Me rzvin-Clay to n . 

May 23, 24, 2.30 p.m. —English standard 
authors, English sporting books, etc., from 
libraries of Henry Flanders, Professor Ho¬ 
ratio Hale, Sarah Jane Hale, Admiral Rich¬ 
ard W. Meade and Rev. Andrew Hunter, 
Chaplain in the Continental Army; oil paint¬ 
ings and engravings. (704 lots.)— Stan V. 
Henkels (Sam. T. Freeman & Co.). 


PICK-UPS. 

A TYPICAL RUSSIAN NOVEL . 

“Sorrows of a Super Soul: or, The Me¬ 
moirs of Marie Mushenough. Translated by 
Machinery out of the Original Russian.” 

Do you ever look at your face in the glass ? 

I do. 

Sometimes I stand for hours and peer at 
my face and wonder at it. At times I turn it 
upside down and gaze intently at it. I try 
to think what it means. It seems to look 
back at me with its great brown eyes as if 
it knew me and wanted to speak to me. 

Why was I born? 

I do not know. 

I ask my face a thousand times a day and 
find no answer. 

At times when people pass my room—my 
maid Katoosha, or Jakub, the serving-man— 
and see me talking to my face, they think I 
am foolish. 

But I am not. 

At times I cast myself on the sofa and bury 
my head in the cushions. Even then I can¬ 
not find cut why I was born. 

I am seventeen. 

Shall I ever be seventy-seven ? Ah! 

Shall I ever be even sixty-seven, or sixty- 
seven even ? Oh 1 

And if I am both of these, shall I ever be 
eighty-seven ? 

I cannot tell. 

Often I start up in the night with wild eyes 
and wonder if I shall be eighty-seven. 

* * * 


Next Day. 

I passed a flower in niy walk to-day. It 
grew in the meadow beside the river bank. 

It stood dreaming on a long stem. 

I knew its name. It was a Tchupvskj^. I 
love beautiful names. . 

I leaned over and spoke to it. I asked it 
if my heart would ever know love. It said 
it thought so. 

Another Day. 

My heart is yearning for love! How is it 
that I can love no one? 

I have tried and I cannot. My father— 
Ivan Ivanovitch—he is so big and so kind, 
and yet I cannot love him; and my mother, 
Katoosha Katooshavitch, she is just as big, 
and yet I cannot love her. And my brother, 
Dimitri Dimitrivitch, I cannot love him. 

And Alexis Alexovitch! 

I cannot love him. And yet I am to marry 
him. They have set the day. It is a month 
from to-day. One month. Thirty days. 
Why cannot I love Alexis? He is tall and 
strong. He is a soldier. He is in the Guard 
of the Czar, Nicolas Romanoff, and yet I 
cannot love him. 


Next Day but one. 

How they cramp and confine me here— 
Ivan Ivanovitch my father, and my mother 
(I forget her name for the minute), and all 
the rest. 

I cannot breathe. 

They will not let me. 
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Every time I try to commit suicide they 
hinder me. 

Last night I tried again. 

I placed a phial of sulphuric acid on the 
table beside my bed. 

In the morning it was still there. 

It had not killed me. 

‘ They have forbidden me to drown myself. 
Why! 

I do not know why. In vain I ask the air 
and the trees why I should not drown my¬ 
self. They do not see any reason why. 

This Morning. 

How my heart beats. To-day a man 
passed. He passed: actually passed. 

From my window I saw him go by the 
garden gate and out into the meadow beside 
the river where my Tchupvskja flower is 
growing! 

How beautiful he looked! Not tall like 
Alexis Alexovitch, ah, no! but so short and 
wide and round—shaped like the beautiful 
cabbage that died last week. 

He wore a velvet jacket, and he carried a 
camp stool and an easel on his back, and in 
his face was a curved pipe with a long stem, 
and his face was not red and tough like the 
face of Alexis, but mild and beautiful and 
with a smile that played on it like moonlight 
over putty. 

Do I love him? I cannot tell. Not yet. 

Love is a gentle plant. You cannot force 
its growth. 

As he passed I leaned from the window 
and threw a rosebud at him. 

But he did not see it. 

Then I threw a cake of soap and a tooth¬ 
brush at him. But I missed him, and he 
passed on. 

Another Day. 

Love has come into my life. It fills it. I 
have seen him again. I have spoken with 
him. He sat beside the river on his camp- 
stool. How beautiful he looked, sitting on 
it; how strong he seemed and how frail the 
little stool on which he sat. 

Before him was the easel and he was paint¬ 
ing. I spoke to him. 

I know his name now. 

His name—. How my heart beats as I 
write it—no, I cannot write it, I will whisper 
it—it is Otto Dinkelspiel. 

Is it not a beautiful name? Ah! 

He was painting on a canvas—beautiful 
colors, red and gold and white, in glorious 
opalescent streaks in all directions. 

I looked at it in wonder. 

Instinctively I spoke to him. “What are 
you painting?” I said. “Is it the Heavenly 
Child?” 

“No,” he said, “it is a cow!” 

Then I looked again and I could see that 
it w^as a cow'. 

I looked straight into his eyes. 

“It shall be our secret,” I said; “no one 
else shall know.” 

And I knew that I loved him. 

♦ * * 
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A Week Later. 

Each morning I go to see Otto beside the 
river in the meadow. 

He sits and paints, and I sit with my hands 
clasped about my knees and talk to him. I 
tell him all that I think, all that I read, all 
that I know, all that I feel, all that I do not 
feel. 

He listens to me with that far-away look 
that I have learned to love, and that means 
he is thinking deeply; at times he almost 
seems not to hear. 

The intercourse of our minds is wonderful. 

We stimulate one another’s thought. 

Otto is my master. I am his disciple! 

Yesterday I asked him if Hegel or Schlegel 
or Whegal gives the truest view' of life. 

He said he didn’t know! My Otto! 

Later. 

I am so fearful that Alexis Alexovitch may 
return. 

I fear that if he comes Otto might kill him. 
Otto is so calm, I dread to think of what 
would happen if he were aroused. 

* * * 

Next Day. 

I have told Otto about Alexis. I have told 
him that Alexis is a soldier, that he is in the 
Guards of the Czar, and that I am betrothed 
to him. At first Otto would not listen to 
me. He feared that his anger might over¬ 
master him. He began folding up his camp- 
stool. 

Then I told him that Alexis would not 
come for some time yet, and he grew calmer. 

I have begged him for my sake not to kill 
Alexis. He has given me his promise. 

* * * 

Another Day. 

Ivan Ivanovitch, my father, has heard from 
Alexis. He will return in fourteen days. 
The day after his return I am to marry him. 

And meantime I have still fourteen days 
to love Otto. 

My love is perfect. It makes me want to 
die. Last night I tried again to commit sui¬ 
cide. Why should I live now that I have 
known a perfect love? I placed a box of 
cartridges beside my bed. I awoke un¬ 
harmed. They did not kill me. But I know 
what it means. It means that Otto and I 
are to die together. I must tell Otto. 

* * * 

Later. 

To-day I told Otto that we must kill our¬ 
selves, that our love is so perfect that we 
have no right to live. 

At first he looked so strange. 

He suggested that I should kill myself first 
and that he should starve himself beside my 
grave. 

But I could not accept the sacrifice. 

I offered instead to help him to hang him¬ 
self beside the river. 

He is to think it over. If he does not hang 
himself, he is to shoot himself. I have lent 
him my father’s revolver. How grateful he 
looked when he took it .—From Stephen Lea¬ 
cock's "Nonsense Novelsannounced by 
John I.nne Company. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


One line, $5; two, $8; three, $12; four, $15 a year. For special rates for “ Books Wanted ” see that heading. 


BOOK MANUFACTURING 

COMPOSITION AND PRESSWORK 

COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING 

William Clowes A Sons, Limited, London, Eng¬ 
land, Printers from movable type in every known 
language of the world—Ancient or Modern. 

Braun worth A Co~ 16 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Near Brooklyn Bridge. 

Primers and Binders. 

Large and complete facilities for book making. 
Write for representative to call. 

Consultation invited. 

Robert Drummond, 135-137 Johnson St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. Scientific Textbook work—from manuscript 
to bound book—and plate alterations a specialty. 

Half Tone Press, Ltd., 326-328 West 41st St., N. Y. 
Publication work; general printing; electrotyping. 

8 urr Printing House, Frankfort and Jacob Sts., 
New York. Complete facilities for composition, 
electrotyping, presswork and binding. 

The Rockwell A Churchill Press, 291-293 Con¬ 
gress St., Boston. Book Composition, Electro., and 
Presswork. High grade work; prompt service. 

Scientific Press, 135-137 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
High grade mathematical and medical book work. 
Manuscript to bound book. Monotype composition. 
Plate alterations a specialty. 

W. B. Conkey Company, Book Manufacturers for 
Publishers and Authors; composition; electrotyping; 
presswork; bookbinding. We have the latest and 
most up-to date machinery and a larger equipment 
than any other plant in America. First class work ; 
prompt service; splendid shipping facilities; right 
prices. Works, Hammond, Indiana; Chicago Office, 
204 Dearborn Street. 

Stanhope Press, F. H. Gilson Company, 54-60 Stan¬ 
hope St., Boston. Music Books, Mathematical Books, 
Composition, Electrotyping, Printing and Binding. 

C. EL Slmends A Co., 297 Congress St., Boston. 
Book Composition and Electro., Linotype, Mono¬ 
type, hand. Single and Perfecting Presswork. 

The De VInne Press, 39s Lafayette St., New York. 
Fine Book Work, Illustrated and Plain. 

Privately Printed and Limited Editions. 

Magazines and Catalogues of All Descriptions 
Electrotyping, Cloth and Pamphlet Binding. 

CLOTH AND LEATHER BINDING 

Ephraim Adams A Co., Inc., 287-293 Congress St., 

Boston. Established 75 years. Large facilities for 
Edition cloth and leather binding. Prompt deliver¬ 
ies. Inquiries solicited. 

Isaac Goldmann Co., 200-204 William Street, New 
York. Up-to-date Equipment for printing of every 
description. Composition in all Modern Languages. 
Presswork on Rotary, Cylinder and Harris Presses. 

The American Book Bindery, Office, 265 Cherry 

St. New York. Editions bound in cloth and 
leather. Capacity, 18,000 books daily. Prompt and 
reliable. 

William G. Hewitt, 61-67 Navy St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturer of books, catalogs and magazines at the 
best competitive prices. Composition,electrotypiog, 
stereotyping, presswork and pamphlet binding. 

Braunworth & Co., 16 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. V. 

Near Brooklyn Bridge. 

Cloth and Leather Binding in all branches. 

Careful attention to detail. 

Special methods for promptly handling large editions 
Write and our representative will call. 

The Butler Ward Company, 497 Pearl St., neai 
Centre St., New York. Cloth and leather editioc 
work. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 426-428 West Broadway , 
New York. Edition binding of all kinds. 

Write to L. H. Jenkins, Richmond, Va., for the 
manufacture of books,composition, printing or bind¬ 
ing. Large plant devoted exclusively to edition work. 
Work for publishers a specialty. Right prices. 

J. B. Lyon Company, Albany. Law and subscrip¬ 
tion book makers. General printers. Twenty-five 
composing machines, forty presses. Complete 
electrotype and stereotype foundries and binderies 

The Merry mount Press. D. B. Updike, 232 Summer 
St., Boston, undertakes all classes of printing which 
demand fine types, good press-work, accurate proof¬ 
reading and tasteful, simple typographic treatment. 

The Norwood Press, Norwood, Mass. 

J. S. Cushing Co., Composition and Electro. 
Berwick & Smith Co., Presswork 

E. Fleming & Co.. Rinding 

New York Office: N. J. Smith, 32 Union Square. 

Grady Bookbinding Co., 132-142 W. 27th St., New 
York. Equipped for large runs on time. 

Wm. Koch & Sons, 61-65 N. J. R. R. Ave., Newark, 
N. J. (Established 1865.) Extra Cloth and all styles 
of Leather Bindings Daily deliveries in New York. 

Eugene C. Lewis Company, 214-218 William St. 
New York. Cloth, Leather, Edition and Catalog 
Binding. Also high-class pamphlet work. 

George McKIhbln A Son, 78-80 Walker Street 
(near Broadway), New York. FLEXIBLE Leather 
and Cloth BOOKBINDING a Specialty. 

The Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., New York 
Office, 70 Fifth Ave. All kinds of Book Printing. 
Binding; in Cloth and Fine Leather. “ Perfect Book¬ 
making in its Entirety.” 

Pfister Book Binding Co., 141-145 East 25th St., 
New York. Cloth and leather edition work, and 
job book binding. 

The Publishers Printing Company, 419-421 
Lafayette St., New York. Thoroughly equipped for 
all classes of book, magazine, cut and color work. 

St. Albans Messenger Company, St. Albans, Vt., 
General Printers, Publishers and Binders, 13,000 
square feet floor space, best equipped plant in Nor¬ 
thern New England, seven linotype and monotype 
machines, nine presses day and night. Correspon¬ 
dence solicited. 

The Trow Press,2oi-2i3 E. 12th St.,N.Y. Large modern 
edition binderies for leather, cloth, pamphlet work. 

H. Wolff, 518-534 W. 26th Street, New York. Bindery 
completely equipped for edition work in cloth, half 
leather, and full leather. Capacity, 100,000 books 
per week. 

EXTRA BINDING FOR THE TRADE 

J. F. Tapley Co„ 531-535 West 37th St., New York. 
Makers of Books for particular people. ‘‘The Pro¬ 
gressive Binders.” Cloth and leather edition work. 

Henry Blackwell, 10th Street and University Place. 
New York. Plain and artistic Bookbinding, in all 
varieties of leather,singly or in quantities. 

Ernst Hertz hero A Sons, 109 East Randolph St., 
Chicago. Hand-made books. Best equipped bind¬ 
ery in country. Newest designs, restoring, inlaying, 
etc. Prices reasonable. Gold medal, St Louis, 1904. 

The Trow Press, 201-213 E. 12th St., New York. Com- 
plete Book, Job and Magazine Office,fine colorwork. 
catalogues, etc., modern machinery, large facilities. 

COMPOSITION AND EL ECTROTTPING 

The Sherrer Composing Co., 102 St. Clair St., 
N. W., Cleveland, O. High grade book and magazine 
composition. Write for our specimen book. Lino¬ 
types. 

James Macdonald, 132 West 97th St., New York. 
Established 1880. Leather art binding for sets or 
single vols. Inlaying, mending, cleaning a specialty. 

Stlkeman A Co*, 110-114 West 32d St., New York. All 
styles of binding in leather, single volumes or in 
quantities. Mending, inlaying, etc. Cases for rare 
editions. 
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BOOKBINDERS 9 CLOTHS 

DIARIES 

Fab-rik-o-na Mills, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Manu¬ 
facturers of Wiboco Book Cloths. Sample books 
furnished on request. H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. 

B. W. Huebsch, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. Annual 
and Perpetual Year Books. A popular diary. 

KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

The Holltston Mills, of Norwood, Mass., manufac¬ 
turers of fine book cloths in all styles, colors, and 
patterns. New York office, No. 67 Fifth Avenue, 
Sample books furnished. 

E. Steiger & Co- New York, manufacture the largest 
line of Kindergarten Supplies and Constructive 
Material for Manual Training. Catalogs gratis. 

DIE CUTTERS AND ENGRAVERS 

MASONIC BOOKS AND GOODS 

Becker Bros. Engraving Co., 26 East 13th St., 
New York. Fully equipped for artistic designing 
and die cutting. Established 1880. 

Macoy Publishing and Masonic Supply Co , 

45, 47, 49 John St., New York. 

HALE-TONE AND OTHER ELATES 

MAPS, GLOBES AND ATLASES 

Gatchel & Manning (Estab. 1889), Philadelphia. 

Designers, Illustrators and Engravers of Plates in 
one or more colors for Publishers and Printers. 

C. S. Hammond & Co- 142 Fulton St., New York. 
Atlases, School Maps, Road Maps, Globes. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING BOOKS 

Phonographic Institute Co- Cincinnati, O. Pub¬ 
lishers of the Benn Pitman System. 

The Hagopian Photo-Engraving Co- 39 East 
20th St., New York. Pioneers in tne development 
of photo-engraved plates. 

COLOR EROCE8S PLATES 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Square, New York. 

Trichromatic Engraving Co„ 78 Reade St., New 
York. Phone. 1304 Worth. 

ST A TIONER Y NO VELTIES 

William J. Burkhardt, 165 Danforth Ave .Jersey 
City. Unique Holiday Novelties, Die Stamped 
Christmas Cards, Post Cards, Calendars, Penwipers. 

COLOR PRINTERS 

Zeese-Wilkinson Co., 213-217 E. 24th St., N. Y. 
Specialists forColor Printing Plates. Offset printing. 

TRADE LISTS, FACSIMILES, ETC • 

INDEXING 

C. H. Denison's Index, also flat indexing and gold 
lettering. D. T. S. Denison, 152 E. 2irc St., N. Y. 

The Trow Directories and Trade Lists, 202 

E. 12th St., N. Y. Lists of all businesses and pro¬ 
fessions in U. S., Canada, and Foreign. Fac-simile 
letters, folding, addressing and mailing. 

BOOK TRADE SPECIALTIES 

Directory of Booksellers in U. S. and Canada, $3.00 
“ Select List of Public Libraries,” with names of li¬ 
brarians, $5.00. Write for particulars. Office of The 
Publishers’ Weekly, 298 Broadway, New York. 

RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 

Dodd Sl Livingston, Fourth Ave. and 30th St., N. Y. 

City. Dealers in Rare Books, Autograph Letters, 
Manuscripts. Correspondence Invited. 


BOOKS WANTED 

Under this head booktrade subscribers, under their 
own names , are given five nonpareil lines (exclusive 
of address) free advertisement for books out of 
print in any issue except special numbers . but 
not exceeding 100 lines a year. If over live lines are 
sent the excess is at 10 cents a line. Books not out 
of print, repeated matter, and all advertisements 
from nonsubscribers cost 10 cents a line. Objec¬ 
tionable books are excluded so far as they are noted. 

In answering, please state edition, condition and 
price, including postage or express charges. Houses 
that will deal exclusively on a cash-on-delivery 
basis should put [CojJi] after their firm name. The 
appearance of advertisements is this column, 0 
elsewhere in the Weekly, does not furnish a guar¬ 
antee of credit. While it endeavors to safeguard 
its columns by withdrawing their use from irrespon¬ 
sible advertisers, booksellers should take usual pre¬ 
cautions in extending credit. 

Write your wants plainly, on one side of the 
sheet only, Illegible “wants’' are ignored. The 
Weekly *s not responsible for errors. Parties xvith 
whom there is no account must pay in advance. 

John Heise, 410Onondaga Bank Bldg.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Autograph Letters of Famous people bought and 
sold. Catalogue mailed free. 

MAGAZINES-BACK NUMBERS 

American Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Back Numbers of Magazines supplied by Henri 
Gerard, 83 Nassau St., New York. 

The Boston Book Co- Boston, Mass. Complete 
files and back volumes of magazines 

Back vols. and nos. of magazines supplied. Phila¬ 
delphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 

A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. “ Out of print ” Books 
and Pamphlets. Magazines,both common and scarce. 

The Cut Rate Book Co., 20 E. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 

FOREIGN BOOKS 

William R. Jenkins Co-851 and 853 Sixth Ave., 
cor. 48th St., New York. French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and other foreign languages. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 32 West 27th St., New York. 
All foreign books and periodicals. 

Alison's Old Books Shoppe, 805 Poydraa St- 
New Orleans, La. [Cash. J 

Werner’s 20th Century Encyclo. Brit., Amer. Suppt,. 
vol. 27, cl., cheap. 

Wilson's Watty and Meg, small copy. 

Bailey’s Dictionary. 

Am. Bapt.Pub. Soc .,168 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Trobriand’s Four Years with the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Americus Book Co., Americas, Ge. 

Marshall’s History of Kentucky. 

White’s Historical Collections of Georgia. 

Life of A. H. Stephens, by Johnson and Brown. 
Vols. 1 and 6 of Russell's Magazine. 

Employment of Negroes in Revolutionary War, 
Moore. 

Antique Book Store, Toledo, 0 . 

U. S. Geol. Survey, complete. 

Am. Reports of Am. Hist. Ass’n. 

Ritter & Flebbe. Foreign Books. Send for Our 
Catalogues. 149a Tremont St., Boston. 

Schoenhof Book Co, Boston, Mass. Foreign 
Books. Tauchnitz British Authors. 

F. C. Stechert Co- Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New 
York. Domestic and foreign books and periodicals. 

G. E. Stechert & Co- 151-155 West 25th St., New 
York. Importers of Books and Periodicals. 

E, Steiger & Co- N. Y., carry the largest stock of 
German publications in all departments. Books for 
learning 250 languages. Prompt importation of books 
and periodicals from all countries. 
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Antique Book Store.— Continued . 
Rinehard’s Rule in Bridewell (Flaggellation). 

Auto Cyclo. Tra. Jour., 1901-03. 

Wisconsin Geol. Survey. 

D. Appleton & Co., 29 W. 32d St., N. Y. 

Michie’s Life of General Henry Upton, preface by 
Wilson. Pub. by D. Appleton & Company. 

F. S. Bailey, University Block, Syracuse, H. Y. 

Pagoda Shadows, by Adele Field. 

Holmes’s Travelogues. 12 vols. 

Child’s Guide to Book of Common Prayer. 
American Prayer Book, Garrison. 

Butler, History of Book of Common Prayer. 

Wm. M. Bains, 1213 Market St., Phila,, Fa. 

Vol. 1 of Cyclo. Painting and Painters. Scribner. 

Wm. Ballantyne & Sons, 428 7th St., X. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Burnham, Precious Stones. Bradlee Whidden. 

N. J. Bartlett & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston. 

Justi’s Diego Velasquez and His Times. 

Dr. Jackson’s Lectures on Medicine. 

Geo. M. Beckwith, 242 E. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Enfield’s Speaker. Published about 1840. 

Admiral Semmes Book. 

Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, recent ed. 



C. J. PRICE. 

Well-Known Dealers.—No. 10 


Arthur F. Bird, 22 Bedford St., Strand, Lond., Eng. 

Dumas’s Wcrks, ed. de luxe, 60 vols., 8vo. Little, 
Brown. 

Munsey’s Weekly , vols. 1 to 5. 

Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Eng., vols. 6 to 9. 

Am. Anthropologist, no. 2, 1909, March-May. 

Frank Black, 1958 So. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

[ Cash .] 

The Factors in Org. Ev., a Syllabus, David S. 
Jordan. 

An Etymological Diet, of French Lang., Dr. Ed. 
Pick. 

The Method of Darwin, Frank Cramer. 

The Chances of Death, etc., Karl Pearson. 

The Am. Nation, 27 vols., Hart. 

Bobbs-Merrill Bookstore, W. K. Stewart Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anstey, The Black Poodle, 2 copies. 

Salmon’s Diseases of Poultry. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 34 Union 84 ., N. Y. 

Ewing’s The Art of Cookery. 

J. W. Bouton, 10 W. 28th St., X. Y. 

Butler’s Household Insects. 

Garcilasse de la Vega, Commentaries. 1609. 
Atkinson Family Genealogy. 

Benjamin’s Persia. 

C. L. Bowman ft Go., >25 Fifth Ave., X. Y. 

Lodge’s Life of Cabot. 

Hale’s Franklin in France. 

State condition. 

Studies in Oriental Social Life, Trumbull, 


J. Bradsbury, Tracy, Mo. 

McGuffey’s 2d Reader. Copyright 1853. 

Littledale’s Travels in Tibet. 

Scribner's Magazine, Sept., Oct., 1910. 

New York Daily Herald, July 22, 1899. 

Willson’s 2d Reader. 

Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., N. Y. 

Stewart’s Limerick Veteran. 

Seedy Gentleman, by Robinson. 

Memoirs of Jefferson Davis, by Mrs. Davis. 
Unseen Universe, by Clerk-Maxwell. 

North’s Predecessors of Cleopatra. 

Saul of Tarsus, by Miller. 

Massey’s Natural Genesis. 

Massey’s Lectures. 

Quaint Nantucket, Bliss. 

Loti’s India. 

Lake’s Roulette at Monte Carlo. 

Home Life of Borneo Head Hunters. 

Salisbury’s Alimentation and Disease. 

Guyot’s Creation. 

Ralston’s Fundamental Cond. of Finance. 
Quantrell’s Guerrillas. 

Phiny’s Natural History. 

Low’s French Home Cooking. 

Hardwick’s Photographic Chemistry. Give date. 
Stewart’s Ada: a Story of German Life. 
Traherne’s Summer in a Dutch Country House. 

Brentano’t, 1228 F St., N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Harrington, Fly Fishing and Fly Making. Outing- 
Strong, Introduction to Study History Language. 

Bridgman & Lyman, 108 Main St., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Fundamental Problems in Monetary Science, C. M. 
Walsh. 

Measurement of General Exchange Value. C. M. 
Walsh. 

A First Book of Botany, Elizabeth Healey. 

F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, Germany. 

Astronomical Journal, vols. 1 to 6. 

W. A. Butterfield, 69 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mai*. 

Life of W. W. Story, James. 

Fred, Maria and Me. 

Barbara’s History. 

Wild Fowling, by Long. 

Travels in Greece, Poland and Russia. 

Campion & Co., 1316 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Hissey’s Coaching Books, any. 

Carnegie Free Library, Duquesne, Pa. 

Everybody's Magazine, July, Nov., Dec., ’10. 
Hampton's Magazine . Dec., ’10. 

Library Journal, Oct.. ’10. 

C. N. Caspar Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis* 

Allen, Am. Home and Farm Encyclopaedia. 
Stoddard, Lectures, vols. 14, 15, hf. mor. 

Davis, Rise and Fall of the Confederacy, 2 vols. 

J. J. Can, 337 Adams St., Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Aspirations of Nature, by Father Hecker. 

Library of American Literature, Stedman, vol. 11* 

The Central Book Store, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The White Rocks; or, the Robbers’ Den, by A. F. 
Hill. John E. Potter, pub., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Children’s Museum Library, Bedford Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ICosh.l 

Champton, Applied Ideals in Work with Boys. 

Watkms, Manual of Photography. 

The City Library, Springfield, Mass. 

Kester, Manager of B. & A., 2 copies. 

The A. H. Clark Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

[ Cash.-\ 

Wright, Ice Age of North America. 

Mayer, Mexico, Aztec. Spanish and Republican. 

W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont tL, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Kinship. 

The Son of the People. 

Grasses, by Knobel. 

Nov. 3, 1910, American Machinist. 

T. L. Cole, Washington, D. C. 

Nev. Compiled Statutes. 1900. 

Okla. Session Laws, 1910. 
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T. L. Cole.— Continued. 

Ore. Spec. Laws. 1901; Spec. Laws, 1903, Regu¬ 
lar Sess. 

R. R. Session Laws, 1904, 1905. 

Cole Book Co., 85 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Memorials of Florence Ridley Havergal, by Maria 
V. G. Havergal. 

Colesworthy’s Book Store, 66 Cornhlll, Boston, 
Mass. 

Camp, Court and Siege, by Hoffman. 

Power Required for Fire Streams, Ellis and Le- 

shure. 

Davis Book Store, 41 W. 42d St., N. T. 

Captain Brandt of the Centipede. 

Clinical Lessons in Orthopaedic Surgery, by R. Whit¬ 
man. 

Ornamental and Domestic Poultry, by Dixon. 
Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry, by Doyle. 

The Poultry Book, by Wingfield and Johnson. 

The World’s Best Music. 

Memoirs of the Life of Richard Henry Lee, by 
R. H. Lee, vol. 2 only. Phila., 1825. 

Dawson's Seek Shop, SIS •*. Hill It., 

Los Angeles, Cal 

California, Arizona and Southwestern books wanted. 

Dewitt ft Basiling, 9 Telegraph At*., Oakland, 

GaL 

Forum, Aug., 1892. 

Electrical Medication, Tipton. 

Sierra Club Publications, any of the issues of 
vols. I, 2, 3, 4. 

Key to Hebrew-Egyptian Mystery m Source of 
Measure, by J. R. Skinner. Pub. by Garke. 

DeWolfe ft Fisks Co., SO Franklin »t,. Best** 
Mass. 

Boston Browning Papers. 

Auto, of Andrew D. White, 2 vols. 

Bunner. Made in France, 2 copies. 

Clipper* Ships, anything on. 

Stevenson, Inland Voyage. 

Stevenson, Travels of a Donkey. 

Dexter, Weaker Influences. 

Bergson, Creative Evolution. 

Books on Sailing Vessels. Fishing Smacks, etc. 
Books on Marine Paintings. 

Stimson, Guerndale. 

Cushing, Caleb, History of Newburyport. 

Adams, J. Q., Lives of Celebrated Statesmen. 

Dixie Book Shop, 41 Liberty 8t,, N. T. [Cork.] 

Gone to Texas. L., B. & Co. 

Davis’s Rise and Fall of Confederacy, sheep, vol. 
2 only. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicles, 1883 to 1894. 
Apples of New York, vol. 1 only. 

Jas. F. Drake, Inc., 4 W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Halsey, Blue Strafford Pottery. 

Barber, Anglo-American Pottery. 

Hearn, any 1st eds. 

E. F. Dutton ft Go.. SI W. SSd St., V. Y. 

Neufold. Prisoner of the Khaleefa. 

Guinness, In the Far East. Revell. 

Kester, Manager of the B. & A. 

Kester, Fortunes of the Landrays. 

Life and Letters of Frances R. Havergal. 

Ingraban. 

The Eichelberger Book Co., 808 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Le Vert, Souvenirs of Travel. Carleton. 

Wetmore, Life of Buffalo Bill, Last of Great 
Scouts. 

Burke. Buffalo Bill, or from Prairie to Palace. 
Sloane, Napoleon, early ed. 

Primrose ed. of Disraeli, with Key. 

Paul Elder ft Co., 239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

History of Human Marriage, Wc-stenmarck. Mac¬ 
millan. 

Elementary and Advanced Botany. V. Rattan. 

Geo. Engelke, 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

rCayfc.] 

Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 5 vols. 
Scribner’s Diet, of Painters, 4 vols. 


Geo. Engelke. — Continued. 

Muther’s History of Art, latest ed. 

Sadakichi Hartman’s History of American Art and 
Painters. 

2 vols. all of above, new or second-hand. 
Philistine, vols. 1 and 2. 

Campanier’s History of New Sweden. 

De Vere’s History of Settlement of Delaware. 
Rudman’s Rec. of Swedish Church at Wicaco. 
Decameron. Bohn ed. 

Tibullur Catallus, Bohn ed. 

Karamazoo Brothers, Dostoievsky 
Whitfield’s Views of Chicago. About 1862. 

Red and Black, Beyle. 

Titcomb, Aryan Sun Myths. 

Martin’s Works on Oriental Rugs. 

C. P. Farrell, 117 E. 21st St., tf. Y. 

Nineteenth Century Writers, from Lord’s Beacon 
Lights of History. 


B W. Fisher ft Co., 214 S. lfrth St., Phil*., Fa. 

Morris K. Jessup, by Brown. Scribner. 
Holscombe’s Boroughs of Penna. 

Wild Life Near Home, by Sharpe. Century. 
Science of Penology, by Boies. Putnam. 

History of Fishing in Florida, by Corey. 

Big Fishing in Florida. 

W. Y. Foot* Co., University Block, Syracuse, V. Y. 

Burnham Genealogy. 

Forbes ft Wallace, Springfield, Mass. 

Stevenson, complete Thistle ed., second-hand, good 
condition. Scribners. 

The Magnate, Robert Ellimore. Brentano’s. 
Espiritu Santo, Skinner. Harpers. 

Fowler Bros., 643 80 . B’way, Lot Angel**, Cal* 

Problematic Characters. 


Franklin Beok Shop, 125 E. 56th St., H. Y. 


Koch, Revolutions of Europe. 1851. 

Frost, The Monarchs and the People of Europe. 
1853. 

Emeric Trabad, Modern War. 1863. 


Franklin Bookshop (S. N. Bhoads), 920 Walnut 
St., Phila., Fa. 

Stoddart, Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes. 
Abaddon’s Steam Engine, or Calumny Delineated. 
Phila., 1817. 

Audubon, Ornithological Biography, vol. 5. 

Phila. Residential Directory for 1861 and 1891. 


Free Publio Library, Jersey City, N. J, 

American Journal of Psychology, vols. 1-3. 
American Statistical Association, Publications, vols. 
1-3, i888-’93. 

Country Life in America . vol. 1. 

Ladies’ Home Journal , vols. 1-8. • 

Pedagogical Seminary, vols. 1-2. 

School Revieiv, Chicago, vols. 1-2. 

Aitken, Lift of Richard Steele. 

Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. 

Funk ft Wagnalls Co., SSd St., and 4th Ave., N. Y. 

History of Welles Family. 

Gammel’s Book Store, Austin, Tex. [Cork.] 

Kingdom of God, A. B. Bruce. 

The Training of the Twelve, A. B. Bruce. 

The Parables of Our Lord, A. B. Bruce. 

Geodtpeed’s Book Shop, 5a Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Book of Blockheads (Juvenile). 

Church Journal, from 1863. 

Cuckson, Trials of Ralph Annesley. 

Forbes, Notes on Wrecks. 1889. 

Freeman. Cape Cod. 

Grolier Club, Medallion of Hawthorne. 

Medfield, Mass., Hist. of. 

Lewis, N. A., Aboriginal Portfolio. 

Perley, Hist, of Boxford. 

Pictures of Fires. 

Genealogies: Montgomery, 1863; Sparhawk, 1892. 
Adams, Chapters on Erie. 

Zambroni and Cennini, Art of Painting. 

Folkard, Plant Legends. 

Diaz, History of Conquest of Mexico, in Spanish. 

A. H. Grant, 356 Bay Way, Elizabeth, N. J. 
[C'o5h.] 

World’s Work . Nov., 1901. 

Historical Magazine, July, Aug., 1871. 
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A. H. Grant.-- Continued. 

Literary Digest t vols. 1-10. 

Nation, vols, or runs. 

Living Age, vols. or runs. 

Critic, vols. 13-35. 

Forum, vols. 1-5. 

Journal of Political Economy, Dec., 1902, or vol. 11. 

Benj. F. Gravely, Box 269, Martinsville, Va. 
Dr. David Duncan’s Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer, second-hand. 

“H, B.,” care of Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y. 

[Cash. j 

Alexander, Princeton College, iStli Century. 
Columbia Univ. and Its Surroundings. 

Elliott and Eaton, Stanford Univ. ’96. 

Farley, West Point in Early Sixties. 

Green, Hiram College and West. Reserve El. Inst. 
Hageman, Hist, of Princeton and Institutions. 2 v. 
Jones, Ill. Hist, of Univ. of Cal., 1868-1901, rev. ed. 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of. Memorial vol. 

Williams, The Law of the Universities. 

Hackney & Moale Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Land of Sky, by Charles Read. 

Hall & O’Malley, 62 Cortlandt St., ¥. Y. 

Bool’s Shipwrights’ Handbook. 

Eliot’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Howe’s Great West. 1867. 

Jewsbury’s Zoe. 

Livermore’s New Haven Republic. 

Shattuck’s Bahama Islands. 

Isaac Hammond, Charleston, 8. C. 

Old Kent, by G. A. Hanson. 

Carolina Sports, Elliott. 

Any books on Georgia. North and South Carolina: 

histories, biographies, travels, etc. 

An Errand to the South, Malet. 

Harvard Co-operative Society, Cambridge, Mata. 

Boothby. Beautiful White Devil. 

Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics. 

Smith, War Maker. 

Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Crowley’s Parochial School. 

Inman’s Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient 
Names, 2 vols. Eckler. 

Payne’s tr. Knight’s Phallic Worship. 

The Pythagorean Triangle, Geo. Oliver. 

W. Heffer Sc Sons, 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge, Eng. 

Child, English and Scottish Ballads, 5 vols. Bost. 
Wordsworth, Lithological Studies (U. S. A.) 
Gould. Biographic Clinics, 6 vols. Phila. 

Prain, Bengal Plants, 2 vols. 

Eliot, Agatha, 1st ed. 

B. Herder, 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Holaind. Ownership and Natural Right. 

Hinds 8 c Noble, 31-36 W. 15 th 8t., N. Y 

The Life of A 1 Pettibone of Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Hirschfield Bros., Lim., 13 Furnival St,, Holborn, 
London, E. C., Eng. 

Transactions of the American Orthopedic Amoc.. 
vols. 4 and 5. 

Holland’s Book Shop, Nashua, N. H. [Ca^/i.] 
Bancroft, Hist. U. S., cl., vol. 10. Boston, 1866. 
Fire Pressure Streams. 

Mills, Foundation of Genealogy. 

J. P. Horn & Co., 1001 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Houghton Mifflin Co.’s limited eds. of Lowell, Long¬ 
fellow, Hawthorne and Whittier, any binding. 

The Hub Magazine Co., 110 Tremont 8t., Boston 

Educational Review, Nov., 1899; Nov., 1900. 
McClure’s, June to Sept., 1893. 

Review of Reviews, April to Sept., 1891. 

World’s Work, Nov., 1900, to Feb., 1901. 

Paul Hunter, 67 Arcade, Nashville, Tenn. 

Latour, Hist. Mem. War in West Florida and La., 
and 2 Atlases, 

Inilay, Descrip, of N. A., 1797 ed. 

Magazine of Am. Hist, vol. 1. 

Millennial Harbinger , 18.30 to 1870. 


Paul Hunter. — Continued. 

Craik, Prose Selections, 5 vols. 

Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson. 

Poems of Geo. D. Prentice. 

Smith’s Electro-Chemical Analysis. 

History of Am. Baptists, 2 vols. 

History of Foreign Baptists, 2 vols. 

Doomsday Book. 

Wilson’s Emphatic Diaglot. 

Dana, System of Mineralogy. Wiley. 

Strickland’s Queens of England, cheap ed. 
Hawkins’s Armature Winding. 

Hawkins’s Ray Coil. 

Lanier’s Tiger Lilies. 

U. P. James, 127 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

James, Bostonians. 

Bury, History of Later Roman Empire. 

Robertson, Fra Paoli’s Sarpi. 

Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 

X. H. Jansen, 205 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Millard, Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 
Architectural Record, March, 1908. 

William R. Jenkins Co., 851 6th Avd., N. Y. 

Bramwell. Diseases of Heart and Aorta. 

Insanity in Its Medico-Legal Aspect. 

Marshall. Chemical Analysis of Urine. 

Strahan, Suicide and Insanity. 

Miss Varian of N. Y., by L. Daintery. 

Hoppendtcdt, Problems in Manierva’s Tactics, trans. 
from the German by Crowe. Pub. by Macmillan 
Co. 

Jennings & Graham, 14 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. 

Silas Granderfoot, by Elijah P. Brown. 

7. E. Jewett, 997 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Songs for Little Ones at Home. Am. Tract. Co. 
Herrick Genealogy. 

E. W. Johnson, 351 4th Ave., N. Y. 

Philip Hones’ Diary, 2 vols. 

American Bastiles, last ed. 

Adventures of James Capen Adams. 

Apples of New York. 

Johnson’s Book Store, 391 Mam 8t., Springfield. 

Maes. 

Hunter’s The Story of Daniel. Imported by 
Scribners in 1890. 

A. D. Keator, 95 Jay St., Albany, N. Y. 

Public Libraries in the U. S. 1876. 

Langlois, Manuel bibliographic historique. vol. 1. 

Leo Kelly & Co., 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. 

Vol. 3 of Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
Century Co. 

Muliinger’s Schools of Charles the Great. 

The Kendrick-Bellamy Stationery Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Seeing and Thinking, by W. K. Clifford. 

Kleinteich’s Book Shop, 1245 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [Cash.] 

C. N. Douglas’s Forty Thousand Sublime and Beau¬ 
tiful Thoughts. 

The Horner A Wood Co., 737 Euolid Ave.. 
Cleveland. O. 

McConnell, Christ. Macmillan. 

The Timber Pines of the Southern U. S., Bulletin 
no. 13, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Chas. Mohr. 
1897. 

Peabody, The Piper, 1st ed. Houghton Mifflin. 

J. Kuhlman, 326 N. ICth St., Phila., Pa. 

[Cash.] 

North Am. Review, Sept., 1815. At $5. 

Presb. and Ref . Review, July, 3895. At 25 c. 
Congregational Quart.. July, 1874. At 25 c. 

Mag. of Am. History, March, 1877. At $2. 
Economic Studies, N. Y., vol. 3, no. 4. At 50 c. 

C. P. Landman & Co.. Toledo, 0. 

American Kennel and Sporting Field, by Arnold 
Burgess, ed. of ’82. Pub. by D. S. Holmes 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.?) 

Newest England, by Floyd. 

Slave Invasion and Mine Workers, by Warne. 
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Charles £. Launat Co., 385 Washington It., Boston. 

Count of Monte Cristo, 4 vols., red cl., gold sides. 
Little, Brown. 

Etching, Engraving, etc., Strang and Singer. New 
Amsterdam Bk. Co. 

Mucha’s Compositions and Figures, 26 plates. 
Ancient Symbol Worship in Religion of Antiquity. 
Pub. by Bouton. 

Milton Blairlee, by Davenport. Grafton Press. 
Burning jgt Royalton, by Dunklee, G. H. Ellis. 
Ways of the Sea, Norman Duncan. 

Poems, George R. Sims. 

Elements of Tachygraphy, Lindsley. O. Clapp & 

Sons. 

Great Epic of India, E. W. Hopkins. Scribner. 
Dawn of Civilization, Maspero. Appleton. 

Struggle of Nations, Maspero. Appleton. 

Country of Horace and Vygil. Boissier. Putnam. 
America and France, Rosenthal. Holt. 

Castle of Otranto, Walpole. 

Back to Arcady, F. W. Allen. Pub. Turner, 1905. 
Lea & Febiger, 710 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Recollections of Forty Years’ Service, by General 
A. B. Tulloch, American reprint preferred. 

Lexington Book Shop, 120 E. 59th 8t., N. Y. 

Stevenson. White Cockades. 

Stevenson, Left to Themselves. 

Stevenson. Square of Seven. 

Stevenson Matter of Temperament. 

Mrs. Dee’s Encore. 

Library of TJniv. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Elementary School Teacher, vol. 2, nos. 1-2; vol. 4, 
no. 8; vol. 9, no. 2; vol. 10, except nos. 1-4- 
School Review, vol. 1, except nos. 1 and 6; vol. 2, 
no. 1; vol. 3, nos. s and 9; vol. 4, except nos- 
1-7; vol. 5, nos. 1. 8 and 9. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 

Norman Duncan, Way of the Sea. 

Anderson’s Voyage Around the World. 

Life of Joseph Story, by his Son. 

Garland, Private Stable. 

B. Login & Son, 1328 3d Ave., N. Y. 

Journal of Infectious Diseases, 1-6. 

Journal of Hygiene, 1-8. 

Journal of Pathology , 1-12. 

Brain, 1-15, 18-27. 

W. H. Lowdermilk Sr Co.. Washington. D. C.. 

Swetland, Genealogy of the Swetland Family. 

Hyde Genealogy. „ 

Gallup. Genealogical History of Gallup Family. 

Darrow, Resist Not Evil. 

Domat. Civil and Public Law, 2 vols. 

Bar, Private International Law. 

Sale, Virginia Manors in Colonial Times. 

Hunter, Sketches of Western North Carolina. 
Montgomery, Texas and Her Presidents. 

Hoffman, Nutcracker and Mouse King. 

Spon, Practice of Sinking and Boring Wells. 

Tuttle, Descendants of William and Elizabeth Tuttle. 

Lowman Sc Hanford S. and P. Co., 616 1st Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Headley, J. T., History of the Rebellion, 

A. G. McClurg St Co.. 215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 

Harper's Weekly . 1861-1865, 5 vols. 

Oliver, 'Eight Months in Illinois. 1843. 

Rich, Bibliotheca Americana, 1701-1844, 2 vols. 
Franchere, Voyages to the N. W. Coast of America. 
1854. 

Henry, Alexander, Travels and Adventures in 
Canada. New York, 1809. 

Vallance, The Art of William Morris, 220 copies, 
folio. 1897. 

McDevitt-Wilson, 30 Church Bt.. N. Y. 

National Conferences of Charities and Corrections. 
1908. 

Martin & Allardyce, Fries Building, Frankford 
Ave., Phila., Pa. [Cash.] 

Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island, by J. O- 
Austin. 1887. 

Lewis 8. Matthews Be Co.. Olive St., St. Louis, Me 

Crile, Any Stock, etc.. 

Life of Dr. Marion Sims. 

Anything on Medical Biography. 


Lewis S. Matthews & Co.— Continued. 
Anything on Medical History. 

Buckley, Syphilis of Innocent. 

Oldberg’s Works, any. 

Obershoff Physiology cf. 

Arnold, Ammonia and Ammonia Compounds. 
Barwise, Analysis of Water and Sewage. 
Brouardel, Death and Sudden Death. 
Flowers, Wm. H., Osteology of Manula. 
Tukc, Influence of Mind. 

Pettigrew, Superstition in Med. 

Forbes, Nature and Art in Cure of Dis. 


Isaac Mendoza. 17 Ann St., N. Y. [ Cash .} 

Tipson, Practical Accounting. 

Louys. Aphrodite, in English. 

The Barrister (not by Nolan). 

Morgan Horses, by Linsley. 

Anything by Royall Tyler. 

Merwin-Clayton Sales Co., 20 E. 20th St., N. Y, 

United States Illustrated, ed. by Dana 2 vols. 

Walters’s Oriental Ceramic Art, 10 vols., folio, also 
Reference book bound in silk. Must be as new. 

Edward Mills, 607 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Domenech, Seven Years’ Residence in Great Deserts 
of N. A., 2 vols. 

Charlavoix, Voyage to North America, 2 vols. 

Compton’s Pictorial St. Louis. 

Monett’s Mississippi Valley. 

William H. Miner, Cedar Rapids. Ia. 

Montana Hist. Collections, vols. 1 and 2. 

North American Review, a set. 

Century Magazine, a set. 

Wentworth Genealogy, 3 vols. 

G. M. Mischke, 29-33 W. 42d St., N. Y. [Cash J 

Emerson, R. W., Riverside ed., i2mo., blue cl. 
Boston, circa i 889-’93. Vol 2, Essays, 1st Series. 
Vol. 12, Natural History of Intellect, etc. Must 
be in good condition. 

8 8. Moor© Sc Co., Charleston. W. Va. 

The Mountain State: a description of the Natural 
Resources of West Virginia. George W. Sum¬ 
mers, Charleston, 1893. 

The Approaching End of the Age, H. Gratton 
Guinness. 


H. A. Moos. 334 E. Houston 8t., Ban Antonio, Tex. 

Vols. 3 and 13 of Ebers’s Works, i2mo, red. cl. 
Pub. by Appleton. 

Frederick W. Morris, 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Stevens, G. T., Function of Nervous Diseases. N. 
Y., Appleton. 

Xenophon, On Horsemanship, in English, ed. Mor¬ 
gan. Little, Brown & Co. 

Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous Liter¬ 
ature. vols. 3 and 4. 

Karslake’s Book-Auction Record, vol. 6. Lend. 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire Supplement, Tome 1, 
A-M. Paris, 1880. 

Morris Book Shop, 165 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IlL 

[Cash.] 

Allerton, Practical Farming. 

Freemasonry in Illinois, 2 vols., 4to 
Delina Delany, Amanda Ross. 

New York State Atlas, 2 copies. 

Poet Lore for 1897. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 1st ed. 

Alison Delicious Vice. 

O’Donnell, Love Poems of Three Centuries. 

Twain, Tom Sawyer, 1st ed. 

Lewes, Women of Shakespeare. 

Moliere, Works, Japan pap. Barrie. 

John J. Newbegin. 315 Sutter St., Ban Francisoo, 

Cal. 

Set of De Quincy. 

Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 12 vols. Phila¬ 
delphia. 

N. Y. Medical Book Co.. 45 E. 42d St., H. Y. 

Trans, of the Amer. Mathem. Soc., 1901-’10. 
Homeopathic Eye, Ear and Throat Jrl., 1898, ’98. 
Medical Advance . 1900, ’07, *08. 

Ladies’ Home Jrl., Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 15, March 1» 
15, 1911. 

Watkins. Manual of Exposure and Development. 

Norfolk Public Library. Norfolk, Va. 

Life and Adventures of Milburn Waters, Coale. 
Richmond, 1878. 
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Ernest Dressel North, 4 E, 39th St. N. Y. 

Dante, Divine Comedy, Norton’s trans., 1st ed. 

Delaney, Mrs., Autobiography. 

Dwight, Timothy, Travels in New England, 4 vols. 
New Haven, 1821. 

Grolier, Hawthorne Medal; De Vinne’s Historic 
Printing Types. 1886; Christopher Plantin, 1888. 

Hardy’s First Editions. 

James, Passionate Pilgrim, Boston, 1875; Portrait 
of a Lady, Boston, 1882; English Hours, Boston, 
1905; Lesson of Balzac, 1905. 

Kelmscott Press, Psalmi Penitentiales. 

Morris, Five Arthurian Poems. Elston Press. 

Medith, 1st eds. 

Marcus Aurelius, ed. by C. L. Porcher. N. Y., 
1861 and ’63. 

Peabody. The Piper, 1st ed. 

Valentine’s Manuals, before 1850. 

Whistler, Ten o’clock. Amer. ed., green covers; 
Lecture: Ten o’Clock, 52 pp. Chicago, 1907. 

C. C. Parker, 220 So. Broadway, Lot Angeles, Cal 

Her Royal Highness—Woman, Max O’Rell. 

Pan ana the Young Shepherd, Maurice Hewlett. 

The Mobile Boer, Hiley and Hassell. 

The Land of 0 - 0 , Ash Sliver, Jr. 

’Twixt Cupid and Croesus, C. P. Didier. 

Pettis Dry Seeds Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carleton’s Household Encyclopedia and Handbook 
of General Information. Pub. by G. W. Carleton 
Co. 

Mysteries of the Court of London, new or second¬ 
hand. Pub. by Nile Pub. Co. 


Philadelphia Book Co., 17 S. 9th St.. Phila., Pa. 

N. Y. State Engineer’s Report for 1863. 
Stevenson, Canal and River Engineering. 

Francis, Lowell Hydraulic Experiments. 

Smith, Hamilton, Hydraulics. 

Ostwald’s Physico-Chemical Measurements. 

Pierce A Zahu, 1637 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo 

Moby Dick, by Herman Melville. 

C. S. Pratt, 161 6th Ave., N. Y. [C<u*.] 

Valentine’s Manual, 1859. 

Waddell, Handbook of Accounts. 

Ormsby’s translation of The Cid. 

Allen. Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants. 
Johnson-Rose, Window and Parlor Gardening. 

Presbyterian Board of Pub. and S. 8. Work. 
606 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tones, Church History. 

D. B. Ray, Baptist Succession. 

Orchard, Church History. 

Presbyterian Book Store, Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Delitzch, Genesis, second-hand. 

Dilman, Genesis, second-hand. 

Prestea A Bounds Co., 9t Westminster it.. 

Providence, R. L 

Cyr’s Principles of Literary Criticism. 


C. J. Price. 1126 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Callin’s N. A. Indians, ed. of 1841 or 1866, with 
colored plates. 2 vols., roy. 8vo. 

Jones, C. C.. Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 
8°, cl. N. Y., D. A. & Co., 1873. 

Shoit, N. Am. Indians. N. Y., 1880. 

Dellenbaugh, The North Americans of Yesterday, 
8°, cl. N. Y., 1901. 

Hunter, John D., Manners and Customs of the 

Several Indian Tribes Located West of the 
Mississippi. Phila., 1823. 


Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Canton. W., W. V.’s Golden Legend. 

Forsythe C., Old Songs for Young America. 
Jenks, Tudor, Our Army for Our Boys. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

Jameson, Summer Rambles in Canada. 

Ward, With Stanley’s Rear Guard. 

Meynell. Disraeli. 

Cameron, Across Africa. 

Peters, New Life on Dark Africa. 

Valentine’s Manuals, i84i-’62. 

Kipling, any 1st eds. 

Ballentyne, Robber Kitten. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— Continued. 

Ballentyne, Sly Fox. 

Harris. Road to Ridgebys. 

Burnaby, Ride to Khiva. 

Gilbert. Goahead Peter Parley. 

Watson, Destiny and Desire. 

Bartlett, Water Tramps. 

Wells, First Men in the Moon. 

Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle. 

Winthrop, John Brent. 

Winthrop, Life in Open Air. 

Life, after vol. 42, 1902, to date, single issues or 
bound vols. 

Raymer’s Old Book Store, Seattle, Wash. 

Naven’s Stock Doctor. 

Norris, Tables Epetomie or Tables Epitome. 

Wesley Family, Adam Clark’s History of. 

Why She Became a Spiritualist, Abby Judson. 

W. G. Reeve, 1128 Detroit St,, Denver, Colo. 

France, Anatole, Thais, good ed. 

Merimee, Prosper. Columba and Short Stories. 
Balzac, Droll Stories, 425 illus. by Dore. 

Magazine of Western History, odd nos., vols. 11-18. 

Reliance Book Store, 23 E. 14th St., N. Y. 

Lot of Country Life in America, vols. 1, 2, 3, 2s c. 
each. 

a M. Robertson, 282 Steekten St., Saa Pram 
eiaae, O fti, 

Newcomb’s The Stars. 

E. R. Robinson, 410 River St.,- Troy, N. Y. 

Life of Gen. G. Meade. 

Gibbon’s Rome. hf. mor or sheep. 

Ebers, Egyptian Princess. 

Philip Roeder, 616 Locust 8t.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Ward's Cartos, or History of the Reformation. 
Thought of God in Hymn and Poem, by Hofman 
ana Gannett. 

Burke’s Peerage. State date, condition, etc. 

J. F. Ruggles, Bronson, Mioh. 

Gen. J. D. Cox’s Reminiscences of the Civil War. 
Forest Adventure, by W. B. Dunlop. N. Y. 
Ledger. 

Hewatt’s Hist, of S. C. and Ga. London, 1779. 
Pickett’s Ala., Ga. and Miss. 1851. 

Rev. P. Jones’s Life of Kah-Ke-Wa-Guv-Na. 

The St. Louis News Co., 1008 Looust St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Allsop, F. C.. Induction Coil and Coil Making. 
Spon. 

Ar’erican Railway, Railroading. Scribner. 

Price and Johnson, Home Building and Furnishing. 
Doubleday. 

St Paul Book and Stationery Co., St. Panl, Minn. 

The Domestic Song Bird, by H. S. Watson. 

Selly Cyclopedia, illus. by Hobart. Pub. by Dil¬ 
lingham. 

Schaefer & Koradi, Philadelphia, Pa. {.Cash .] 
Apocryphal New Testament, in German language. 

I. D. Seabrook, Box 589, Charleston, 8. C. 

History of Rise and Progress of Colonies of S. G 
and La, Hewatt. London, 1797. 

Memoirs of the Revolution by W. Moultrie (of 
S. C.), 2 vols. 

Drayton’s View of So. Ca. 

Charles Sessler. 1314 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Works of John Quincy Adams, 12 vols. 

The Library Table, March, 1877. 

The Southern Literary Messenger . 1849. 

1 st ed. of Collins’s Moonstone. 

H. J, Shanley & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Mengan’s Poems. 

Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Lectures and Sermons by Father Burke. 

Boone, On Pleadings, Pony Series. 

Anything on Mormonism. 

Any book on Japanese Pottery or Faience. 

R. E. Sherwood, 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Bandelier’s Delight Makers. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Howard’s What Christ Saw. 
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Geo. D. Smith, 48 Wall St., N. Y. 

Darwin’s Works, set. 

Stevenson’s Pentland Rising, original wrappers. 

Life of Janeta Loreta Velasquez (wife of a Con¬ 
federate Officer). 

Atlay’s Lives of the Victorian Chancellors. 

The Smith Book Co., 143 £. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

Set of James’s Historical Novels, 25 vols. Dutton. 

Smith Bros.. 468 13th St.. Oakland, Cal. 

Copies of The Dhamma of Gotama, the Buddha, 
by Aiken. 

Instruction Book on Chinook Language. 

A. H. Smythe, 43 S. High St., Columbus, 0. 

Battles and Leaders of Civil War, leather preferred. 
Paul de Kock, Works, Author’s ed. Quinby Co. 
preferred. 

Reed’s Modern Eloquence. 

Ladies 1 Home Journal for April 10, 1911. 

F. C. Stechert Co., 29 W. 32d St., N. Y. 

The Independent , vol. 44 and following. 

The Arena . complete set. 

Psychological Bulletin, vols. 1-6, I904-’o9. 
Psychological Clinic , vols. 1 2, 3, i907-’09. 

Archives of Psychology, vol. 1, 1907. 

Lawrence, A., Merchant of N. Y. 

w F Stowe. 167 Clinton Are., Kingston, V. Y. 

S. S. Cox, Union, Disunion. Reunion. 

Fremantle. Three Months in Southern States. 
Livermore, My Story of the War. 

Logan, The Great Conspiracy. 

Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Memoirs of an Actress, by Mrs. A. C. Ritchie 
(Mowatt). 

Syndicate Trading Co.. 2 Walker St., N. Y. 

How to Do Beadwork, by M. White. D., P. Co. 
The Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 8th Ave., N. Y. 

Dixon, Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. 

Doyle, Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry. 
Wingfield and Johnson, The Poultry Book. 

H. H. Timby, Main St.. Conneaut, 0. 

Taylor, Bayard, Picturesque Europe. 

Smith. Geo. A., lllus. Hist, of Rome. 
Sudermann, Hermann, Heimat, Eng. trans. 

The Parochial School and the Confessions, a Menace 
to America. 

Gerardes Herbdl. 

Progress and Poverty. Lovel ed. 

Voltaire’s Catechumen. 

Kipling, Outward Bound ed. 

Butterfield, Hist, of the Girtys. 

C. W. Treat, Nashville, Tenn. 

rcwi.i 

Berson, Life Among the Choctaws. 

Tupper, Life of Gen. Brock. 

Crockett, Sketches and Eccentricities. 

Jewitt, Captivity at Nootka Sound. 

Southern Bivouac. Quote any odd lots. 

Otto Ulbrlch Cn.. 386 Main 8t., Buffalo, H. Y 

Vol. 2 of Minor Prophets, in $1.50 ed. 

History of the Castle Family, by Wm. Wallace 
Ingraham. Pub. by Becker & Co., 1899. 
Century Cyclopedia of Names. 

The Union League Club. 1 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
De Windt. Finland as it is. 

The United Presb Bd. of Pub.. Pittsburg, Pa 

Any of Bandelier’s Works, Adolf A. F. 


J. R. Weldin 8c Co.. 429 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bauer’s Precious Stones. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Geo, W. Wenrick, 873 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 

Ringwcod the Rover, H. W. Herbert. 1843. 

Spirit of the Times , vols. previous i860. 

Points of the Horse, Hayes. 

Any old books, periodicals or pictures of Trotting 
Horses in America. 


Wesleyan Book Store, Middletown, Conn. 

L. L. Price, Money in Its Relations to Prices, 2d 

rev. ed. Swan. Sonnenschein & Co. . 

M. A. Whitty, 1400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 

Poe, by Arthur Ransome. 

Century Magazine, Dec., 1910. 

Poe, plates or odd vols., with illus. 

Virginia Items. 

Wilder's Old Curiosity Shop, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. [C*sh.] 

Bloodgood's Sexagenary. Albany, 1866. 

Ehvanger’s Gold and Silver. 1893. 

Bartholomew Genealogy. Austin, Tex., 1885. 
London’s Iron Heel. 

Mag. Amer, Hist., any vols. or odd nos. prior to 
vol. 10. 

J. H. Williams, Rondout, N. Y. [C<u*.] 

Army and Navy Journal , vol. 2, 1864. 

History of Printing, Thomas, vol. 1. 1810. 

N. Y. Daily Newspapers, i86o-’6i. 

N. Y. Ledger, i857-’6s. 

A N. Wilson, 7 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. r Cash.} 

Vaughn. Hour with the Mystics. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 

The Flora of the Northern States and Canada. 


C. Witter. 19 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooks, Agriculture, 5 vols. 


Wolcott’s Bookshop, Vanderbilt Sq., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hunt’s English Bible and English Lit. 

Goodwin’s Notes on the Last Version of the N. T. 
Mathews’s Bible and Civil Government. 

Phelps’s Relation of the Bible to Civilization of the 
Fathers. 

Riddell’s Story of the Revised New Test. 

Country Life in America for Feb. 15, 1911. 


W. H. Wood 8c Co., 2 E. Main St., Springfield, 0. 

Longfellow’s Works, Poetry and Prose, 3 vols., 
4to, about 1883, any binding. 

The Ohio Magazine, any vols., bound or nos. 

The Burnham Genealogy. 

The Rival Detectives. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Railway Signal Association, Proceedings, vol. 3, 
1906. 


BOOKS FOR SALF 


Robert C. Beers, Hartford, Conn. [ Cash .] 

New York View, 1855, from the Latting Observa¬ 
tory, drawn by B. E. Smith, engraved by W. 
Welstood, line engraving, very large folio. View 
commences at 42d Street. The Reservoir and 
Crystal Palace in the foreground and extends to 
the Narrows. Vacant land is seen in 42d Street, 
Fifth Avenue and the neighborhood. Brooklyn is 
seen as a small town and Jersey City practically 
does not exist, only a scattered house or two 
being seen amid trees and rocks. The engraving 
is in an immaculate condition. Make offer. 


T. B. Ventres. 286 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Story of the Operas, Filson Young. Little, Brown. 
Hungarian Cook Book, in English. 

John Wanamaker. New York 

Principles of Light and Color, E. D. Babbitt. 

Geo. E. Warner, Minneapolis. Minn. 

Illinois, History of Methodism, Lea ton. 

Iowa, A. Abernathy, Baptist Schools. 

Minn., Swedish Americans of, Strand. 

Cal., Hist, of San Diego. 

Anv County History, Atlas or Biography. 


C. N. Caspar Co., 431 E. Water St„ Milwaukee, Wis, 

For Sale or Exchange second-hand school books: 
Typewritten list of 5000 second-hand school books, 
60% to 80% off list, mailed for inspection to 
dealers interested. 

“J. C. B.,** care of Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y. 

54 volumes of Atlantic Monthly (1857-1884). half¬ 
bound, good condition. 

M&chen’s Bookstore, Tucson, Arizona. 

Warner’s Library World’s Best Literature, 31 vols., 
cl., fine condition. $20 prepaid for cash. 
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C. J. fries. 1128 Wslant »»., fhlU.. fa. 

Cruikshank’s Omnibus. In the original parts as 
published, 8vo. London, 1841. Very rare in 
this state. $40. 

Cruikshank’s Table Book, 1st ed., very choice clean 
copy, 8vo, polished calf extra, gilt edges. Lon¬ 
don, 1845. $30. 

Life of Grimaldi, ed. by Dickens, illus. by Geo. 

Cruikshank, 1st ed., before the border to the 
• last plate, 2 vols., 12010, original pink cloth, 
uncut. London, 1838. $35. 

Same. 1st edition, with the border by Crowquill to 
the last plate, 2 vols., i2mo, original cloth, uncut. 
London, 1838. $35. 

E. K. Eoake, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Trumbull, Col. John, Autobiography. 1841. 

Wilkie, F. B., Early History of Davenport, Iowa. 
1858. 

Watson J. F., Annals of Philadelphia; Sketches of 
Old N. Y. 1830. 

Warren, Mercy, American Revolution, 3 vols. 1805- 

Solomon Temple and Masonic Songs, in 1 vol. 
1820. 

Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, 8 vols., vol. 2 wanted. i823-*27. 

Please inquire or make offer. 

It. E. Sherwood, 48 Maiden Lane, H. Y. 

A collection of one hundred and fifty engravings 
by Alexander Anderson, M.D., executed on wood 
after his ninetieth year. N. Y., 1873 (frontis¬ 
piece). $2. 

A Memorial of Alexander Anderson, M.D., the first 
engraver on wood in America, by Benson J. Los- 
sing. New York, 1872 (frontispiece). $2. 

The American Catalogue, founded by F. Leypoldt, 
1895-1900; also for the years 1890-1895, bound in 
hf. russia, condition perfect. Price for the two. 
$10. 

M. A. Whitty, 1400 Brook Boad, Richmond, Va. 

Booksellers should secure first editions of J. H. 
Whitty’s Complete Poe’s Poems, New Poems, Im¬ 
portant Memoir Limited $2.50; Regular $2. 


HELP WANTED. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU (Booksellers’ League of 
New York). Employers in need of help; assistants 
seeking situations, apply to C. E. Bonnell, Manager, 
587 Madison Ave., New York. 


tants. On strictly cash basis. Last year’s business 
$30,000. Business increase over last year since Jan¬ 
uary 1st $2500. Can give the very best reasons 
for wanting to sell. One of the best propositions in 
the country. Address T. O., care of Publishers* 
Weekly, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in a partnership or the 
purchase of an old established book and stationery 
business, with commercial stationery and office sup¬ 
ply features in a rapidly growing city within 
100 miles of New York City? This is an opportunity 
that should interest anyone that wants a successful 
business or a partnership as an investment. Will 
bear closest investigation. Address “Owner/* care 
of Publishers' Weekly, New York. 


B OOKS.—Ail out-ot-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 

(established *868) 

C. D. CAZENOVE A SON 

Solicit Agency Business from Amer¬ 
ican Publishers and Booksellers 

Miscellaneous orders for Books and Periodicals 
handled economically and promptly. Shipping 
and forwarding attended to. 

a6 Henrietta St., Covent Qarden, London, England 

Cables: Eikon, London. 


Send your “Wants” to 

WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 

851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 


FRENCH 

SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN and OTHER 
FOREIGN 

BOOKS 


MEDICAL 

books and works con¬ 
cerning 

HORSES, CATTLE, D06S 

and other Domestic 
Animals 


Catalogues on Application 


WANTED.—By a leading bookseller operating a 
large library business, a young man who under¬ 
stands ordering, checking and charging library or¬ 
ders. In reply state age, previous experience and 
salary expected. Address Two-Four, care of Pub¬ 
lishers' Weekly. New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


EDUCATED PRINTER desires position, Revise as 
Proofreader, where experience, ability and zeal 
would meet with recognition. “Accurate," care 
of Publishers' Weekly, New York. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires connection 
with responsible house, for Western trade. Office 
in San Francisco. Address C. A. G.. Publish¬ 
ers' Weekly, New York. 


MANUFACTURING MAN, familiar with the intri¬ 
cacies of book publishing, desires employment. Capa¬ 
ble and efficient hustler wishes chance to make 
good. Earnest Expert, care of Publishers' Week¬ 
ly. New York. 


HAVE 20 years’ experience on the road from coast 
to coast, also in the manufacturing department and 
general office work; can refer to my former employ¬ 
ers, two of the leading Chicago publishers. Am 
now at liberty. Ed. J. Goldbery, 2712 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE.—Book and Stationery Department. Lo¬ 
cated in the best store in a city of 180,000 inhabi- 


HENRY CEORCE 

Offers his services as Agent to American pub¬ 
lishers and Booksellers 
MANY YEARS' EXPERIENCE 

Books, Periodicals, etc., supplied promptly 
and economically 

TERMS UPON APPLICATION 

21 Warwick Lane, Patemo»«er Row, London, Eng. 


RARE BOOKS 

We can supply the rare books and prints you want. 
Let us send you 150 classified catalogs When in 
Europe, call and see us in Munich. 

Over a million books and prints in stock. 

Always send your wants to 

The Ludwig Rosenthal Antiquarian Book-Store 
Hildegardstr, 14, Munich, Lenbachplatz 6, Germany 
Founded 1859 Cables: Ludros. Munich 


DALTON 

ON 

AUCTION BRIDGE 

$1.00 NET 

Liberal discounts to dealers only 

WYCIL <a. CO.. New York 
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Book Manufacturing for Publishers 

COMPOSITION, PLATES, PRINTING and BINDING 



Sheets, or plate 
rental, on stan¬ 
dard works and 
sets: 

Kipling 

Poe 

Cooper 

Irving 

Stevenson 

Scott 

Hugo 

Lincoln 

Shakespeare 

Maupassant 

1 tc. 


Semi for 

Special Catalogue 


Low Prices Good Work Prompt Service 

ORSAMUS TURNER HARRIS, 373-375 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


C. F. LIBBIE & CO. 
Book and Art Auctioneers 

597 Washington Street 3 BOSTON. MASS. 

/ffSUR new Art Gallery and Book Salesroom is one of the finest in the 
country, being brilliantly lighted and especially fitted for Exhi¬ 
bitions and Auction Sales of BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAV¬ 
INGS, OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS OR PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS OF ANY KIND. 

Arrangements can be made for SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 
of Antique Furniture or Fine Household Furnishings for the Settle¬ 
ment of Valuable Estates by Executors and Administrators. 

Boston is the Best Market in the United States 


We give prompt, careful and impartial attention to the interest of consignors. We use 
our best efforts to secure the highest price for goods consigned, confident that with the 
advantage of long experience in the Book and Auction Business, in add tion to an 
extensive acquaintance with buyers in all parts of the United States, business entrusted to 
us will be transacted in a satisfactory manner. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ANY KIND ACCURATELY CATALOGUED AND SOLD 
Libraries Appraised for Probate or Insurance Private Libraries Ca'alogued 

• Established 1878 
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Buy Your Spring Stock in Our Trade Salesroom 


Where the popular and important offerings of ALL publishers are con¬ 
veniently displayed—new and seasonable gift books, illustrated books, 
fiction, juveniles, novelties in books, nature books, etc To buy most 
intelligently a buyer should compare the books of ail publishers. Let us 
show you, also, our unusual facilities for handling your orders. * Special 
terms on general stock orders. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street: Union Square North: New York City 


PAPER. TESTING 


TT7E have facilities for making chemical, microscopical and physical 
* V tests of paper promptly and at reasonable prices. 

We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him whether 
he is getting what he has specified. 

We can be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 

Send for Our Booklet No. O on Paper Testing 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 

80th Street and East End Avenue, New York City 



worry and disturb all of us at times. We have minimized this by 
locating within five blocks of all the principal railroad and steamboat 
piers and employ sufficient trucks for rapid city deliveries. In this 
way we keep our customers satisfied—hence no worry for them or 
for us. 


J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY 

531-5 W. 37th St. the progressive binders New York City 


Bon Voyage Books and Book Boxes 

BRENTANO’S 


Beg respectfully herewith to notify the Book Trade and others that they have 
acquired, under the Trade Mark Law, protection for the right to use the words 

“BON VOYAGE ** 

(REGISTERED TRADE MARK NO. 79,553, SEPTEMBER 20, 1910) 

in connection with either the offering, selling, labeling and delivery of Books, 
and, accordingly, they respectfully request that this Notice shall be observed. 

BRENTANO’S Fifth Ave., and 27th Street, New York 
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THE 

ICONOCLAST 


HIS WRITINGS 
SPEECHES 
AND LECTURES 

Published in 2 volumes cloth 
binding. 464 pages each. 

PRICE $3.00 NET, PER SET. 

Add 30c for postage. 

Discount to dealers in quantities. 

For sale by all Booksellers and News 
Companies, or remit direct to us- 

HERZ BROTHERS 

PUBLISHERS 

WACO. TEXAS. U. S. A. 


Accuracy. Promptness. Reliability. 


UT PRIITIIG HOUSE, 

66-68 CENTRE STREET, 

T.l.ph... 1553 Worth. NEW YORK. 


Estimates SPromptfy jFurnishsd. 


Printers to THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


PRINTING 

of all kinds, plain and colored, also engraving 
and embossing, in any quantity, promptly at¬ 
tended to at the closest possible prices. We 
can refer to the largest banks, the largest 
manufacturing concerns, publishers and others 
In the United States. We shall take pleasure 
in having you call, or if it suits your convenl- 
ence, to call on you. Drop us a line. 



Philip V. Mighels 

is a great book for the samereascn 
that “Truxton King” is so regard 
ed—and without mental reserva¬ 
tions of any kind we guarantee 
that the unfolding of the plot will 
completely engross the reader if he 
or she has a weakness for love 
stories. 

It’s as pure as the driven snow 


1 Desmond FitzGerald Inc 

■ PUBLISHERS OF 

‘Tove of the Wild” 


This advertisement is not worth 
the paper it is printed on if it 
does not convince you that we 
are telling the truth. 

“A Food Not a Fad” is the way 
a campaign was starte 1 on a 
breakfast food. 

The new novel by the author of 
“Furnace of Gold” is a love story, 
not a problem novel, and it is 
pure, simple, sweet, and thrilling. 


ANDREW H. KELLOGG 

409 Pearl St. (’Phone 3640 John,) \>u Yorli j 
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WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT’S 

NEW NOVEL—READY NEXT WEEK 

She Buildeth 
Her House 

BIGGER—BETTER—GREATER 

than 

"Routledge Rides Alone” 

(Eight Editions Sold) 

the year old novel still gaining in sales and winning 
enthusiasm with the force and certianty of a classic . 

SOME SELLING POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Mr. Comfort’s Famine Picture in India and his description of the Battle of Liaoyang 
—both in “ Routledge ”—have won for him two great publics. The first roused 
England ; the second won for him recognition from Peace Societies all over 
the world. 

These wonderful pictures have been paralleled in “ She Buildeth Her House,” 
wherein the author has depicted the terrific days in 1902, when Pelee gave birth to 
Death, with all the power that made him famous as a war-correspondent. 

One of the characters in “ Routledge ” which caught the public by sheer white and 
lofty beauty, “Rawder, the Bravest Man,” is equalled in the new book in a Catholic 
priest, Father “ Fontanel ” of St. Pierre. There is cleansing and healing in the 
pages wherein he moves, a conception peculiar to this writer, and as effective as 
Stevenson's “ Father Damien.” 

“ Routledge ” had the Famine , Liaoyang , the Leper Valley , the Race to the Cable y 
the Army and Navy Reception . “ She Buildeth Her House ” has the Last Days of 

St. Pierre , and the city afterward— A Corpse Upon the Beach j a Man shut in 
his room fighting it out with King Alcohol—a bitter, but winning fight; a Star of 
the Stage defending her art—a tremendous chapter of contemporary life ; and, 
greater than all, the inspiring chapter, The Charter Crucible , which will appeal to 
every Mother in the land. 

Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice. Cloth, $1.25 net 


J. B. UPPINCOTT COMPANY ”K”2S! 










